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FIRST STEP FOR LEWIS—Carl Lewis of the United 
States taking a victory lap after w inning the 100-meter 
dash at the Olympic Games in Los Angeles. His time in 
Saturday's race was 9.99 seconds. Lewis also hopes to win 
gold medals in the 200-meter dash, long jump and 400- 
meter relay. Ftril coverage of the games. Pages 14 and 15. 
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Oil Tanker 
Bit by Mine 



i slightly damaged Thursday 
ley were rocked by blasts in 


Actor Richard Burton 
Is Dead of Stroke at 58 


The Associated Pros 1 

LONDON — Richard Burton, 
S, whose acting career ranged 
om the classical theater to the 
(ollywood screen, died Sunday of 
cerebral hemorrhage in a hospital 
j Geneva. 
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JT------——^ Nancy Seltzer, Mr. Burton’s 

c •- c-, i.-„oMidstinNewYoric,omifirmeda 

* ‘’.“port of his death carried by die 
. ritishBroadcasting Corp.inLoh- 
• * ** fc v*»t. ■sA.fcn. she said she was not aware 
. _. rat he had been 3L ' 

Mr. Barton owned a home in the 
' t iQage of Cdigny, near Genera, 
oodon Broadcasting Corp. Radio 
-lid he was rushed to the hospital 
'ter feeling iH there 

Mr. Burton was also knows for 
..u; .j C5 long and stormy re latio n ship 

ith (he actress Elizabeth Taylor, 
^ hom be married twice. His widow 

* Sally Hay, 36, a former BBC 

T r n reduction assistant who became 

* "s fifth wife last year. 

" “ Most recently the actor bad been 

.> oriung in a new film version being 
"... lade in Britain of George Qrwdl’s 

■oral “Nineteen Eighty-Four." 

— ^ The Wdsh-born actor said last 

u, me that be was in “semi-re tire- 
— ienL" But he was planning a 

* »vy work schedule. He was togo 
**> Berlin soon to work in “The 
Z JildGeeseTwo" and then to India 

> star in a new film version of 
Jraham Greene's Vietnam War 
jvel “The Quiet American." 

^.Last month he played a small 
as ajrich (JS. congressman 
aside his daughter Kale, 26, in 
le CBS television series “Ellis Is- 
_. . ad” 

Mr. Burton was one of Britain’s 
ealesi Shakespearean stage ac¬ 
re. He appeared in more than 40 
ovies, ranging from classics such 
“Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
' ooU?” and “The Spy Who < 



Richard Burton 


in From the Cold" to a siring of 
forgotten failures. 

Mr. Burton was bom Nov. 10, 
1925, in Pontrhydyfen, South 
Wales, and educated at Oxford 
Uniyersiiy. He was bom Richard 
Jenkins and c ha nged his name in 
his youth to that of a schoolmaster 
who helped bring him up. 

Mr. Burton had two daughters, 
both by his first wife, Sybil Wil¬ 
liams. 

He married Miss Williams in 
1949, and the marriage was dis¬ 
solved after 14 years. He married 
Miss Taylor in 1964, parted from 
her in 1974, married her again the 
following year and was divorced 
from her in 1976. In 1976 he mar¬ 
ried Susan HunL They were di¬ 
vorced in 1982. 

Sir John Gielgud, who last 


(Continued on Page 2, CoL 3) Angeles class. 


la Red Sea 


United Press International 

SUEZ, Egypt—ATaiwaneseofl 
tanker hit a mine in tbe southern 
Red Sea on Sunday and was report¬ 
ed sinking off the coast of North 
Yemen. 

Supping sources said the tanker 
Oceanic Energy, which is owned by 
the Energy Stopping Company of 
Taiwan, hit a mme south of ran 
Sudan and was sinking. Further 
details were not immediately avail¬ 
able. 

Lloyds of London said the 
41,400-ton- ship, which was sailing 
empty for Saudi Arabia, was the 
]0th vessel damaged by blasts in 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Suez in 
two weeks. 

A Lloyds spokesman said the 
Oceanic Energy, winds is registered 
in Liberia, was sailing north 
through the Red Sea when it sent a 
radio message from south of Port 
Sudan saying, “Met mine, ship 
sinking, , please..." The rest of the 
message was unintelligible, the 
spokesman said. 

Three other merchant vessels — 
Turkish, Greek and East German 
—were: 
when they 
the Red Sea off Saudi Arabia and 
North Yemen. 

The U.S. Defense Department 
has sent a 15-member navy team to 
Egypt to help determine the cause 
of tne blasts. There have been no 
casualties from the explosions. 

■ Navy Teams on Alert 

Wayne Biddle of The New York 
Tones reported from Washington: 

The U.S. Navy has started load¬ 
ing mine-sweeping helicopters 
aboard transport planes in Virginia 
as government officials weighed a 
decision to fly the craft to the Gulf 
of Suez. 

State Department officials said 
the Reagan administration was 
awaiting a recommendation from 
U.S. Navy mine experts in the area. 

A State Department official said 
that dims had been damaged either 
in the Gulf of Suez at the northern 
end of the Red Sea, or in the Bab d 
Mandeb to the south, where the 
Red^ea joins-die Gulf Of Aden.-* 

The Bab d Mandeb and the Gulf 
of Suez lead to the Suez CanaL 

The State Department official 
said the navy experts would submit 
a report on the situation “in several 
days.” 

Based on their advice and the 
desire of the Egyptian government, 
he said, the decision would be 
made on sending the equipment 
and personnel bang readied at the 
Norfolk Naval Air Station. 

Egyptian vessels have already 
begun mme-swoepingactivities, ac¬ 
cording to the State Department 

A State Department official said 
the United States was starting “a 
major effort," including inquiries 
to countries in the region, to deter¬ 
mine who planted the explosives. 


U.S. Launches Nuclear Sob 

■The Associated Press 

GROTON, Connecticut — The 
U.S. Navy launched its most pow¬ 
erful nuclear-powered attack sub¬ 
marine Saturday, the Providence. 
The navy says the Providence is 
quieter, faster and militarily more 
capable than other ships in the Los 



Herzog Picks 
Peres to Form 
New Israeli 
Government 


Unfed AwhanMnd 

Shimon Peres of IsraeTs Labor Party accepting the mandate to form a new government 

Mexico , Venezuela Sign Pact to Stop 
OUFlow to ? Warlike’Latin Nations 


By Richard J. Mrislin 

New York Times Service 

MEXICO CITY — Mexico and 
Venezuela have announced that 
they will suspend shipments of low- 
priced oil to Central American and 
Caribbean countries “that initiate 
warlike actions’* against other 
countries in the region. 

The two countries said Friday 
they were adopting the policy to 
provide an incentive for me pre- 
servaton of peace" in the region, as 
well as “to strengthen democratic 
and social development” 

A spokesman for Mexico's Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Relations said the 
condition would apply only to fu¬ 
ture actions. It would be up to 
Mexico and Venezuela, he said, to 
determine whether a country 
should be sanctioned. 

The condition was a new feature 
in an annual renewal of the four- 
year San Jose pact. Under the 
agreement, Mexico and Venezuela 
provide generous credit terms to 10 
Central American and Caribbean 
countries for. the purchase of oil,, 
essentially, ai subsidized prices. 

- The pact gave no indication of 
what countries it might sanction 
for “warlike actions." Nicaragua 
has accused Honduras of helping 
rebels seeking to topple its govern¬ 
ment, and El Salvador, Honduras 
and Costa Rica have accused Nica¬ 
ragua of backing actions against 
them. 

All four of these countries bene¬ 
fit from the San Jos6 accord, as do 
the Dominican Republic, Barba¬ 
dos, Belize, Guatemala, Jamaica 
and Panama. 

Mexico and Venezuela asserted 
in the pact that the sa nc tions 
against aggressive actions were an 
effort to “take every effort neces¬ 
sary for the complete fulfillment of 
the Contadora group.” 

They did not specify how a deci¬ 
sion to apply sanctions would be 
made, saying only that they would 
“suspend application of this pro¬ 
gram to participating countries 
that ini tiate warlike actions against 
other stales of the area, in violation 
of the charter of the United Na¬ 
tions." 

The new features in the pact 
come at a time when U.S. officials 
have been praising Mexico, to the 


embarrassment of Mexican offi¬ 
cials, for having moderated its sup¬ 
port of leftist groups in Central 
America. The government here of¬ 
ficially denies any substantive 
-change in its foreign policy. 

„ Another new provision in the 
pact requires “stria compliance 
with the conditions of payment." 
The new agreement would also give 
the most generous credit terms to 
countries who agree to use Mexican 
and Venezuelan goods and services 
in programs of economic and ener¬ 
gy developmenL 
Tbe four countries of the Conta¬ 
dora group — Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Panama — have 
been trying for more than 18 
months to negotiate an agreement 
among the Central American coun¬ 
tries. A key dement of the agree¬ 
ment commits them to refrain from 
directly or indirectly backing at¬ 
tacks on neighboring countries. 

■. Mexican officials have portrayed 
their tighter attitude toward sup¬ 


plying oQ to the Nicaraguan 
emment as pragmatic rather 
political 

“The circumstances have 
changed." said an official citing 
the drop in oil prices and the in¬ 
crease in debt problems in both 
Mexico and Venezuela. 

Government officials said that 
some oil shi pments to Nicaragua 
had been “detained" until the San- 
dinists complied with a schedule of 
payments to Mexico. 

“At the moment they are paying 
and they are receiving oil” said an 
official. He said the same standards 
have been applied to Costa Rica. 

The San Jose pact provides oil to 
partidpating countries with an ini¬ 
tial payment of only 80 percent of 
market rates. The remaining 20 
parent can be paid back ova a 
period of five years at interest rates 
of 8 percent, or, if the money is to 
be used for development programs, 
over 20 years with an interest rate 
of 6 percenL 


The Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — President 
Chaim Herzog named the leader of 
the Labor party, Shimon Peres, as 
prime minister-designate Sunday 
and asked him to form a govern¬ 
ment with the outgoing Likud bloc. 

But the Likud incumbent, Yitz¬ 
hak Shamir, continued his efforts 
to form a governing coalition. 

Mr. Heizog sought to break the 
stalemate from Israel's July 23 elec¬ 
tions by appealing for a govern¬ 
ment of national unity to deal with 
Israel's problems. These involved 
chiefly the economic crisis, reflect¬ 
ed in a $22-biUion foreign debt and 
an annual inflation rate of 400 per¬ 
cenL 

Mr. Herzog also said “our de¬ 
mocracy is in danger" because of 
divisions between religious and sec¬ 
ular Jews and among ethnic 
groups. 

Mr. Peres appealed to Mr. Sha¬ 
mir to join a government led by 
Labor, and Mr. S hamir agreed to 
meet him Monday, a Shamir 
spokesman said. 

“We are ready to continue the 
talks we have begun in order to 
establish a national unity govern¬ 
ment," Mr. S hamir said m a letter 
accepting Mr. Peres's invitation. 
“In our opinion we have to include 
all of the parties that want such a 
government" 

Many analysts voiced doubt on 
whether the two major blocs could 
find common ground for working 
in the same government 

Eight hours of exploratory talks 
were held last week on the possibil¬ 
ity of a bipartisan cabinet 

Until a new government is 
formed, Mr. Shamir wifl remain the 
head of a transition government. 
He continued to seek support from 


small parties Sunday in an effort to 
form a government headed by his 
Likud bice. 

Referring to Mr. Herzog's dunce 
of Mr. Peres, the Shamir spokes¬ 
man said: “The president’s deci¬ 
sion does not substantially change 
the situation. We still believe that 
together with our existing partners 
we can either establish a unity gov¬ 
ernment or a narrow coalition" 
without Labor. 

Mr. Peres has 21 days to assem¬ 
ble a coalition with a majority in 
ibe 120-seal Knesset. Israel’s par¬ 
liament. After that, he can ask the 
president for on additional three 
weeks, ir Mr. Peres foils, Mr. Her¬ 
zog could turn to Mr. Shamir. 

Mr. Shamir met two religious 
parlies Sunday but failed to win the 
endorsement of the National Reli¬ 
gious Party, which controls four 
seats in the Knesset. The other par¬ 
ty, the Sephardic Torah Guardians, 
met with Mr. Shamir while Mr. 
Herzog was announcing his selec¬ 
tion of Mr. Peres. The Guardians 
backed Likud. 

A Labor official said the party 
fell Likud was trying to undermine 
Mr. Herzog’s choice bv pressing its 
negotiations with small parties. La¬ 
bor, he said, regards this as “a very, 
very serious thing." 

Labor, which has been out of 
power for seven years, won 44 seats 
to Likud's 41. Thirteen other par¬ 
ties shared the remaining 35 seats, 
and neither major bloc has been 
able to construct a majority on its 
own. 

In accepting the task of forming 
anew government, Mr. Peres said a 
Labor government would try to 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 7) 





By Michael T. Kaufman 

New York Tima Service 

WARSAW — Adam Michnik, 
one of the outlawed Solidarity 
union’s most outspoken advisers, 
has been freed from prison, leaving 
6 of the 11 best known opposition 
activists still in prison awaiting re¬ 
lease under the amnesty program 
announced July 21. 

Mr. Michnik, a historian, report¬ 
edly told correspondents Saturday 
that be wanted to rest and recover 
from a beating be said he received 
when be refused to surrender his 
nison notes just before being 


[Reuters in Warsaw quoted Mr. 
Michnik as saying that lie was car¬ 
ried out of his prison by security 
police. Reached by phone at his 
apartment in the Polish capital 
Mr. Michnik said: “1 didn’t enter 
of my own accord] I was carried 
here. They were security people." 

[Mr. Michnik said he had been 
taken from prison by car and had 
been carried from the car to his 


apartment, Reuters added. In let¬ 
ters from prison, be had said he 
would have to be thrown out by 
force since he did not believe the 
government had any legal author¬ 
ity to bold or to amnesty him.] 

During his two and a half years 
in prison on charges of preparing to 
overthrow the system, Mr. Micb- 
nik, one of tire leading members of 
tire Workers Defense Committee or 
KOR, a Solidarity support group, 
smuggled out nearly a dozen long 
letters in which be challenged the 
legality, authority and ideology of 
the Polish govemraraiL 

The letters, which were widely 
reprinted, were one of the major 
means by which tire Solidarity op¬ 
position sustained its debate with 
the authorities after the movement 
was suppressed in 1981 with the 
imposition of martial law. 

He turned down several offers of 
freedom in exchange for promises 
either to leave the country or to 
refrain from political activity. And 
he kept in s isting on a hearing in 


s Beating 


open court where, he said, he would 
prove his innocence. He and three 
other prominent KOR figures 
were, in fact, put cm trial but their 
case was quickly recessed last 
month and then mooted by tire 
amnesty. 

Mr. Michnik is the first of the 
four leading KOR officials to be 
released. The others are Jacek 
Kurort. KOR’s founder, Zbigniew 
Romaszewski and Henryk Wujec. 

In addition to the KOR group, 
the same Warsaw prison has also 
housed seven prominent Solidarity 
members who were seized two and 
a half years ago. Of those, four have 
so far been released, the most re¬ 
cent being Scweryn Jaworski, a for¬ 
mer Solidarity leader in the War¬ 
saw region who was freed Friday. 

Meanwhile, Lech Walesa, a 
founding member of Solidarity, 
met in Gdansk on the Baltic with 
Cardinal Jozef Glemp, the primate 
of Poland. Mr. Walesa would pro- 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


In 10 Years , Nixon the Pariah Has Become Nixon the Statesman 


INSIDE 

■ Pinochet opponents in Chile 

are hampered by divisions, a 
year after their roost notable 
triumphs. PageS. 

■ Ronald Reagan pledged to 
fight any aitempt to raise indi¬ 
vidual income taxes. Page 2. 

■ Iran has a plan for succession 

to Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomei¬ 
ni, according to Iran’s exiled 
former presidenL Page 2. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 

■ Oil-producing nations contin¬ 
ue to pump too much oil onto 
the market, the International 
Energy Agency says. Page 17. 

A SPECIAL REPORT 

■ Nigerians adjust to economic 
and political reforms under the 
Buhari government. Page 7. 

TOMORROW 

Profound.changes are shaking 
the ruling Afrikaner communi¬ 
ty in South Africa. A four-part 
series by Glenn Frankel. 
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By John Herbets 

• ■■ New York Times Service 

... WASHINGTON —When Rreh- 
' d M. Nixon resigned as president 
t Aug. 9, 1974. Ire left the White 

' '. ouse physically ill emotionally 
toned, publicly reviled and facing 
e probability of both criminal 
- osecution in the Watergate scan- 
r. v ils and personal bankruptcy. 

A decade later, he has emerged al 
years of age os an elder states- 
^- an, commentator on foreign and 
•mestic affairs, adyiser to world 
. iders, a multimillionaire and a 

- ''- ccesstful author and lecturer hon¬ 

ied by audiences at home and 
v^'road. 

Yet, despite his remarkable re- 
very, much of it a result of his 
, ■vree determination to survive as a 
ipected public figure, friends and 
s alfln* agree that his rehabilita¬ 
rn has not been complete and 
mi substantial barriers remain to 
• ever again holding high office, 
^ her elective or appointive, 

_ -For example, his recent decision 
•-’t to attend the Republican Na- 
j/nal Convention in Dallas later 
^ s month was welcomed by most 
rty leaders. 

.Mr. Nixon’s inability to shed 
,.3 f rapJetdy the Watergate stigma 
** er 10 years is one indication of 
, -' : lasting impact of tire scan da l s 
it infested his administration. 
„ cording to a range of academic 

- ” d political authorities, Watergate 

its broadest sense made a major 
irk on U.S. politics and govern- 

«L 

Die former president declined to 
interviewed for tire lOth anni- 
■sary of his resignation. Howev¬ 


er, interviews with his friends, asso¬ 
ciates and others and a raiding of 
the voluminous Nixon literature 
that has been published since 1974 
provide a portrait of Mr. Nixon 
and the impact of his presidency a 
decade after his tearful departure 
from the White House. 

Mr. Nixon, who had served two 
terms as vise president and was 
elected to a second term as presi¬ 
dent by a landslide margin in 1972, 
resigned with two and a half years 
remaining in his term rather than 
face impeadmieni which was im- 

min cnl 

He stood accused by the House 


Judiciary) 

included attempting to cover i 


Committee of crimes that 
attempti _ 

burglary of the Democratic‘Na¬ 
tional C ommi ttee’s headquarters at 
tire Watergate apartment complex 
in Washington on June 17,1972, by 
men employed by Mr. Nixon's 
Committee to Re-Elect the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Tape recordings released to Con¬ 
gress and prosecutors by Supreme 
Court order, involving conversa¬ 
tions between Mr. Nixon and his 
aides, showed that be had ordered 
money payments to those accused 
in the bmglary to keep them from 
implicating the White House and 


that he had tried to halt the federal 
investigation of tire crime. 

More broadly, Mr. Nixon was 
accused of illegal abuse of power 
by setting up groups that carried 
out burglaries, lapped telephones 
of government employees and pri¬ 
vate citizens, performed "dirty 
tricks” against opponents in politi¬ 
cal campaigns, tried to get tne In¬ 
ternal Revenue Service to punish 
the president’s political enemies 
through adverse tax rulings, pm 
campaign money to Illegal uses and 
other acts that added up to perva- 
rive corruption in UA govern- 


menL 


Nineteen officials and campaign 
workers in the administration, in¬ 
cluding the president's two top 
aides, served jail terms for tire vari¬ 
ous crimes involved. 

Public reaction to the resignation 
was immediate and drastic. Repub¬ 
licans on federal state and local 
levels were swept from office. 

Mr. Nixon’s successor in tire 
While House, Gerald R. Ford, was 
defeated by Jimmy Carter in the 
1976 presidential race by a margin 
smaller than the 7 percent of voters 
who told pollsters they did not vote 
for Mr. Ford because he pardoned 


Still Waiting lor the f Real Nixon’ to Go Public 


By Bob Woodward 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Ten years 
after Richard M. Nixon's resigna¬ 
tion from the presidency, 36 years 
after the Alger Hiss case made Mr. 
Nixon a national figure, tire man 
remains a human mystery. 

We know a great deal about him 
but we do not know him. He is one 
of the most tmusn&l and most com¬ 
pelling, public figures ever to walk 

the American pofitical stage. 

Mr. Nixon so often seemed un¬ 
comfortable. He appeared to hide 
his feelings, to substitute for his 
real self a public personality that 
suited his political ambitions. 

Throughout his career he seemed 
to thrive in awkward or inexplica¬ 
ble relationships — Nixon and 
senhower, Nixon and Spiro T. 


new, Nixon and Henry A. 


ary A. 
.HaHe- 


Kissinger, Nixon and RR. 
man and John D. Hhrli chinan. His 
dose friendship, with Charles G. 
(Bcbe) Rebozo, was perhaps 
strangest of all even to Mr. Nix¬ 
on's most devoted White House 
aides. 

Will we ever get beyond our cur¬ 
rent understanding of Mr. Nixon; 
will tire mystery ever be resolved? It 
just might be. There is one un¬ 
tapped source that might dear it 
up. The source has not revealed 
much yet but it could reveal a lot 
For example, just before his sweep¬ 
ing re-election victory in 1972, Mr. 
Nixon maife this tantalizing con¬ 
fession to tire source: 

ious dream of 
i rally and 
Rockefd- 


rf 1 •»- ' ’ 
- - * 

■ ■ 



lear standing up in the middle and 
taking over tire microphone on an 
applause line. Of course, this is 
always something that worries a 
person when he is malting speeches, 
as to whether he is going too long. 
It is a subconscious reaction. It is 
interesting.” 

It certainly is interesting Here 
was Mr. Nixon in the fourth year of 
what hxd been a remarkable 
dracy somehow haunted by Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, tire wealthy liberal 
Republican, elite New Yoiker who 
got things by birth, not just hard 
work. 

To whom did Mr. Nixon disclose 
this intimacy? With fitting irony, it 
was to a rape recorder, more pre¬ 
cisely his dictating machine. For 20 
months, on and off, during his 
presidency, as he said in “RN," his 


memoirs. "I kept an almost daily 
dictated diary." 

He not only kept the diaiy, be 
quoted from it extensively in his 
memoirs, more than 14) times in a 
1,090-page book. 

The diary entries did not attract 
much attention from the reviewers 
when Mr. Nixon's memoirs were 
lished in 1978. They generally 
ocused on whether he was making 
too much money tram tire book or 
eating sufficient crow about Water¬ 
gate. And tire diary entries Mr. 
Nixon used are rarely as revealing 
as the one quoted above. 

Many are routine and. typically 
for Mr. Nixon, aimed at creating a 
record that put him in the best 
possible lighL But there is just 
enough in tire book, like the Rocke- 

{Continued on Page 6, CoL 1) 


if publ 
i- locu 


Mr. Nixon for the Watergate 
crimes. 

Mr. Ford announced the pardon 
a month after Mr. Nixon’s resigna¬ 
tion. The Republicans did not re¬ 
cover at tire polls until 1980 with 
the election of Ronald Reagan. 

Congress enacted over several 
years a series of laws and regula¬ 
tions to prevent abuse of auihOTiiy. 
A number of these have been wa¬ 
tered down or declared ineffective. 
But the bulk of them have survived 
in some form. 

Daily events continue to be 
shaped by tire fallout from Water¬ 
gate. A few days ago. for example, 
the House of Representatives voted 
to condemn Representative George 
Hansen, Republican of Idaho, for 
covering up his finan ci al affairs 
even though many members who 
voted against him were privately 
opposed to the move. 

Mr. Hansen had been convicted 
under tire Ethics in Government 
Act, one of the laws passed because 
of Watergate. He was accused of 
failing to report fully all outside 
income. 

Despite feelings by many mem¬ 
bers (hat the law is unfair, public 
sensitivity to corruption in govern¬ 
ment remains so strong, raid Rep¬ 
resentative Bill Frenzel a Minneso¬ 
ta Republican, that elected officials 
“are afraid of iL" 

“It would look like we were cov¬ 
ering our tracks if we made a 
change," Mr. Frenzel said. 

The role that Mr. Nixon has 
carved out for himself since his 
resignation, primarily that as com¬ 
mentator and adviser on foreign 
affairs, has been accomplished, his 



Un*d Press Mmstanfil 

Richard M. Nixon: Remarkable fall, remarkable recovery. 


associates say, entirely separately 
from his efforts to overcome the 
Watergate stigma. 

His long roller-coaster career or 
victory, crisis, defeat, revival, tri¬ 
umph. ruin and. finally, resurrec¬ 


tion as on elder statesman contin¬ 
ues to whet public curiosity about 
him. According io associates, he 
has recently been comparing him¬ 
self to Herbert Hoover, the presi- 
| Continued on Page 6. CoL 5) 
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Reagan Pledges to Fight 
Any Attempt to Increase 
Personal Income Taxes 


By Lou Cannon 

B'ufJkmglW! Poa Service 

SANTA BARBARA. California 
— President Ronald Reagan 
pledged in a weekend address that, 
if re-elected, he would propose no 
increase in individual income taxes 
and would veto any bill raising in¬ 
dividual income tax rates. 

Mr. Reagan, who in recent weeks 
has carefully qualified his remarks 
about tax increases, said nothing 
about other kinds of new taxes that 
might be passed by Congress to 
help reduce federal budget deficits. 

Seeking to take the initiative on 
the subject of higher taxes. Mr. 
Reagan charged Saturday (hat his 
Democratic challenger, Walter F. 
Mondale, would have to raise taxes 
by $135 billion “to square with his 
promises.* 1 

“That averages SI.500 in in¬ 
creased taxes for every American 
household, and one way or another 
that means you," Mr. Reagan said. 

The president, who was vaca¬ 
tioning at his ranch near here, 
charged on his weekly paid radio 
address that Mr. Mondale would 
need a huge tax increase to carry 
out a promise to cut federal deficits 
by two-thirds by 1989. 

Mr. Moodale, at his home in 
North Oaks, Minnesota, called Mr. 
Reagan’s calculations “hocus-po¬ 
cus numbers'* and renewed his 
challenge to the president to hold a 
series of debates this fall. 

“If we were to debate what he 
said today on national television, 
l*d cream him because he's dead 
wrong." Mr. Mondale said. “He 
prefers these long-distance charges 
rather than a face-to-face debate." 

Mr. Mondale said he soon will 
release details of how he would cut 
the budget deficit and raise taxes. 

He also noted that Mr. Reagan 
had issued a qualified pledge 
against higher taxes. “Today he 
said he would not raise personal 
income taxes.” Mr. Mondale said. 
“But he was very careful not to rule 
out tax increases that would pro¬ 
tect his rich friends." 

When he accepted the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination on 


July 19. Mr. Mondale said that 
whoever was elected president 
would have to raise taxes. He 
charged that Mr. Reagan was keep¬ 
ing ms own tax plans secret. 

Mr. Reagan later said he had “no 
plan" to raise taxes in 1985, but he 
stopped short of pledging not to 
increase them. And last week be 
said be would increase taxes only as 
“a last resort” 

The vagueness of these promises 
has raised concern among some of 
Mr. Reagan’s conservative advis¬ 
ers. who have urged him to rule out 
a tax increase unequivocally. 

On Saturday he responded, say¬ 
ing, “I will propose no increase m 
personal income taxes, and I will 
veto any tax bill that would raise 
personal tax rates for wotting 
Americans or that would fail to 
make our lax system simpler and 
more fair.” 

The chief White House spokes¬ 
man, Larry Speakes, said Mr. Rea¬ 
gan was “ruling out an income lax 
increase for die foreseeable fu¬ 
ture." 

But Mr. Reagan did not rule out 
corporate tax increases or other 
forms of tax hikes. 

Some of Mr. Reagan’s advisers 
have acknowledged privately that 
some form of tax increase probably 
will be necessary in 1985, despite 
the president's opposition. 

Senator Robert J. Dole of Kan¬ 
sas, the Finance Committee chair¬ 
man and an influential Republican 
spokesmen on tax matters, has in¬ 
dicated that a combination or 
spending cuts and tax increases 
may be needed to keep deficits 
manageable. 

in his address Saturday. Mr. 
Reagan said Mr. Mondale had in¬ 
dicated plans to raise taxes “by at 
least $60 billion.” The president 
disputed whether this would cany 
out Mr. Mondale's pledge to cut 
the deficit by two-thmls. 

Mr. Mondale, in his response, 
challenged Mr. Reagan to have the 
Treasury Department release a 
study of taxation that the president 
has indicated would serve as a 
guideline on any tax reform. 


Mondale Calls Handling 
Of Lance ? Misjudgment’ 


By Milton Coleman 

Washington Pea Semce 

WASHINGTON — Walter F. 
Mondale has accepted full respon¬ 
sibility for the selection of Bert 
Lance as general chairman of his 
presidential campaign, a decision 
that drew criticism for nearly three 
weeks until Mr. Lance resigned the 
post. 

“I take this responsibility on my 
own." Mr. Mondale said at a news 
conference Saturday at his home in 
North Oaks, Minnesota 

In his rust public statement since 
Mr. Lance stepped down on Thurs¬ 
day, Mr. Mondale said that the way 
he dealt with Mr. Lance was “obvi¬ 
ously a misjudgmenL" 

“1 deeply regret any harm I may 
have visited on Bert Lance, whom I 
like," he said. 

The appointment revived ques¬ 
tions about Mr. Lance's financial 
dealings, including unproven 
charges that led to his resignation 
in 1977 as director of the Office of 
Management and Budget under 
President Jimmy Carter. 

Mr. Mondale. echoing Mr. 
Lance's assertion that the dispute 
had made Mr. Lance a “source of 
diversion” rather than a “resource 
for development" of the campaign, 
said that questions about Mr. 
Lance had become so common that 
he could no longer focus on the 
campaign. 

"He's practical. I'm practical” 
Mr. Mondale said. “I think he 
made a wise judgment. I accepted 
it." 

But be said Mr. Lance would 
continue to advise him, as he has 
throughout the past year and a half 
oT Mr. Mondale's candidacy. "He’s 
a friend of mine; I want his advice, 
and I don’t mind that at all” Mr. 
Mondale said. 

■ Questions of Management 

Jack Seism of the Los Angela 
Times reported from Washington: 

The Lance affair may not prove 
serious or long-lasting for Mr. 
Mondale. but it has raised ques¬ 
tions among Democratic Party vet¬ 
erans and even members of Mr. 
Mondale's own staff about the can¬ 
didate's operating style and the 
management of his presidential 
campaign. 

Some see the episode as evidence 
that the former vice president's 
campaign is too tightly structured 
and that be is effectively cut ojT 
fran political advice outside his 
inner circle — developments that 
they say could ultimately damage 
Mr! Mondale's campaign against 
President Ronald Reagan. 

"The really important thing 
about all this is that it shows the 
inner circle tightening up when 
they ought to be reaching rail” a 
key supporter said Friday. “Mon- 
dale has become isolated." 

Representative Tony Codho of 
California, chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee, said Friday that he in¬ 
tends to lake up with top Mondale 
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campaig n officials a problem he 
has raised with them before: Mr. 
Mondale’s failure to seek advice 
outside his inner circle of James A 
Johnson, Michael Berman, John 
Reilly, Maxine Isaacs and Robert 
G. Beckel. 

Some Mondale associates are not 
hopeful that he will change his way 
of operating, however. 

“His inclination all his political 
life has been to have an organiza¬ 
tion that is highly centralized and 
narrow at the top,” said a former 
Mondale staff member. “He’s com¬ 
fortable with it that way. It helped 
him win the nomination and it's 
hard to argue with success, but it's 
too narrow at the top and too high¬ 
ly centralized for a general election. 

“He needs to incorporate some 
diverse points of views, but I'm not 
sure he will," said the former staff 
member. 

In recent days, Mr. Mondale did 
bring a black. Representative 
Charles B. Rangel or New York, 
and a woman. Representative Bar¬ 
bara A. Mikulski or Maryland, into 
his campaign as national co-chair¬ 
men. But it is not clear how much 
authority and access to the deri¬ 
sion-making process they will have. 

Two high-ranking Democrats 
who are Mondale supporters dis¬ 
missed the appointments as “win¬ 
dow dressing'’ and “the obligatory 
outreach" to women and minor¬ 
ities. “In terms of the real decision¬ 
making process, there's been no 
change.” said one. 

Many of Mr. Mondale's support¬ 
ers were stunned on July 14, two 
days before the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention opened in San 
Francisco, when word leaked out 
that he was moving to replace 
Charles T. Manatt as Democratic 
National Committee chairman 
with Mr. Lance, a banker and 
chairman of the Georgia Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

But protest from surprised Dem¬ 
ocrats, including some Southern¬ 
ers, prompted a reversal of that 
decision. Mr. Lance instead was 
named general chairman of the 
campaign. 

The criticism continued, and 
with his campaign role still unde¬ 
fined, Mr. Lance relumed to Geor¬ 
gia in a sort of political limbo. 

And it was in Georgia that he 
remained, virtually ignored by the 
Mondale campaign even as the 
candidate toured the South. 

Thus, after two precipitous deci¬ 
sions be ultimately had to reverse, 
Mr. Mondale let the Mr. Lance 
matter drag on for two weeks — 
reviving his old image as a politi¬ 
cian who is cautious. indecisive and 
reluctant to make tough decisoos.* 

Indeed, some Democratic lead¬ 
ers noted this week, it was only 
after a dejected Mr. Lance finally 
passed the word to associates that 
he was seriously considering re¬ 
signing that the matter came to a 
hetd. 

Southern political leaders were 
divided on whether the affair 
would hurt Mr. Mondale’s chances 
to win Georgia and other Southern 
states in November. 

Beyond the immediate political 
impact, however, some Democratic 
leaders say the most important 
question is whether Mr. Mondale 
and his inner circle react to the 
affair by tightening the circle or 
opening il 
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Workers cleared rubble from Madras airport where a bomb killed 32 persons. 

Sri Lankan Proposes Joint Blast Inquiry 


Reuters 

COLOMBO. Sri Lanka - 
Prime Minister Ranasinghe Pre- 
madasa has proposed drat India 
and Sri Lanka investigate togeth¬ 
er the bomb explosion at Madras 
international airport that killed 
32 persons and injured 13, state 
radio said Sunday. 

Sri I-m If an Defense Ministry 
officials said they believed the 
bl ast Thursday was part of a plan 
by Sri Lankan separatists to send 
explosives to Colombo and blow 
up two Air Lanka jets here. 

The Sri I jnlcan government 
said Sunday that about 24 Sri 
Lankans were among the dead. 


The radio quoted Mr. Prema- 
dasa as saying that the explosion 
proved his allegations that guer¬ 
rillas fighting for a separate 
Tamil state were operating; from 
the south Indian state of Tamil 
Nadu. India has repeatedly de¬ 
nied this charge. 

Two major separatist Tamil 
organizations based in Madras 
denied responsibility for the 
blast and said thaL il was pan of 
a plot to defame them. 

The Liberation Tigers of Tam¬ 
il Eelam said it was outraged and 
shocked at the blast. 

“The sophisticated nature of 


the whole operation clearly indi¬ 
cates that it is the diabolical 
work of the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment," it said in a statement. 

Meanwhile, in Madras, the 
capital of TamO Nadu, police 
said Sunday that they were 
searching for a passenger who 
was booked on an Air Lanka 
flight from Madras to Colombo 
but failed to turn up for emigra¬ 
tion checks. 

The bomb went off when cus¬ 
toms officials were removing two 
unclaimed suitcases after a series 
of telephoned warnings. The air¬ 
port was not evacuated. 


Economic Potential, Stalemated War 
Give New Strength to Hussein of Iraq 


By David B. Ottaway 

Washington Fast Service 

BAGHDAD — President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein has emerged from a 
number of economic and political 
crises over the past year stronger 
than at any time since the war with 
Iran began nearly four years ago. 

Despite increasng war debts to 
the Arab Gulf states and Western 
nations, Mr. Hussein has managed 
to gain refinancing and billions of 
dollars in new credit. 

Despite the Iranian seizure of 
Iraqi lands in several border areas 
in 1983, he has blocked three Irani¬ 
an offensives and succeeded in 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

building up Iraq's military power 
through the acquisition of Soviet 
and French weapons. 

Western, Arab and Asian diplo¬ 
mats based here are remarking on a 
new mood among Iraqi leaders. 

“There has beat a noticeable in¬ 
crease in confidence and morale 
since I came here a year ago” an 
Asian diplomat said. 

A Western diplomat, referring to 
Iran and Iraq, said: “They are set¬ 
tling into a new military equilibri¬ 
um that is in Iraq’s favor and there 
is no easy way for Iran to upset the 
new equilibrium.” 

Mr. Hussein has won the back¬ 
ing of both the Soviet Union and 
the United States, obtained far 
greater Arab support for his cause 
and, above all, changed the image 
of Iraq as the aggressor into one of 
Iraq as the aggrieved. 

This last shift has resulted large¬ 
ly from Iran’s hostile attitude to¬ 
ward peace efforts. 

At borne, Mr. Hussein has kept 
the loyalty of the majority Shiite 
population, divided and wakened 
the Kurdish opposition and appar¬ 
ently rallied Ms people around the 
cause of defending the nation 
against Iranian forces. 

“Saddam has profited from the 
war to make himself stronger now.” 
said another Western analyst. “It 
has allowed him to suppress the 
opposition and treat his enemies as 
traitors to the country.” 

Even the Iranian-backed Shiite 
opposition group, al-Dawa, has 
failed to make much of an impact 
with its guerrilla tactics, although it 
remains a threat and has forced the 
government to take extensive secu¬ 
rity precautions in Baghdad. 

Mr. Hussein seems to be so con¬ 
fident that some Western diplo¬ 
mats are beginning to wonder 
whether he might m-ikt* another 
miscalculation, as he did in invad¬ 
ing Iran at the start of the war, out 
of an exaggerated sense of Iraq's 
relative strength and Iran's internal 
weaknesses. 

“Iraq is stable, full of hope and 
confident of its future." Mr. Hus¬ 
sein said in a speech July 16 mark¬ 
ing the 16th anniversary of the 
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Saddam Hussein 


Burton, 58, 
Dies of Stroke 

(Coathmed from Page 1) 

worked with Mr. Burton two yean 
ago on on the fUm “Wagner, said 
of him. “He was serious, charming, 
with tremendous skilL I feel noth¬ 
ing but sadness.” 

Laurence Olivier, who was due 
to start shooting “Wild Geese 
Two” with Mr. Burton shortly, said 
from his home in Sussex. “Richard 
was a very fine actor, and his early 
death is a great tragedy to the the¬ 
ater world, the Him world and the 
public,” 

In the film Lord Olivier was to 
play the Nazi prisoner Rudolph 
Hess and Mr. Burton a fictional 
character involved in the rescue of 
Mr. Hess from Spandau Prison in 
Beriin. 


Ba’ath Party's rise to power. “The 
steadfastness of our aimed forces is 
getting harder and there is a deep 
belief that they are carrying out a 
correct political decision — the de¬ 
fense of the homeland.” 

In retrospect, it appears that pan 
of Mr. Hussein’s success in gaining 
and maintaining public support 
was his decision to spend billions of 
dollars on economic development 
at the beginning of the war. 

The boom came even as Iraq's oil 
exports were cut by three-quarters 
after Iran destroyed Iraqi ou termi¬ 
nals in the Gulf and refused to 
permit tankers to load at Iraqi 
ports. 

Iraq's investment budget rose to 
S26 billion in 1982 from $17.7 bil¬ 
lion in 1980, while its oil income 
dropped to $10 billion from $26 
billion, creating huge deficits. 

These were covered by $35 bil¬ 
lion in reserves, $30 billion in loans 
from the Arab Gulf states. 350,000 
bands a day oT oil borrowed from 
JSaudi Arabia and Kuwait, and $5 
billion to $10 billion in credits from 
Western governments and compa¬ 
nies doing business here. 

The investment allows Mr. Hus¬ 
sein to brag (hat he is “the builder 
of modem Iraq” and to provide 
Iraqis with new hotels, public 
buildings and monuments, high¬ 
ways. public bousing, industries 
and agricultural projects. 

In the past six months, Mr. Hns-, 
sein has secured $2 billion in credit' 
from the Soviet Union for new eco¬ 
nomic projects and S485 million 
from the US. Export-Import Bank 
to build an oil pipeline through 
Jordan to the Gun of Aqaba. 

He has also arranged deferred 
payments for refinancing of $5 bil¬ 
lion to $10 billion Iraq awes to 
Western, Indian and Japanese 
companies for earlier projects. 

Much of his success has been 
attributed to his ability to convince 
Western governments and compa¬ 
nies that Iraq remains, despite the. 
war, an excdlent investment risk 
because of its oil reserves. 


U.S. Embassy’s Truck 
Hit by Bomb in Jordan 

Reuters 

AMMAN. Jordan — A bomb 
went off under a U.S. Embassy 
water truck outside the embassy’s 
warehouse in a suburb of Amman 
on Friday. 

Embassy sources said two people 
in a passing taxi were slightly hurt 
by flying glass. But an Interior 
Ministry statement carried by the 
official news agency, Petra, said 
there were no casualties in the 
blast, caused by one kilogram (22 
pounds) of T*NT. No one has 
claimed responsibility for the blasL 


Iraq has at least 59 bmioa bands 
and probably 100 billion bands of 
oO, making it second after Saudi 
Arabia among members of the Or¬ 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. 

It plans to beat Iran's oil block¬ 
ade by building three pipelines, one 
each across Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
and Turkey. 

By early 1986, even if the war 
continues, Iraq’s export capability 
will reach 13 million bands a day. 
Thus, its current ftunml difficul¬ 
ties are dearly temporary. 

Mr. Hussein’s power today is 
based on the Ba’ath Party and the 
army, which he Has kept in equilib¬ 
rium despite the expansion of the 
army’s forces to more than one mD- 
_ Jion men, according to Western and 
' Arab analysts. 

■ \He remains the head of both in¬ 
stitutions as wdl as of a security 
apparatus of an estimated 40,000 
men. That control has ensured his 
personal survival and kept him one 
step ahead of all plots against hint 
Even his own family members have 
not been above suspicion. 

In October, three of his half 
brothers, including Barzan Tikriti, 
the powerful intelligence chief, 
were dismissed from their jobs for 
reasons that remain obscure. Thar 
whereabouts today are not known. 

Mr. Hussein has also kept con¬ 
trol of the army by repeatedly 
changing commanders and using 
poor performance in the front fines 
as a reason to dismiss, rotate or 
even execute some officers. 

Tbe war has been used to build a 
cult of personality around Mr. 
Hussein. 

Streets, squares and monuments 
have been named after him in 
Baghdad and other dues, as has the 
country’s main international air¬ 
port. Huge billboards of Mr. Hus¬ 
sein can be seen in the dries, 
the main highways and in front 
various army r ^m ps. 

Mr. Hussein's main problem to¬ 
day remains how to extricate him¬ 
self from the war he started in Sep¬ 
tember 1980. For the first time m 
four years, there may now be a 
posabDity of at least winding down 
the war, if not formally making 
peace, because of economic and 
political difficulties afflicting Iran. 

If the war does wind down. Mr. 
Hussein may emerge as a kind of 
savior on the Arab side of the Gulf 
for containing Iran’s Islamic revo¬ 
lution and protecting the vulnera¬ 
ble pro-Western sheikhdoms and 

kingdoms. 


Pole Is Freed, 
Cites Beating 

(Continued from Page 1) 
vide no information on the nature 
of their talks. 

Asked about President Ronald 
Reagan’s decision to lift some of 
the minor US. sanctions applied 
against Poland in response to the 
suppression of the union move¬ 
ment, he said he was pleased but 
noted that he had previously called 
for the waiving of all sanctions. 

The government, meanwhile, is 
continuing to study the US. an¬ 
nouncement of the lifting of sanc¬ 
tions and, while the official press 
and Jerzy Urban, the government 
spokesman, have deplored the re¬ 
sponse as insuffident and humiliat¬ 
ing, no one has rejected the offer. 

Meanwhile, with many of the 
652 political prisoners already 
freed under tbe amnesty and more 
due to gain release soon, tbe pros¬ 
pect ofa meeting of the isolated 
activists to share views and formu¬ 
laic strategy has been suggested 
a number of former Solidarity lead- 
ere. There have been suggestions 
that the reunion’be held Aug. 15 or 
30. 


Iran Plans 
Succession, 
Ex-Aide Says 

Khomeini Biness Cited 
By Former President 
By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Pm Service 

PARIS — Former President 
Abolhassan Bam-Sadr of Iran, who 
lives in exile in France, says (hat a 
plan for the transition to a post- 
Khomeini era in Iran, was started 
last month when (Ik Iranian leader 
appeared to be on the verge of 

Mr. Bani-Sadr, who was forced 
to flee Iran in 1981, said in an 
interview Friday that the scenario 
involved moves toward negotiating 
a peace settlement in Iran's war 
with Iraq, a diplomatic overture 
toward the West and firm action 
a gains t dissid ents inside the coun¬ 
try. 

“The post-Khomeini era has al¬ 
ready begun," be said, adding: “If 
Khomeini dies now, only the mod¬ 
erates have a chance of taking over 
and this is what frightens the hard¬ 
liners." 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said he bad re¬ 
ports from inside the country that 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 84, 
became seriously HI in the middle 
of July and was sent to an intensive 
care unit It was then, he said, that 
the plan for the succession was de¬ 
veloped by other leading figures in 
the regime. 

On July 28, Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
the speaker of the Majlis, or parlia¬ 
ment, said Iran was seeking to end 
the Iraqi war through diplomatic 

nv-ans 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said Iran has 
toned down its conditions far end¬ 
ing the war. A peace proposal made 

via Saudi Arabia dropped a de¬ 
mand for full reparation of war 
losses by tbe Baghdad regime and 
insisted only on the resignation of 
the Iraqi leader, Saddam Hussein, 
be said. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said a group of 
religious leaders advocating adop¬ 
tion of relatively moderate policies 
appeared to be winning a power 
struggle against a hard-core revolu¬ 
tionary faction. 

He described last week’s hijack¬ 
ing of an Air France plane to Teh¬ 
ran and a similar incident recently 
in which Spanish police thwarted a 
plot by Iranians to hijack or shoot 
down a Arabian airliner as 
attempts by the revolutionary fac¬ 
tion to sabotage the new policy. 

Because of the restrictions Iran 
has placed on independent report¬ 
ing from tire country, il is virtually 
impossible to check much of the 
information provided by Mr. Bani- 
Sadr. 

The former president, one of sev¬ 
eral Iranian politicians living in ex¬ 
ile in the West, has an interest in 
showing the world that his support¬ 
ers still occupy sensitive positions 
iiwifc the country »nd that his 
moderate line wffl emerge after the 
death of Ayatollah Khomeini. 

But at least part of his analysis of 
developments inside Iran has been 
supported by independent expats. 
Signs of an Iranian desire to im¬ 
prove ties with the West were re¬ 
peated by Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher of West 
Germany after a two-day visit to 
Tehran last month. 

Points made by Mr. Bani-Sadr 
during the interview at his well- 
guarded apartment in a Paris sub¬ 
urb included tbe following: 

• Ayatollah Khomeini's nhw«s 
precipitated an emergency meeting 
of the Council of Experts, a body of 
about 60 leaders charged with as¬ 
suring a smooth succession. On 
July 18, doctors revised their initial 
bleak assessment of bis condition. 

• On July 20, Mr. Rflfsaq j ani 
said at a prayer meeting in Tehran 
that if anything happened to Aya¬ 
tollah Khomeini he would tnm to 
Ayatollah Hussein Ali Motezari for 
guidance. Mr. Bani-Sadr said this 
indicated that Ayatollah Motezari 
had been accented as a transitional 
spiritual leader when Ayatollah 
Khomeini di«. 

• In mid-July, ooinciding with 

Ayatollah Khomeini's LQness, tbe 
authorities took a number of steps 
a gainst rinmarir. These in¬ 

cluded the execution of 150 prison¬ 
ers, starping up of the war against 
Kurdish guerrillas, staged televi¬ 
sion appearances by allegedly re¬ 
pentant criminals and a public 
campaign to enforce Islamic codes 
of dress and morality. 

• A communique circulating in 
Tehran in early July reported a 
telegram to' Ayatollah Khomeini 
from a military leader, General 
Nasser Rahmri, railing for a shake- 
up in Ihe army and the replacement 
at incompetent generals. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said his informa¬ 
tion indicated that Mr. Rafsanjani 
and President Ali Khamenei had 
agreed to set aside theirdifferences- 

“The scenario for the succession 
to Khomeini is now dear,” he said. 
“Internally, the leaders will agree 
mi a replacement for Khomdm as 
spiritual leader, arrange at least a 
temporary armistice between them¬ 
selves, and step up repression in 
older to prevent the opposition 
from appearing. Everything that 
happened last month can be ex¬ 
plained by panic that Khomeini 
was about to die." 

Mr. Bani-Sadr was dectedpresi- 
dent of Iran in January 1980 but 
was removed by Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini in June 1981. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said opposition to 
die new line appeared to come 
largely from second-level figures in 
revohitionary organizations. 

“The hard-liners do not see a 
future for themselves, which is why 
they are resorting to acts of sabo¬ 
tage," he said. “During my time It 
was the same. The leadership was 
agreed on a moderate course of 
action and. the opposition come 
from the middle layers of the revo¬ 
lution. On that occasion, Khomeini 
sided with ti£ radicals.” 
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49 Die in Plane Crasbm Bangladesh 

DHAKA Bangladesh (Combined Dispatches; — All 45 passengers 
and four crew members aboard an airliner were killed Sunday when their 
piwni» mashed in a marsh n Mr Dhaka airport, officials of the Ba n gl ad esh 
national airiine said. • - 

The plane was craning from the port city of Chittagong. The craft, a 
Fokker F-27 of the national airline, crashed about 500 yards (450 
meters) from the runway. The officials said il was raining heavily when 
tbe crashed occurred. (Reuters, AP) 

Soviet Cargo Plane Falls in Pakistan 

KARACHI (Reuters) — Nine bodies have been recovered from the 
wreckage of a Soviet An-12 cargo plane that crashed Saturday in southon 
P akistan on its way to Tashkent in Soviet Central Asia, police said 
Sunday. 

The authorities they bad cordoned off tine crash site al Nawab- 
shah. 130 miles (210 kflometeni) northeast of Karachi, amd were searching 
the wreckage. Tbe plane, which toed: off from South Yemen, landed in 
Karachi for emergency repairs and resumed its night af tw refueling. It 
crashed less than an hour later. . . _ . 

The Soviet consulate in Karachi declined to give details about tbe 
plane, its crew or cargo, and the office of the Soviet airline Aeroflot said it 
had no exact information on the flight- 

IOC Refracts Charge on Olympic TV 

LOS ANGELES (Reuters) — The president of tbe I nt er na ti on al 
Olympic Committee, Juan Antonio Samaranch, has retracted his com¬ 
plaint that the ABC television network has tended to favor American 
athletes in its coverage of the Olympic Games. 

The IOC issued a statement late Friday, after Mr. Samaranch and 
Monique Beriioux, the IOC director, met with Roone Arledge, president 
of ABC News and Sports. During the meeting, tbe statement said, “The 
IOC expressed its satisfaction with ABCs television production of the 
rtamwi and felt that international broadcasters have received appropriate 
coverage.” * 

The statement distinguished between tbe network s international feed,' 
which it described as “neutral coverage” and its programming for U.S. 
viewers. The statement was issued after Mr. Samaranch, apparently on 
the basis of what ABC was broadcasting in tbe United States, complained 
that the broadcasts of the Games favored U.S. athletes over foreigners. 
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Shell Denies Pretoria Gave It Bonuses s ‘ ^ 


LONDON (Reuters) — Shell International Petroleum Co. denied a 
report in a British newspaper Sunday that it had received secret bonus 
payments for supplying oil to Smith Africa. 

The company issued the denial in response to a report in The Observer 
that suggested Shell had received almost S200 million from South Africa 
to supply it oil in defiance of international boycotts. Shell denied that it 
had received any “secret incentives” for supplying oil to South Africa, a 
spokeswoman said. “Moreover, it reiterates that it has always observed 
producing countries destination restrictions regarding erode oil.” 

The Observer based its report on an official South African report that 
the government offered a premium of $8 a barrel of crude from its 
strategic fuel fund after the fall of the shah of Iran, its main supplier, in 
1979. 

Iran Claims Attacks on Invading Iraqis 

NICOSIA (AF) — The Ir anian air force attacked Iraqi' forces inside 
Ir anian territory Sunday, after destroying military targets in Iraq, an 
Iranian military communique claim ed Sunday. 



Iraq, Turkey Discuss New Pipeline 

ANKARA (AP) — Taha Yasin Ramadan, Iraq's first deputy prime ; 
minister, started three days of talks here Sunday on plans for a new 
TnrVtish-Iram pipeline and other projects of economic cooperation. , ’■. 

Sourcessma the Iran-Iraq war and the safety of Turkish tankers sailing 
to the Gulf war zone to load Iranian crude oil from Kharg Island are also j. 
likely to come up in discussions. ., 

Turkey and Iraq have a 1,000 kilometer (620-mile) pipeline with an ..." 4 
annual capacity of 35 million tons. Expansion of the fine, currently Iraq’s : 
only outlet foroil expats, to 49 million tons is nearly complete, officials 
said. A second pipeline, which is to run parafld to the first one and to. *» ’ j 
share the same te rminal on the Mediterranean, isplanned. Z 1 " 

Lutherans Urge U.S.-Soviet Talks 

BUDAPEST (AP) —The Lutheran World Federation has urged the .~V 
Soviet Union and the United States to resume talks on limiting medium- Y 
range nuclear missiles and called for an end to “aggression” against 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. £ 

The statements were made in two political resolutions adopted Friday Y 
by the 315 main ddegates from 99 member churches around the world. In . 

the last working session of the two-week assembly, delegates urged ' ’ 
“governments and political leaders evaywhere to halt the research, test “Y 
and production of nudear and conventional weapons.” 

Another resolution requested churches “to cooperate in the efforts to 
rebuild Nicaragua and El Salvador” and urged them “to cooperate in 
every possible way to establish human rights in Central America.” 
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Marais May lift State of Emergency 

MANILA(UPI) — President Ferdinand E. Marcos has indicated that fjl J p,,. 
be may lift a state of emergency that remained in force in the southern 1 lA it I 
Philippines after he canceled martial law three years ago. 

He told a lawyers’ convention Friday that a decision to end the state of .. 

emergency in eight provinces in the Mindanao-Sulu region, 500 miles " 

(800 kilometers) smith of Manila, would depend on an assessment ol v 
security in the region. . v'‘i 1 * •• 

Under the state of emergency, the army may bold suspected subver- 1 
sves indefinitely. Mr. Marcos’s government maintained the state of p? N . 
emergency when it ended eight years of martial law in 1981 because of a” • 

Moslem separatist guerrilla movement in the south. J* :::> v: . 
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Suspects in Israeli B ombing s Freed 


j.ii- 


JERUSALEM (UPI)—Two Israeli Army officers being held for trial ?*’ Mr <*.... 
in the 1980 car bombings that maimed two Palestinian West Bank mayors . 
were released Friday. . 

Their release was ordered by the Supreme Court, which rgected an. 
appeal by the'state attorney to keep than in orison pending the trial y . 
Major Shlomo Leviathan and Captain Aharon Gilo, both of whom serrcd ;”'n a ' . 
in the Israeli administration of me occupied West Bank, posted $30,000’*^ ;rY. 

bafl. v 

The men are charged with conspiracy in the 1980 car bombings that 
manned Mayor Bassam Shaka of Nablus and Mayor Karim Khakf of* 

Ramaflah. The trial was postponed until the end of the year. The Israelis i. . 
were detained in April when police discovered a plot to bomb five Arab- - Y : 
owned buses in East Jerusalem. ;<! jy' ■’ 

For the Record S'v 

President Jo5o Baptiste Figuetredo, 66, was hospitalized Saturday 

al least three days for treatment of severe bad: pains, the official EBN.v. 

news agency reported. (AP) '? ' *.• 

President Ronald Reagan appointed Robert A. Rowland, a tax lawyer^ 1 • v... 
who was co-chainnan of his presidential campaign in Texas in 1980, U)t- ^ 
head the Occupational Safety and Health Administration. (LA Tf - > 



working conditions feu 1,800 Greek workers at the four U.S. military J ,., 
bases in Greece. (AF/^ 1 

The three men who hijacked an Air France jetliner from Frankfurt tcu,'’•'>! v! 
Tehran last week have asked for political asylum in Iran, Ir anian officials 

Cfiiii Qflfnrvlav TH* fhvwo - j -J .L. I—nfia* > > .. 



Catholicism’s status as the state religion. The concordat, _ 
government and the Vatican in February wifi go to the 
Deputies for final ratification in September. 


bythe^V. . 

amber oK ... ■ 
(Reuters^u^^y 


Peres Asked to Form Cabinet! 

(Continued from Page 1) 
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bring home Israeli soldiers from 
Lebanon. 

He also said it would foster a 
“renewal of the peaccprocess” in 
carrying out the 1978 Camp David 
accords, winch envisioned autono¬ 
my for 1.3 million Pales tinians in 
the Israeli-occupied West Rank 
and Gaza Strip. 

■ Protest Against Kabane 

About 5.000 Jews and Arabs 


M" 

staged a protest Saturday in Um al-.; > 
Falun, an Arab town northeast 
Tel Aviv, against Meir Kahane, a I 
US.-bomrabbi who advocated theV ;•• 
expulsion of all Arabs from Israe'fy* 
in his successful campaign for tb< ^ . 

Knesset, The Associated Press reY 1 '* - 
ported from Um aJ-Fahm. 1 .... 

Mr. Kahane has said he woulc , A ^ 
start his anti-Arab program in 
aLFahm after being sworn in ss 
member of the Knesset on Aug. lT;^ , 
Um al-Fahm has a population Of> ' •};, 
26,000. 
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Under Mondale, Democrats 9 Foreign Policy Line Shifts to One of Restraint, Experts Say 


By Hedrick Smith 

New York Tima Service 




New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The foreign policy line 
at emerged from the Democratic National 

■ - invention in San Francisco is a distinct shif t 
' . >m the policies of such presidents as Hany S. 

irman . John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. John- 
n, according to foreign affairs specialists. 

;i|j « In interviews, framer officials from Demo- 
'<] Jlutic and Republican adminic tt aitAnK angled 

■ t,t Walter F. Mandate's ardent advocacy of a 
. gotiaied, verifiable freeze on the production, 

• ring and deployment of npri rar arms as the 
i'jst significant departure from past dection- 
ar platform 


Diracs.» j, 

1 ‘is i 1 If 


• Otncr specialists rite a Democratic platform 
. ink pushed through by Senator Gary Han of 
■ olorado and some of Mr. Mondale's com¬ 
ets about Centra] America as signals of a less 
sertive U.S. role in the world than in the 
nman* Kennedy and Johnson adminis tra¬ 
ms. Under these Democratic presidents, the 
lited States look on the defense of Korea, 
-cece, Turkey and Vietnam, and President 
i onry Carter declared protection fra the Gulf. 


Ih m« % iYi t.i r 


■s Mondate camp, emphasized the Democratic 
Tty’s general reluctance to involve U.S. com- 
’ i forces in Third Wodd trouble spots such as 
i Gulf- 

In a similar vein, Mr. Mondale pledged “to 
ip the illegal war in Nicaragua” in his first 100 
" ys, in office and to west “for the removal of all 
'reign fraces” from Central America. 

. 'The Democratic presidential nominee has 
ugh! to cast himself as more dedicated to arms 
nirol than President Ronald Reagan and less 
/ >dy than Mr. Reagan to involve the United 

■ ites in a foreign war. Mondale aides say. 

■ tmer officials say, the fl- 


lnstrates hrw nrnrfi the ftfff tnriw; of m H irre f ream 

Democrats have particulariy anee the 

Vietnam War, and even how the two political 
parties have switched roles since the Truman 
presidency. 

“There’s been a bigchange in the approach of 
both parties.” said Charles William Maynes, a 
Carter administration official who is now editor 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

of Foreign Policy magazine. “If you go back to 
the platforms of the 1950s, there’s been a radical 
change.” 

After Wodd War II the Democrats were pro¬ 
moting a larger U.S. role in the world. Republi¬ 
can conservatives led by Senator Robert A Taft 
of Ohio opposed President Truman’s moves to 
nation US. troops in Western Europe, and 
Ifoight D. Eisenhower campaigned in 1952 
with a pledge to end the war in Korea. Now, 
Democrats accuse the Republican White House 
of overzealous imervexitionisni abroad and 
premia peace negotiations. 

The Democratic stance this year, the special¬ 
ists suggest, is particularly striking in contrast to 

John FT Kennedy’s. In the I960 campaign, be 
charged the Republican a dmini stration with al¬ 
lowing U.S. defenses to suffer “a missil e gap” 
with the Soviet Union and pressed for a mffituy 
buildup. And in 1961 he approved an invasion 
of Cuba by exile forces armed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

“There’s no dear thread that links the Kenne¬ 
dy campaign of 1960 with the Mondale cam¬ 
paign of 1984,” said William Hyland, editor of 
Foreign Affairs maggrine. who was a policy 
adviser in the Nixon and Ford ad m i n istrations. 
“With Kennedy talking about ‘oar bearing any 
burden and paying any price 1 for defense, that 
was a different era.” 


“As a nation we crossed the watershed in the 
1970s,” Mr. Hyland added. 

“For the Democrats, it came with the nomi¬ 
nation of McGovern,” he said, referring to 
GeorgeS. McGovern’s nomination in 1972. 

“For the country as a whole, it came in 1975 
when we came out of Saigon in hinmKatioa,” he 
said. "We also discovered that detente wasn’t 
going to save os with the Russians. Since then 
both parties have had difficulty dealing with the 
post-Vietnam world and the worid ot midear 
plenty.” 

Zbigniew Brzezmski, who was na tional secu¬ 
rity adviser to President Carter, suggested the 
positions taken at the Democratic convention in 
July were to the left of those taken by Mr. Carter 
in his final two years in office. 

Is that period, Mr. Carter imposed a grain 
embargo against the Soviet Union and sought 
financing fra the MX missile, two poatioos Mr. 
Mondate has said he privately opposed. 

“We never had a major party before advocat¬ 
ing a hoax as foreign policy." Mr. Brzezinsld 
asserted. “] ihmlc the nuclear freeze is a hoax. 
It’s not achievable. It's not verifiable. 

"Yet we’re committed to it because of an 
activist wing of the party," he added. “It de¬ 
grades the quality of our foreign policy dis¬ 
course itiminwIiM rqrr stan ding in ternati on¬ 
ally.’' 

Some Mondale advisers comend that the par¬ 
ty platform and Mr. Mod dale personally were 
driven toward more liberal positions by the 
early withdrawal of conservatives such as Sena¬ 
tor John Glean of Ohio and framer Governor 
Reubin Askew of Florida from the presidential 
race. The remaining competitors at the end of 
the campaign, the Reverend Jesse L. Jackson 
and Mr. Hart, were both advocates of restraints 
on VS. use of force. 

“In the primaries and at the convention, the 


fights came from the left,” said a Mondale 
campaign official. "We had to defend our¬ 
selves.” 

More broadly, some of what became known 
as the “Scoop Jackson” wing of the Democratic 
Party, foreign policy conservatives who clus¬ 
tered around Senator Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington, defected to the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration before this year's race began. 

Among them were Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the 
chief U.S. delegate to the United Nations, and 
Richard N. Pcrte, an assistant secretary of de¬ 
fense who was a longtime aide to Senator Jack- 
son. Senator Jackson died last year. 

Mraidale lieutenants reject any notion that 
Mr. Mandate is a neo-isolationist. At the con¬ 
vention, thty nole i Mr. Mondale resisted Jesse 
Jackson’s call for unilateral U.S. renunciation of 
the first use of nuclear weapons, and Mondale 
forces defeated Mr. Jackson's drive to record 
the pasty in favor of an absolute cut in military 
speeding. 

"There is no new isolationism in Walter Mon¬ 
dale," said Barry Carter, a senior Mondale ad¬ 
viser on foreign policy. “He’s for strengthening 
conventional forces.” 

Mr. Mondale, with his advocacy of steady, 
moderate increases in military spending, has 
taken a different position from Mr. McGovern 
in 1972 and Mr. Carter in the 1976 campaign, 
both of whom urged cuts in military spending. 
Moreover, in the primaries Mr. MoudaJe resist¬ 
ed pressures to endorse a unilateral moratorium 
on U.S. missile deployments in Western Europe, 
a contrast to Mr. McGovern’s advocacy of re¬ 
ductions in U.S. forces in Europe. 

Among Democratic activists at the conven¬ 
tion, the McGovern legacy of resistance to nrili- 
taiy spending and US. involvement abroad was 
apparent in the Hart plank, in signs caning to 
“end the war in Central America" and in the 


opposition of Mr. Mraidale and his running 
mate, Representative Geraldine A Ferraro of 
New York, to developing the MX missile, the B- 
1 bomber, nerve gas sad anti-satellite weapons. 

This year, Mr. Bntezinslri suggested, the dash 
between Republicans and Democrats over for¬ 
eign policy ikies is polling “the center of gravi¬ 
ty in both parties toward extreme, in the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party toward naive escapism and in the 
Republican Party toward militant intervention¬ 
ism.” 

Other farmer officials say the most important 
new influence on foreign policy is the grass¬ 
roots political strength of the nuclear freeze 
movement. 

“You see the impact at the freeze movement 
rat both parties, with Mondale’s advocacy of the 
freeze and the a dminis tration working to make 
sure it does not look anti-arms control" said 
Mr. Maynes of Foreign Policy. 

Conservative Democrats such as Mr. Brzezin- 
sfciand Horace Busby, a former Johnson admin¬ 
istration official, now author of a political news¬ 
letter. suggested the tone at the Democratic 
convention was leading the party toward a polit¬ 
ically risky foreign policy hue. 

In Mr. Busby's words. “It does not appeal to 
the concern of the bulk of the country about 
strength against the Russians." 

Nonetheless, Mondale strategists believe 
their approach will exploit a major vulnerability 
of Mr. Reagan and appeal to the public mood 
They reckon that Democrats can score strongly 
this year on the broad issue of war and peace 
and especially on nuclear arms control. 

Private opinion surveys supplied to the Mon¬ 
dale camp have indicated that voters’ greatest 
worry about a second Reagan term is the fear 
that somehow the Republican White House will 
enmesh the country in armed conflict. 

In recent weeks Mr. Reagan has eased his 


Soviet leader, Konstantin U. Chernenko, and 
agreed in principle to enter into talks this fall 
with the Russians on limiting anti--satellite 
weapons. 

But Peter D. Hart, the Mondale poD taker, 
said be had detected no significant change in 
public uneasiness about Mr. Reagan's foreign 
policies. 

“Reagan's foreign policy stuff frightens peo¬ 
ple," said Robert S. Strauss, a former Demo¬ 
cratic Party chairman. “1 think Reagan's vulner¬ 
able politically in the world being less safe than 
three years ago." 

Repeatedly, Mr. Mondale has preached that 
message. In May, for example, he warned that 
the Reagan polity in Central America would 
lead to involvement of U.S. combat troops in 
the region. 

As an alternative, Mr. Mon dale pledged to 
end US. military exercises in Honduras and to 
withdraw “our combat forces from Honduras” 
but to continue aid and training for both the 
Honduran and Salvadoran armies. 

The contrast Mr. Mon dale has deliberately 
struck is rax with the Democratic past but with 
the Republican present. Arms control offers his 
central line or challenge to the president. 

In effect, he is resuming the polity debate of 
the 1980 campaign, when Mr. Reagan attacked 
President Carter for being too soft on the issue. 

Mr. Mraidale has ridiculed Mr. Reagan's de¬ 
cision to pursue research in modem weapons 
systems for a space-based defensive shield. Mr. 
Mondale assailed tbe idea as “a hoax" and 
warned that it would cost hundreds of billions 
of dollars and open a new front in the aims race 
without offering real protection. 

Soberly, Mr. Mondale has said, “There are 
many, many other issues, but that's the only one 
that counts.” 
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J.S. Senator, Surprising Leadership, 
iees Compromise on Military Budget 
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By Jonathan Fuerbringer 

New York Tima Service 
WASHINGTON — The Sea¬ 
t's assistant majority leader says 
it fiie final military budget fra 
35 would grow 5 per c en t after 
lation rather than the 15 percent 
ti President Ronald Reagan and 

■« rest of the Republican leader¬ 
'll have nwkteri on. 

The comment Friday by Ted Ste- 
is of Alaska, who is also the 
urman of the Appropriations 
bcommitiee on Defense, caught 
: White House and the majority 
der, Howard H. Baker Jr„ by 
prise. 

, j’ . Vfr. Baker said he did not expect 
percent to be the final figure, 
in going to talk to Senator Ste- 
is, "he added. Tim White House, 
a statement, said it was continu- 
, to push for a 7 5 percent rise, 
rhe military budget fra file next 
ad year, which starts Oct. 1, has 
m caught for weeks in a dead- 
k between the Senate, which is 
Vj trolled by the Republicans, and 
: House, which is controlled by 
Democrats. The House teader- 
p wrote a 35 percent rise aTter 
. lation into its budget resolution. 

. 1985 and has offered to com- 
imise at 5 percent. 

■ - Mr. Stevens’s su b committee ap- 
. wed a bill Friday that would 
mrit overall Pentagon spending 
Jhority of 5299 bflhon next year, 

. full 75 percent sought by the 
sident and tbe Senate Icader- 
p. Spending authority allows the 
itagon to commit money fra 


programs, but because many pro¬ 
jects extend over several years actu¬ 
al spending would be less. 

Mr. Stevens said be got his com¬ 
mittee to approve the appropria¬ 
tion bill in an effort to get around 
deadlocks between vanous com¬ 
mittees of the House and the Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr. Stevens said that although 
he supported the president's mili¬ 
tary budget, “whether we like it or 
not we mil get 5 percent, and well 
be lucky to get that." 

.“Sometime we have to make up 
our mind," be said, directing his 
comment to the president. “I'm 
idling him what’s achievable." 

Mr. Stevens said, “There has 
been son of an understanding be¬ 
tween both houses that it will be 5 
percent real growth.” 

Mr. Baker, of Tennessee, was vis¬ 
ibly surprised when asked about 
the comments. “I respect Ted's 
opinions in most thing s. buL I have 
no reason to expect that will be tbe 
end result,” be said. 

The settling erf the military bud¬ 
get is the last major decision to be 
made bn fins year’s deficit reduc¬ 
tion package. A 5 percent growth 
figure would mean that the final 
package would cut deficits, now 
projected to total about 5800 bil¬ 
lion through 1987, by about 5160 
billion over the three years. 

Tbe White, House staff, in CaB- 
fornia with the president, dodged 
questions about whether Mr. Rea¬ 
gan would accept a 5 percent rise. 
Msdra Fitzwater, deputy White 


House paess secretary, said the 
president would press for 75 per¬ 
cent. 

This insistence and disputes over 
the MX missile and other weapon 

r am have led to a stalemate on 
military budget House-Senate 
conference committees are dead¬ 
locked on the budget resolution, 
which sets non bin ding targets for 
s pending authority, and the mili¬ 
tary authorization bill, which ap¬ 
proves broad programs but not the 
money to pay fra them. The money 
is approved in an appropriation 
ML 

Mr. Stevens's strategy is to by to 
get the bill approved Friday by tbe 
subcommittee and through the full 
Appropriations Committee, possa- 
bty next week, just before the recess 
for file Republican National Con¬ 
vention and Labor Day. Then, Mr. 
Stevens said, the Senate would 
have “a defense baseline" reflect¬ 
ing the president’s desire fra a 75 
percent rise in the military budget. 

Mr. Stevens said the Senate 
would then be able to get the presi¬ 
dent's mSiiary budget, or most of 
it, to a conference with the House. 

In conference, Mr. Stevens pre¬ 
dicted, the military spending in¬ 
crease the president wants would 
be cut 

A 5 percent increase in spending 
authority fra the nrilitaiy m 1985 
would reduce the 5299 billion fig¬ 
ure the president wants to about 
5293 Muon, according to commit¬ 
tee staff. The House budget resolu¬ 
tion figure is 5285.7 trillion. 
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ustice Stevens Says His Colleagues 
lave 'Leaped’ to Exceed Authority 
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By Fred Barbash 

Wash in g t on Post Service 

CHICAGO—Justice John Paul 
vans has delivered an »«it»aiai 
;ech accusing the Supreme 
rat’s majority of overreaching 
authority in controversial cavil 
its and defendants’ rights cases, 
□slices randy cany their (lis¬ 
ts into a public forum and dis- 
s specific cases as Mr. Stevens 
' Satur day in dedicating a build- 
at (be Northwestern Univendty 
vScbooL 

iis comments concerned the 
Triple of law under which judges 
' supposed to keep their rulings 
larrow as possible and not deal 
h issues unnecessary to the reso- 
on of a case. 

aying the majority had issued 
essively "far-reaching" pro- 
incemeots and had “grasped" 
i “leaped” to decide issues that 
i should have avoided, he re¬ 
ed to several cases. 

4r. Stevens said the court bad 
e too far in the case of Memphis 
rfighccrs Union vs. Stotts by 
gesting that racial quotas in em- 
/ment might be iltegaL 
le said toe case, in which the 
ices rated that a court may not 
er an employer to protect the 
i of recently hired Wad: em- 
/ees at (he expense of white em- 
rt*s who have more seniority, 
Id have been decided on much 
newer grounds. 

-ui “the court elected to make a 
dng^^imits on a court's pow- 

5. Official Resigns; 
juseof Funds Cited 

Washington Poll Service 

ASHINGTON — Fred J. Vil- 
' the No-3 official at the Feder- 
mergency Management Agen- 
has resigned because of 
isations that he misspent 
,000 to renovate a government 
ling. 

r. Villeila’s resignation from 
igency, which is charged with 
aring for national disasters, 

: two days after a* House sub- 
miuce heard evi d ence he had 
red extensive renovations to a 
nunent building in Emim'ts- 
. Maryland. 



John Paid Stevens 

er to prescribe affirmative action as 
a remedy,” he said. 

In a second case, Colorado vs. 
Nunez, the court considered a 
criminal law decision from the Su¬ 
preme Court of Colorado and then 
dismissed it for bang purely a 
state-law matter over which the 
federal courts have no jurisdiction. 

Justice Byron R. Write, joined 
by Grief Justice Wairen £ Burger 
and Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, 
agreed in a separate concurrence 
that the court had no power to 
review the case, but they neverthe¬ 
less criticized the Colorado court’s 
ruling. 

“Three members of the court 
who are often described as conser¬ 
vatives — and who expressly 
agreed with the court's jurisdicti rat¬ 
al holding — could not resist the 




opportunity to volunteer their 
opinion about tbe rule of law that 
should have been applied to the 
merits of the case,^ Mr. Stevens 
said. 

■ Court’s Record Defended 

Philip Hager of the Los Angeles 
Times reported earlier from Chica¬ 
go: 

The soliriiorgeneral of the Unit¬ 
ed States, Rex E. Lee, has defended 
the recent record of the Supreme 
Court, saying that, contrary to 
claims by critics, the justices’ rul¬ 
ings widening law enforcement 
powers have strengthened individ¬ 
ual rights and made Americans 
“more free." 

Mr. Lee, whose office argues the 
government’s side in cases before 
the court, made his remarks Friday 

He took strong issue with the 
contention that the court, in its 
tram that ended last month, had 
taken a philosophical turn to the 
right (hat unfainy favored govern¬ 
ment authority over individual lib¬ 
erty. 

“People trim live in (he United 
Stales have more rights and enjoy 
more freedoms because of the work 
of the United States Supreme 
Court during the term,” he said. 

Mr. Lee raid it was a distortion 
to say that rulings favoring the po¬ 
lice automatically come at the ex¬ 
pense of the individual 

“Very amply, crime inhibits 
freedom,” he said. “Fra the over¬ 
whelming majority of people in 
America, the thief, the rapist and 
the kidnapper pose a significantly 
greater threat not only to our hap¬ 
piness but... to onr liberties than 
do the policeman and the jailer.” 


A woman checks globs of oil on a beach at Galveston. 

Oil Spilled From Grounded Tanker 
Fouls Texas Coast, Spares Marshes 

United Pros International 

GALVESTON, Texas — Globules of crude oil front a grounded 
tanker coated a coastal area spanning this city’s most popular tourist 
beaches but missed two environmentally sensitive marshlands 

Crews used toad-working equipment Saturday to remove the ofi, 
which was spilled when the British ship Alvenus went aground July 30 
about 100 miles (160 kilometeis) east, off the shore of Cameron, 
Louisiana. The spill has been estimated at 1.25 milBoa gallons (4.7 
million filers). Texas officials confirmed that 55 miles (90 Mometers) 
of coastline bad been affected. 

"The environmental impact of this thing was very minimal,” said 
Dale Pluckett, a spokesman for the U.S. Coast Guard. “No sheen, let 
alone any oil, got into the marshlands. That's what would have been 
hard 10 clean up." 


Turner, Seeking Votes, 
Goes to Canada’s West 


By Douglas Martin 

New York Tima Service 

VANCOUVER, British Colum¬ 
bia — Prime Minister John N. 
Turner carried his election cam¬ 
paign to western Canada last week 
in an effort to end the bitterness 
that existed between the people of 
tbe region and his predecessor, 
Pierre EUkm Trudeau. 

Mr. Trudeau's policies pc energy 
and rail transportation were seen 
by flu people of western Canada as 
benefiting Quebec and Ontario at 
their expense. 

Mr. Tomer hopes that the gov¬ 
erning Liberal Party, which now 
holds only two seals in Parliament 
from districts west of Ontario, can 
revive its fortunes in western Cana¬ 
da. He has underscored his com¬ 
mitment by taking the politically 
risky step of seeking his own elec¬ 
tion to Parliament from a district in 
Vancouver now hrid by the Con¬ 
servatives. 

“I understand your sense of 
alienation, your sense of bong ir¬ 
relevant to the decisions made in 
the small triangle between Toron¬ 
to, Ottawa and Montreal," Mr. 
Tomer told supporters here. 
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AMERICAN TOPICS 


Mr. Turner’s goal of making the 
Liberals a national party is shared 
by the opposition Progressive Con¬ 
servative Party. They are trying to 
increase their strength 1 in Quebec, 
where they hold only one of 75 
seats. Brian Mulroney. the party 
leader, is taking the same gamble as 
the prime minister by choosing to 
run m a Quebec district long held 
by the Liberals. 

Mr. Turner was sworn in as 
prime minister on June 31. Shortly 
afterward, he called for a general 
election on Sept. 4, saying he need¬ 
ed a new mandate to deal with 
Canada’s proNems. 

Mr. Turner's message is that his 
experience in politics and business 
can reverse the economic decline of 
the past three years. Canada’s un¬ 
employment rate is more than 50 
percent greater than that of tbe 
United States, and a fifth of the 
nation’s youths do not have jobs. 

Some commentators have said 
Mr. Turner’s nine-year absence 
from politics may have dulled his 
political skills. Opinion polls show 
he was badly defeated in a recent 
series of debates with Mr. Mul¬ 
roney. 


White Couple Gets 
To Adopt Black Child 

A white couple in Maryland 
opposing a state policy that dis¬ 
courages interracial adoptions 
was told Friday that they will 
be allowed to adopt a mildly 
retarded 3-year-old black child. 
Tbe Department of Social Ser¬ 
vices in Baltimore County, 
Maryland, agreed that the cou¬ 
ple would make better parents 
than would other applicants. 

James and Jackie Haas, a 
childless couple who are both 
special education teachers, were 
told in March that the county 
would consider their adoption 
request only if nationwide ef¬ 
forts to find a suitable black 
family were futile. Stale policy 
requires that social service de¬ 
partments make all possible ef¬ 
forts to place children with fam¬ 
ilies of tbe same race. 

Tbe couple went to court to 
have tire state policy found un¬ 
constitutional, but that case is 
now moot following tbe county 
decision to let them have the 
child. 

PinbaD, Jukeboxes . 
Fall Victim to Video 

The pinball machine and the 
jukebox are vanishing from 
bars, restaurants and amuse¬ 
ment arcades across the coun¬ 
try, giving way to video games 
and video disc players and the 
all-music channel rat television. 

"Kids don't want to play pin- 
baD any more." said Harry Sou- 
lelte, operator of a penny ar¬ 
cade in Brooklyn. “They 
walked away from the pinball 
machine to play Pac-Man and 
Star Wars in late 1979, when the 
video boom began, and they 
have never looked back since." 

Some in tbe industry, where 
sales have been slow or virtually 
nonexistent, insist that the pin¬ 
ball machine and jukebox are 
not dead yet, especially among 
those over 35. Other disagree. 

“It’s wishful thinking on their 
part" said Steve Hochman. 
owner of Crown Vending Co„ 
an operator of video games in 1 
Queens. “As far as I can see, I 


there is no going back for these 
kids who grew up in a fast- 
paced world. They all find the 
pinball machine too slow and 
boring." 


Topless Rules Eased 
For Olympic Visitors 

Police in Santa Monica, Cali¬ 
fornia. being diplomatic for the 
Olympic games, have decided 
fra the time being not to arrest 
European women who are go¬ 
ing topless on beaches — a 
practice frequent in Europe but 
banned on most U.S. beaches. 

“We usually don’t do any¬ 
thing about it until someone 
complains," said a senior life¬ 
guard, Bill Asturias. He said he 
just tells the women to cover up. 

However, Mr. Asturias said 
some American women are tak¬ 
ing advantage of the relaxed 
rules and are taking off their 
own tops, that pretending not 
to understand English. “But 
when we say well call the police 
if (hty don't puL it bade on, that 
usually gets through,” be said. 


Notes on People 

Same of the most intense 
scrutiny of the Democratic vice 
presidential candidate, Geral- 
dfaie A. Ferraro, is coming from 
the office erf Senator Alfonse M. 
D*Amato, Republican of New 
York. Mr. D’Amaio won a 
three-way race in 1980 with less 
than a majority of the vole, and 
may be racing a serious chal¬ 
lenge in seeking a second term 
in 1986. If tbe Democratic tick¬ 
et does not win tins fall, D’A¬ 
maio strategists reportedly be¬ 
lieve that Ms. Ferraro, who 
must gtye up re-dectiou to her 
House seal to run for vice presi¬ 
dent, will be the leading candi¬ 
date to oppose him. 

□ 

Plans to include a NewTesta- 
mem Bible in the 5,000 wel¬ 
come kits for delegates and al¬ 
ternates to the Republican 
National Convention in Dallas 
in two weeks were scrapped Fri¬ 
day, shortly after Hyman H. 
Bookbinder, spokesman for the 


American Jewish Committee in 
Washington, complained to the 
White House about the idea. 

□ 

Theodore H. White, the writ¬ 
er. has resigned from the Na¬ 
tional Press Dub to protest the 
July 30 appearance at the dub 
of Louis Farrakharu the Nation 
of Islam leader. He also re¬ 
turned an award the club gave 
him four years ago. Mr. White 
said be resigned chiefly because 
Mr. Farrkhan threatened 
against a Washington Post re¬ 
porter who quoted the Rever¬ 
end Jesse L Jackson referring 
to Jews as “Hymies." 


Short Takes 

On Aug. 7 Americans in doz¬ 
ens of dries wifi turn back tbe 
dock to an era when dozens 
went for nighttime strolls or 
whiled away summer evenings 
on their porches or front stoops. 
They'll be participants In a 
“National Night Out,” an un¬ 
usual anti-crime effort that is 
intended both to deter street 
crime and show that the public 
is fed up with it. About 95 U.S. 
communities, induding Phila¬ 
delphia and Minneapolis, are 
backing the night out by en¬ 
couraging residents to stay out¬ 
doors from 9 to 10 P.M. 

□ 

The business traveler who 
slays overnight in a first-class 
hold and eats three meals a day 
in first-class restaurants wifi 
pay an average of S178 daily in 
Manhattan, says a management 
consulting firm quoted in Pa¬ 
rade Magazine. Runzbeimer 
and Co., which tracks 100 
American and 25 Canadian dr¬ 
ies frequented by business trav¬ 
elers, says that Washington fol¬ 
lows New York City as the most 
expensive business destination, 
at 5149 a day. Travelers going 
first-class in Atlantic City. New 
Jersey and Los Angeles will av¬ 
erage 5134 a day, and in Chica¬ 
go S130 daily. 

□ 

More titan 16 million people 
wort full- or part-time for the 
federal, state and local govern¬ 
ments combined, says the U.S. 
Census Bureau. 
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A Food Policy for Africa 


There is, in most of black Africa, a perma- 
oent food crisis — a “food challenge, ” the 

development experts euphemistically call it_ 

md it has been getting worse. In “normal'' 
times, without major drought or world reces- 
son, millions of people are disa b led by mal¬ 
nutrition and poor diet, and million s die. Most 
of the countries in which they Kve were pitiful- 

ago. Through the 1960s at^JPTCte^eir^foctf 
production expanded at an average annu al 
rate of 15 percent and their populations at 
2.9 percent. Commercial food-grain imports 
reached 20 million tons in 1980, food aid 15 
nhflioa tons. Droughts and world recession cut 
into local production and imports alike. 

America has always been a major provider 
of food assistance to Africa. The Reagan ad¬ 
ministration went against that tradition earlier 
this year when it allowed $60 million in Afri¬ 
can famine relief to remain hostage for several 
months to congressional approval of aid to 
Centra] America. However, leading private 
ag en cie s have saluted the African food aid 


initiative that the Reagan administration pre¬ 
sented last month. The program calls for fi¬ 
nancing transportation associated with food 
aid, funding to accelerate relief procedures, 
prepositioning grain in selected Third World 
areas, and creation of a task force to nuke 
belter forecasts of food shortages. 

But food aid is not the Africans’prime need; 
more efficient food production is. The UN 
World Food Council reports that many Afri¬ 
can countries are addressing the “inefficient 
marketing channels, artificial price-fixing 
measures (which usually favor the urban con¬ 
sumer at the expense of the rural producer) 
and other macroeconomic policies that ad¬ 
versely affect incentives for the production of 
food.” But few of these countries are doing 
nearly enough about it. To spur them on, the 
Reagan adminis tration has proposed a five- 
year, SSOO-miltion incentive for food policy 
reform — its “economic policy initiative for 
Africa.” Congress is bring a hit sticky on the 
details, but the idea is just what Africa needs. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The True Olympic Spirit 


Meeting with American Olympians on the 
eve of the Los Angeles games. President Rea¬ 
gan identified himself squarely with the “new 
patriotism” which, be suggested, was about to 
be expressed and exemplified in the perfor¬ 
mance of those athletes. It was a bit of hokum, 
but it was perhaps forgivable. An element of 
nationalism lies close to the core of the Olym¬ 
pic games, and no less — perhaps more — 
among spectators than among participants. It 
is something that no politician running for re- 
election could be expected to ignore. 

Other feelings have also been on view in Los 
Angeles. We have in mind a special moment 
on Thursday. The American men's gymnastic 
team had won a thrilling upset victory two 
nights before, edging out the Chinese and 
Japanese, and the individual men’s gymnastic 
competition was now in full swing. Ban Con¬ 
ner did gyrations on the pommel horse of a 
surpassing strength and elegance, and got a 
9.95. He stood near the apparatus as Li Ning 


of China did a routine no less stupefying, also 
for a 9.95. Li Ming's mask broke into a grin, 
and he went up to Bart Conner, who seems 
always to be grinning. Right in the middle of 
this incredible contest, they joyfully slapped 
high fives: two superb athletes, exhilarated by 
the demands of their sport, reaching for die 
moment beyond personal ambition, demon¬ 
strating perfectly the best Olympic spirit. 

The American athletes represent the Ameri¬ 
can people. Mr. Reagan had also said, “not in 
some kind of narrow nationalist sense but in a 
wider sense. They reflect the things we taught 
them about h uman conduct and human effort 
— all the good thing s they learned on the 
playing fields and at the gym, on the city 
streets and in the playgrounds of America." 
That time around, Mr. Reagan had it exactly 
right. Good things have been learned by many 
athletes from many different countries. They 
have been teaching the rest of us. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Leave Religion Out of It 


When John F. Kennedy became president 
a generation ago, it was thought that the issue 
of a candidate’s religion was buried forever in 
America. After nearly 200 years of Protestant 
presidents, the country was finally led by a 
Roman Catholic. And if a Catholic, why not a 
Jew, a Buddhist or a Moslem? Why not, for 
that matter, an agnostic or atheist? What mat¬ 
ter in presidents are human values, moral val¬ 
ues, not religious affiliation or baptism. That 
the devQ can quote Scripture for his own 
purposes is. after all, something most of us 
have learned before reaching voting age. Yet 
now, due to a president who has been relent¬ 
lessly blurring the Sue between church and 
state, religious credentials are again being fac¬ 
tored into the electoral process. 

Consider a speech that Mr. Reagan made 
recently at a Roman Catholic church in Hobo¬ 
ken, New Jersey. He said he did not believe 
that someone can be compassionate and yet 
support a woman’s right to choose abortion. 
“How can they parade down the street, wear¬ 
ing compassion as if it were a cloak made of 


neon?” he asked. “They have no compassion 
for the most helpless of God’s creatures.” 

Some of those allegedly pitiless people were 
probably in the president’s audience. Catho¬ 
lics are as likely to have abortions as members 
of other religious groups, and just as likely to 
endorse the dunce. That tiny may thus differ 
with their church's teaching is a mairw for 
(hem, their dergy, their conscience. It is not 
the business of the president. 

Nor is Mr. Reagan's faith the business of his 
opponents. “The president walks around call¬ 
ing himself a good C hristian, " Geral dine Fer¬ 
raro said recently, “but I don’t for one believe 
it, because the policies are so terribly unfair.” 
Ms. Ferraro was right in her policy judgment, 
wrong to characterize that judgment as pious. 

But it is Mr. Reagan who started this “holier 
than thou” competition, invoking religion on 
abortion, foreign policy, school prayer and 
other issues. He has intruded on sacred and 
private realms, dividing Americans in ways 
repugnant since the birth of the republic. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


A Soviet Boot for Honecker? 


[The planned visit to West Germany next 
month by Erich Honecker, the East German 
leader,] clearly had to be deared with Moscow 
in the first place, and could still be canceled on 
orders from the same quarter. So what is going 
on? It is unlikdy that what we are witnessing is 
a pure charade, any more than it is a dangerous 
rift between [East Berlin] and the Kremlin. But 
there have been many signs lately that, in the 
face of Russia's continuing inability to raise 
the living standards of Eastern Europe from 
her own resources. East Germany is moving 
toward those other Comecon countries (nota¬ 
bly Hungary. Romania and Poland) which are 
seeking economic salvation from the West, In 
other words, Herr Honecker may be trying to 
wriggle his toes just a little too much, with the 
Kremlin feeling that the time has come to 
bring a cautionary boot down on them. 

— The Sunday Telegraph (London). 


made by the Germans for national reconcilia¬ 
tion draws keen attention — and envy. [Gould] 
North Korean leaders soon become versatile 
enough to learn a lesson from another Com¬ 
munist state, East Germany, in the 

imperative task of easing the national pains 
and paving the way for unification? 

— The Korea Times (Seoul). 


A Futile Mission to Moscow 


For Koreans, another nation plagued by 
postwar territorial division, the progress being 


The recent visit to the Soviet Union by the 
United Nations secretary-general. Javier Karra: 
de Cuidlar, was deeply disappointing. There 
was no joint communique, and his frustration 
was candily reflected by his avoidance of the 
press. All he was prepared to say was that his 
visit was useful in that he had been able to hear 
the views of his hosts on a wide range of issues. 
Whatever transpired on the question of Af¬ 
ghanistan remains secret. The obvious conclu¬ 
sion is that the secretary-general got nowhere 
in his discussions on a political settlement. 

— South China Morning Post (Hong Kong). 
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1909: A Grand Send-Off for file Czar 
COWES, England — The Emperor and Em¬ 
press of Russia brought beautiful weather to 
Cowes from the moment they arrived here, and 
this afternoon [Aug. 5], in lovely sunshine, they 
left, amid salutes from the Dreadnoughts and 
friendly waves of handkerchiefs from the Vic¬ 
toria and Albert, where all the Royal family- 
had assembled on the bridge. From the signal 
mast of the Royal yacht, as the Stanaart 
moved up, the following signal was hoisted: 
"Good journey, au rcvoir." The Imperial pro¬ 
cession was a pretty sight. While three Dread¬ 
noughts remained at anchor, three more which 
had been anchored a mile or so up the Solent 
steamed out and took the lead. Next came two 
sage-green Russian torpedo boats, then the 
Standart, flying the Imperial standard at the 
main, looking very smart, trim and graceful. 


1934: Admiral Byrd Awalb Rescue 
LITTLE AMERICA* Antarctica — A second 
attempt to reach Rear Admiral Rkhard E. 
Byrd, who is alone in a snow hut 123 miles 
from Little America, the base camp of his 
Antarctic expedition, has started. Anxiety as 
to the fate of Admiral Byrd, marooned alone 
in his hut, has been set at rest by the resump¬ 
tion of wireless communication between the 
explorer and his base. The first rescue party set 
out for Byrd’s lonely outpost two weeks ago 
after he radioed that he had hurt his arm and 
requested that two meteorologists be sent to 
break the vigil that he had planned to keep for 
five months during a survey which, it was 

hoped, would throw some light on the past and 
furore dimale of the region. A severe blizzard 
drove back the party, however, after it had 
covered twenty-oght miles. 
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Hiroshima + 39: High Time to Ban Tests 


N ew york — 

yeans ago, on Aug. ti, 1945, the 
£nola Gay opened its bomb bay 
doors over Hiro&ima, and America 
became the first and only nation to 
use nudear weapons against anoth¬ 
er. On this somber anmvenauy. a 
public campaign is being launched 
to achieve an end to aD nodear 
explosions by the time of Hiroshi¬ 
ma's 40th observance in 1985. 

The campaign is not as farfetched 
as it may sound. Once before, start¬ 
ing in the Eisenhower administra¬ 
tion, a moratorium on all nudear 
testing was observed by the United 
States and the Soviet Union- Twice, 
in the Kennedy and Carter admutis- 
(ration s, a com prehensive test ban 
treaty (CTBT) was almost achieved. 
The Kennedy effort ended in the 

limited test ban treaty, banning nu¬ 
dear explosions in toe atmosphere. 
The Carter negotiations wear virtu¬ 
ally complete; with the Russians 
agreeing to on-sitc inspections far 
verification, when the invasion of 
Afghanistan and resistance to the 
treaty by the U5. military and the 

laboratories scuttled it. 
Then Ronald Reagan took office 
and began a nudear buildup that 
caused him to renounce any inten¬ 
tion of negotiating a test ban. He 
thus gave the back of bis hand to 
legal treaty commitments under¬ 
taken by ms predecessors — for in 
the limited test ban treaty of 1963 
and Inter in the nonproliferation 
treaty of 1970, both ratified by the 
U.S. Senate, America had solemnly 
pledged its best efforts to bring 
about an end to nuclear testing. 

Renewed nudear proliferation is 
one good reason to bring public 
pressures on Mr. Reagan, if he is re¬ 
elected, to seek a comprehensive 
test ban. At their last review confer¬ 
ence in 1980, signatory nations of 
the nonproliferation treaty warned 
that if me endear powers did not 

ar tesfcTb^the time oTtherr next 
conference in 1985, some might re¬ 
nounce the treaty and resume mide¬ 
ar weapons development- But the 
only thing that has been done about 
nudear tests has been to conduct 
more of them in the United Stales 
and in the Soviet Union. 

Nonproliferation is only one rea¬ 
son. Dr. Glenn T. Seabore of the 
University of California, who head¬ 
ed the Atomic Enragy Commxsaon 
under Presidents Kennedy and 


By Tom Wicker 


Johnson, says in a statement sup¬ 
porting the new drive for a compre¬ 
hensive test ban that it would “halt 
that aspect of the arms race that is 
mny threatening: the qualitative 
improvements in nuclear weapons.” 

A relatively simple step to take 
and enforce, the ban would produce 
“new momentum" in more complex 
arms control negotiations. And it 
mi ght lead to improved Soviet-U.S- 
rdatioos across the board. 

Dr. Seaboxg prepared his rcmaits 
(qj g Washington news conference 
to be held on Aug- fi at which the 
CTBT campaign will be announced 
by the Ctentesrto Defense Informa¬ 
tion, which hopes for worldwide 


w,*. W. AvereU Hardman, the 
U.S. negotiator for the limited test 
ban treaty, ami numerous scientists 
and scientific organizations are ex¬ 
pected to register their backing. 

Walter Mondale, the Democratic 
presidential nominee, announced in 
the spring that if be is elected he 
will observe a moratorium on nucle¬ 
ar testing as long as Moscow does, 
as a step toward renewing negotia¬ 
tions to a comprehensive test ban. 



Draw* ns bv OhnMHV 


__ able 

opposition wiB centra, first, on the 
supposed difficulties of verification. 

to fact, asde from the Soviet 
Union’s stated willingness to accept 
on-site inspection, the scientific evi¬ 
dence is overwhelming that nudear 
tests above one Hinton hi magni¬ 
tude (smaller explosions have IxtUe 
value for weapons development) 
can be detected by srismic 
Opponents will also argue, as be¬ 
fore, that testing is necessary to 
keep weapons in the nuclear stock- 
pilein working order. In fact, "me¬ 
ticulous inspection disassem¬ 
bly” have been the main reliance 
procedures f or such checkups, a f or- 
mra director of the Los Alamos lab¬ 
oratory has testified. 

These spurious arguments have 
prevailed in the past But the real 
reason for testing is to develop and 
improve nudear weapons; and rite 
best reason to aconipidumsive test 
ban is to put a stop to that in Ameri¬ 
ca, the Soviet Union and anywhere 
else it might be contemplated. 

The New York Times. 


Afterward f There Was No Hate Left 9 


By Robert 

N EW YORK — In Hiroshima I recently met Rent 
Schafer, a Dutch soldier who spent three and a 
half years as a prisoner of war building tankers in the 
Mitsubishi shipyards. He suffered during those years, 
he told me, ana learned to hate his guards, as wdl as all 
Japanese. Every night he spent as a prisoner of war he 
said a silent prayer, invoking God’s help to an attack 
on the dty to exact rmreage and to end the war. In 
Almost 1945, he said, his prayers were finally answered. 

Early on that morning, a guard called out an air-raid 
wanting, and Ik dove into a ditch. “The explosion 
looked like li ghtning bad struck the earth near me,” he 
remembers.‘Thunder came out of the earth. There was 
total darkness and 1 could feel the heal an my back. It 
was so black that I thought I had gone Mind. Then I 
saw what I thought was a huge orange balloon. It grew 
so large and so aright that I thought it was going to 
crush me. Then I realized it was a dond. In its hght 
I saw that everything had been flattened. 

“All around me I could see people with skin peeling 
off their bodies. Bloody soldiers were wandering every¬ 
where. I thought I was living after the end of the wodd. 
I stumbled hack to our camp, where one of the Dutch 
officers gave orders to search for other POWs and to 
carry the wounded up a nearby hill and out of the way 
of the fire. 1 went back 


Karl Manoff 


and forth three times that night, 


“Fran the moment the bomb went off, there was no 
hate left. It was a strange ecperience—how hate can be 
turned to pity by a single bomb. There was no differ¬ 
ence for me between the Japanese victims and my 
friends. I felt myself a victim among other victims, not 
a Dutchman among Japanese. The bomb Hifad hate.” 

Nagasaki createdanew kind of ^community, a bizarre 
and terrible nudear brotherhood in which suffering 
united those whom hatred had divided. In the years 
since World War H, the entire weald has been drawn 
into this new community as nudear weapons and new 
delivery systems have made dear that au humanity is 
now a member of the same fraternity erf risk- 
In a terrible caprice of fate, the vulnerability that all 
the world has come to share has, to the first time in 
history, created a true world community, with a com¬ 
mon condition (the threat of the bomb), a common . 
interest (avoiding die holocaust) and common re¬ 
sources (the moral and political viaon to do so). 

It is one of history’s richer ironies that a world 

r n m m n ni ty diw iW emer ge, wily linrii-r tha si g n of ntwm- 

nent destruction. But we now understand that we are 
all equally at risk — that we share a common destiny 
> we, together, can fashion. 



The writer is on leave as managing editor of Harper’s 
magazine to write a book on press coverage of nuclear 
arms issues. He contributed this to The New York Times. 


And Now ASATs , With No Stopping if Tests Start 


N EW YORK — President Rea¬ 
gan has now professed a will¬ 
ingness to curb the competition be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union to procure anti-satel¬ 
lite (ASAT) weapons. However, in¬ 
stead of accepting a mutual morato¬ 
rium on such programs, Mr. Reagan 
is insisting on conducting America’s 
first real ASAT tests this fall Hie 
would then have to rdy on a defer¬ 
ral of future tests if negotiations 
were to succeed before the ASAT 
race was stepped up another notch. 

The space weapons race is ap¬ 
proaching a crossroad, and the way 
we turn in the next few months may 
wefl determine whether we doom 
ourselves to annihilation. 

On June 29 the Soviets offered to 
start talks in September in Vienna 
to ban such weaponry; but they 
have been equivocal about accept¬ 
ing the U5. position on the agenda 
and tuning. One pant they have 
made is that the talk* cannot be 
productive unless the United States 
refrains from testing its ASAT sys¬ 
tem. The Soviets nave stopped all 
tests of their crude system. 


By Herbert Scoville Jr. 


Utis is not just a debate between 
Presidents Reagan and Chernenko 
to stake out an initial position at 
Vienna. It has been the subject of a 
debate between the Reagan admin¬ 
istration and Congress. 

'This spring the House of Reprc- 
sentathps tied a rider to the defense 
authorization bill, forbidding the 
rose of funds for ASAT testing as 
long as the Soviets do not resume 
tests. A amSar measure in the Sen¬ 
ate was narrowly defeated. 

The issue is before the Senate- 
House Conference Committee. The 
commitiee is working on a compro¬ 
mise between the administration's 
position (no delay in U-S. testing) 
and (be House position (a UJL- 
Soviet moratorium white an agree¬ 
ment is worked out). One compro¬ 
mise reportedly would have allowed 
the air force to conduct tests against 
a space object this fall but would 
have postponed subsequent tests. 

Bat this sort of compromise ig¬ 
nores the fact that one cannot be¬ 
come just a little bit pregnant. Once 


this key space test is made, the 
chances are ml that the ASAT race 
can be aborted. Any talks would 
collapse, as die European missile 
negotiations ended alter the first 
Pershing-2 missiles were deployed. 

The Reagan administration most 
know this . If President Reagan in¬ 
sists on continuing with the ASAT 
test program, it is a dear demon¬ 
stration that im te not really interest¬ 
ed in halting this arms race. It 
would be an indication that his pro¬ 
fessed change of heart from his 
March 31 report to Congress reject¬ 
ing such negotiations is only a polit¬ 
ical ploy to undercut Democratic 
criticism during the ca m paig n . 

But ending the space arms race is 
too important a goal to become a 
victim of politics. Once both sides 
test and deploy ASAT systems for 
destroying low-altitude space vehi¬ 
cles, US. military satellites will be 
at risk. These are more critical to 
US. security (ban comparable sat¬ 
ellites are to the Soviet Union. 

More important. Pandora's Box 


wffl be open on a myriad of space- 

oriented ballistic missile defense 


programs. ASAT can be used as a 
cover to evade the prohibitions on 
space and mobile ABM systems in 
me 1972 ABM treaty. This treaty, 
which President Reagan’s Scow- 
craft commission called one of the 
most successful aims control agree¬ 
ments, is already being threatened - 
by Mr. Reagan’s “Star Wars” pro¬ 
gram. Legitimizing low-altitude 
ASATs wifi ring its death kndL 
America’s, future security and 
economic interests He in a mutual 
hall to all ASAT tests now. The 
Soviets have a clumsy and unreli¬ 
able ASAT system. Now is the time 
for national restraint and serious 
negotiations. This is a sormdra road 
to security than relying on a mirage 
of future restrictions to save us alter 
a first real ASAT test has made us a 
little bit pregnant 


The writer was assistant (Erector 
of ike U.S. Arms Control and Disar¬ 
mament Agency from 1963 to 1969. 
He contributed mis comment to the 
Las Angeles Times. 


A Decade of Post-Watergate Ethics in Government 


N EW YORK — It takes time to 

assess the lasting Impo rtance of 
whac appears at a given moment to be 
a histone event, bat there is little 
doubt that President Richard Nix¬ 
on’s resignation 10 years ago this 
week was historically important. 

There have been scandals in high 
and low places in American govern¬ 
ment since the bcgimmig of the re¬ 
public, some of them notorious — 
like the Teapot Dome scandal of the 
1920s, when the secretary of the inte¬ 
rior was convicted of taking bribes 
to leasing naval ofl reserves to pri¬ 
vate operators. But only Watergate 
has led to a president’s resignation. 

The enormity of the 1974 scandal 
prompted a governmental response 
of unique magnitude. Laws have 
been passed and court decisions 
made that define new rules and ex¬ 
pectations for ethics in government. 
Today, officials are accountable to 
(he stringent standards of a post- 
Waiagale morality. 

This new strictness is a mixed 
blessing. FBI agents poring as Arab 
sheikhs have approached congress¬ 
men who had not solicited bribes and 
offered them cash in return for fa¬ 
vors. The FBI in (hose cases was not 
discovering malfeasance in public of¬ 
fice but oeating it BeforeWatergate, 
such a tactic would probably nave 
been condemned by the courts as 
il In today’s throw-the- 
it atmosphere, the courts 
sustained the oonwetians. 

In direct response to Watergate, 
the Ethics in Government Act was 
passed and signed into law in 1978, 
when I was a senior member of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. It requires federal office¬ 
holders to disclose in great detail the 
financial holdings and activities of 
themselves and their family mem- 
bos. It has, on the whole, been 
strongly enforced. 

There were criminal prosecutions 
for corruption in the federal govern¬ 
ment before the Ethics in Govern¬ 
ment Act, but prescriptions far the 
avoidance of conflict of interest and 
to strict financial disclosure require¬ 
ments are post-Watergate reforms. 
The public should take advantage of 
the required disclosures; they are 
appropriate to consider in judging 


By Jacob K. Javits 


whether an official’s life-style is con¬ 
sistent with his responsibilities. 

The Ethics in Government Act also 
provides that, when there are allega¬ 
tions of criminal conduct by high 
officeholders up to and including the 
president, an independent counsel is 
to be appointed, with broad powers 
to investigate and prosecute This 
provision rests on the concept that 
the Justice Department, headed by a 
presi den dally appointed attorney 
general, cannot be entrusted with the 
investigation of possible crimes by 
high administration officials. 

This subjection of the president 
and his aides to outside scrutiny — 
which upholds the precept that no 
one is above the law — was a major 
blow to (he “imperial presidency 7 ’ of 
thepre-Watergate era. 

Tire press has assumed a newly 
aggressive role as an ethical watchdog 
since Watergate. America has always 
had a crusading press ready to seize 
on corruption, but the probe-in- 
depth known as ‘‘investigative re¬ 
porting” is an innovation. Like any 
reform, this new form of journalism 
creates problems as wdl as solving 


ty for destroying public 
without a trial or hearing, merely by 
publishing an investigative report. 

Stale legislatures nave acted to 
promote investigative journalism by 
passing “shield laws” that permit re¬ 
porters to refuse to divulge their 
sources even when called upon to do 
so at a trial or grand jury investiga¬ 
tion. The assumption underlying 
such laws is that the free flow or 
information to the press from sources 
secure in their anonymity is more 
important to society than the. full 
disclosure of all relevant facts in any 
particular legal proceeding. 

The courts have tent then aid to the 

fwOT^Ubeuicfu t^mcomagepub- 
Ucation of disclosures about public 
officials. Even tf a report turns out to 
be falsa, a public official cannot re¬ 
cover damages unless the report was 
published with knowledge that it was 
false; or with reckless maegard for 
whether it was false or not 
Post-Watergate sensitivity to eth¬ 
ics in government is still very much 
alive, and may wdl be a subject of 
debate between the candidates in this 

presidential etectioo. Walter Mon- 
dale has already accused President 
Reagan's administration of a great 
Mr.Mondafe 
was criticized for appointing Bert 

The rules of the 


fatergaie’s legacy is a new stan¬ 
dard of morality m government. Poli¬ 
tics will be cleaner as a result. 


In Poland, 
Amnesty 
Can Be Bad 
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By Ewa Brantley 


B OSTON—The Reagan adminis¬ 
tration may have matte a seri¬ 
ous mistake in deciding so hastily to 

aw 


wit 


The amnesty, as passed on July 21, 
applies to 35,000 common criminals 
and 652 political prisoners, including 
seven Solidarity leaders and four 
founders of the dissident intellectu¬ 
als’ organization KOR. Yet the au¬ 
thorities’ past record in the granting 
of amnesty—in particular, their con¬ 
duct last year after a shnilar amnesty 
law—is no cause for optimism. 

It is natural to assume that politi¬ 
cal prisoners who have been amnes¬ 
tied are convicted people who can 
now leave prison, go home to their 
familie s and resume something very 
like a normal existence. In all lxkeh- 
hood, none of tins is correct. The new 
amnesty law is identical to the one 
passed a year ago, and it may wefl be 
applied in a similarly harsh way. 

What exactly happened last yeai? 
At the end of 1983 the government 
announced that the amnesty had 
been applied to 4,834 political of¬ 
fenders. (Neither then nor now has 

the government claimed thai the *m- 
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nesty covered all political prisoners.) 
The government did not announce 
the names of any of the amnestied . 
offenders, and the figures cannot eas¬ 
ily be verified. Nevertheless, enough 
is known to show that the amnesty 
scarcely deserved its name. 

According to the government’s 
own figures, more than naif (2,743) of 
the amnestied political offenders had * 
never been convicted.. These were - 
people " gains t whom proceedings 
were bem*! considered or had been 
started What is wrong with this? 
Isn’t amnesty just as good as bring 
tried and acquitted? Not at all. 

Such a person is in effect given a 
suspended sentence without a trial. 
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today prevent members from exercis¬ 
ing professions or having their names 
used by pro fessional firms. This re¬ 
straint is aimed particularly at law¬ 
yers, whose dients may benefit from 
go ver nm ent action or inaction. Even 
after they have left office, federal 
officials are generally barred to two 
years from business Sealings with the 
agencies in which they served. 

It has bean argued that many good 
mm and women who COuld male a 
valuable contribution will refrain 
from working in government because 
of fear of bang subjected to attack 
under these new laws on ethics. But I 
believe that experience will show that 
the public has good sense and is re¬ 
sponsive to excellence m government, 
and that ii will rise to the defense of 


In all these cases it is the prosecutor, 
not the judge, who determines the 
length of the sentence. And if the - 
amnestied person is later held guilty 
of a imnilar offense, the arguud sen¬ 
tence has to be served along with the . 
sentence for the new conviction. Un- - 
like an acquittal then, the amnestied - 
charge and the sentence that goes ■. 
with it continue to hang over the • 
person’s head as a threat and a re- -, 
minder of the government’s power. 

Another article in both amnesty ; 
laws provides that anyone who con- - 
fesses to a political offense of the . -. 
kind covered by the amnesty win be . 
pardoned. This provision has result- . 
ed in particularly ugly abuses. 

One aim of the provision was to . 
pensuade leaders a? Solidarity who 7 
had gone underground to come out . 
into the open. When very few did, the ’ 
security police began harassing their ~ ' 
families. For example, they took the ' 
wife of Zbigniew Janas, leader of the 
Warsaw underground Solidarity, to ’ 
the Ministry of the Interior, beat her 
severely and pulled out her hair. 

activists X were^M* in hiding '— 
would take advantage of this piuvt- -■ 
sion, confess and thus avert future 
punishment When this failed to hap- 
pen, the authorities intervened ener- 
getically. Whole shifts of workers, in 
some cases hundreds of men, were - v. 
taken into police custody and given ^ 
the choice between confessing—and . . - 
getting a suspended sentence — or - 
being tried. After a day or two in a : 
crowded cell many rime to confess. 

Perhaps die worst thing about last — 

year’s amnesty is what happened to _ 

those who “benefited” from the law //•- 
when they tried to resume their nor¬ 
mal lives. All were marked with an 
ineradicable stigma. Party cells in¬ 
structed managers of enterprises to 
dismiss them or demote th«n to the 
lowest level of employment. Some of 
those who were dismissed found me- 
nial jobs at rock-bottom pay. Those * 
who did not were eventually classi¬ 
fied as “social parasites” and drafted 
into the official press gangs that labor 
on public works under harsh condi¬ 
tions and for nominal nay, often sep¬ 
arated from their families. 

American sanctions were imposed 
in response to the proclamation of 
martial law, and martial law still re¬ 
mains very modi in fcoce. According 
to the Polish government's own fig; £ 
ares, the number of people 
to political offenses m the past year £ 
is greater than the number who were J :. 
pardoned under the fits! amnesty. [.-T-: 

When America moves to restore H' ,- - 
full relations with Poland, its decision f. ~ ^ ; 
should be based on a detailed and l 

o^a'^ite^^ttaxiee erf SekgSjr' 
fri^roskiflfollyconstractfidbytlier;' 
Jaruzdski government. 
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The writer,.a lawyer and a Republi¬ 
can, represented New York in the US. 
Senate from 1957 to 1981. This was 
distributed by the Los Angeles Times- 
Waskmffan Post News Service. 


The writer, visiting professor af in - 1 
temational law and human rights at 
Northeastern University Law School in i,i. 
Boston, has worked as an iMemational 
legal adviser to Solidarity. She contrib-. 
uted this to The New York Times. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Dranrtno by otwwnt. 


In Praise of Glasgow 

I am astonished that' 
medal report on Scotland (July R 
aid not mention that Glasgow is I 
years rid; is the largest city in Scot¬ 
land (population 740,000); is the 
country’s major center of opera, or¬ 
chestral music; ballet and sport (the 
weald’s third-biggest marathon will 
be run here an Sep L 30); has the 
world-famous Burrell art cofleetion, 
and many others; has more than a 
million tourists a year, is acknow¬ 
ledged architecturally as foe finest 
Victorian dty in Britain; is world- 
famous to its medical research: has 
two universities and 12 col¬ 

leges; is near two in ternational air¬ 
ports, and has a motorway system 
that can get you to the most beantiful 
scenery in Scotland in mhmtesand to 
the rest erf Britain in hours. 

In the past decade, investors have 
spent hundreds of millions of pounds 


• s.t-s nil |T| 

■ ' ln r.S. 


to build 


aid banks, office Modes, holds,•-/, ■: 
markets and private bouses in \ . 

■ m — \Ta nnnTm—t Hmhtlttfin ^ X 


’. No continent, including^ 
America, has failed to benefit 


u>. 


from the ririfl imagination and enter-. |V> - 


sa«. 
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prise of men bom or trained here. 

HARRY DIAMOND. C ' 
Glasgow. .i£_* 

Kahane, Continued • c ?■ 

Rabbi Meir Kahase is normal 
down-to-earth, wise. If he seeks a/:-: 
“peaceful Arab population displace-'^;." 
menu" it is to avoid bloodshed and ', 
loss of more lives, Arab and Jewish. - 
He believes this is “unavoidable sur- : > 

gey." Otherwise, with the higher ,^;; 
Arab birthrate, the little Jewish <te- V' • 
mocracy would probably vanish. <* f ‘ y 

We saw alarm, too, when Mena- . 
cheat Begin won the 1977 elections., 

He later made peace with Egypt. / 
MATT ALON. 
Jerusalem. : . 
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Aj^A Year After Triumphs, 
^Pinochet’s Opposition 


\\ 


k it. 


Is Split by Bickering 




•„ > • 


Jackson Diehl 

Washington Pan Seniee 

SANTIAGO — The movement 
igainst the 11-year rale of Presi- 
■ tent Augpsto Pinochet is in disooa- 
' . eat. 

*< •i “The opposition is in crisis. The 
" uliticai liberalization is over. Pi- 
,'iochet is happy," said Genaro Ar- 
lagada, a leading Christian Demo* 
:raL “It’s vety caressing berc.*’ 

" v The relaxation of pressure on 
'■ >. lateral Pinochet has come a year 
-. ; iter his moment of greatest crisis. 
On May 1983, mass anti-govern- 
. oent protests began. Three months 
'. l ater. General Pinochet ordered 
■ .8,000 troops into the streets to 
'.' ontrol demonstrations. The result- 
■. ng clashes caused 27 deaths in two 

• lays. 

' The opposition parties, which 
.■ad just concluded an alliance, de- 
■ % oandcd the president's resigna- 
. km. A recession, marked by unero- 

• 7 : 4oymeni of 32 percent, showed no 

'•ign of ending. Military unrest over 
ovemmem repression surfaced for 
''he first time. 

Now, the fortunes of General Pi- 
' "octet and his opponents in some 
: "-Tays appear to have reversed. 
'7 : "here have been no major protests 
ince the last national day of pro- 
. ~ at failed in May. 

> The government has abandoned 
' ; ome plans for political tiberaliza- 
jon and returned to repressive 
' measures against adversaries. The 
. conomy is slowly improving and 
''fftrial unemployment is down to 
,4 percent. 

-v Dissent in the mflitary has been 
- o vershadowed by discontent within 
rite LradinonaJ political parties. A 
phi within the Socialist Party was 

- .allowed by feuds among Social 
)emocrats. Radicals, Christian 
lemocrais and Communists. At- 
anpts to reorganize the mul 
temocralic Alliance 

The groups “have fallen "apart by 
lemsdves. General Pinochet said 
xently, “because they cannot live 
jgether." 

- Only the violence has appeared 
■) remain constant. Local news me- 

. ia have reported more than 250 
nrorisi incidents in Santiago this 
ear. Human rights groups have 
sported more than 100 deaths 
ran repression in 15 months. 
Political leaders insist that Cen¬ 
tal Pinochet's plan to rule for at 
ast five more years remains inse- 
jtre. Despite the opposition’s trac¬ 
ks, the president's own support 
as not appeared to increase, and 
olitical parties are organizing a 
. ew campaign of demonstrations 
. eginning this month. 

Yet many opposition politicians 
ave begun to conclude that it is 
.leir own division, mare than Gen- 
, -al Pinochet’s le adership , that ifi 
locking the way to democracy. 
“These are legislators who know 
ow to make proposals and hdd 
abates,” said Marcdo Contreras, 
.'Socialist magazine editor. “What 
icy don't know bow to do is get rid 
Tdi^torships." ^ 

g the last major anti-government 
J rotest in late March. 

' Those national demonstrations 
lined the support of small busi- 


postion kadas hoping to move the 
country toward a national strike. 

General Pinochet quickly re¬ 
sponded to the campaign. He dis¬ 
missed the last in a long series of 
rigid frec-maiket economists who 
had conducted Chilean policy for 
nearly a decade, and appointed 
new economic advisors who moved 
toward more traditional policies of 
state stimulation of the economy 
and protection of local business. 

The changes defused the discon¬ 
tent and revived L -*- ! - 


recovery, several observers said. At 
the same time, General Pinochet 
made it difficult for the opposition 
to coalesce, by banning assemblies 
of labor leaders seeking to organize 
strikes and by methodically re¬ 
pressing the leadership of the coun¬ 
try's militant left. 

As these tactics slowed the oppo¬ 
sition, its disputes intensified. A 
national protest called by labor 
unions in May fell flat, with only 
mild party support. The feuding 
then span out of control. 

The Democratic Alliance, for ex¬ 
ample, sought to aid internal prob¬ 
lems by establishing a new organi¬ 
zational structure that rcflecleS the 
relative strength of its ax major 
parties. 

After negotiations, the new 
structure broke down because of 
the opposition of the small Social 
Democratic Party, which did not 
want to give up the chance to have 
its president act as spokesman of 
the alii aw* for a month. 

But the conflict has been most 
dearly expressed i 
the allfi gtanAft of 
Democratic Party, 
chor of the opposition and counter¬ 
weight to the well-organized, pro- 
Moscow Communists. 

Almost since the protest move¬ 
ment began, the left has sought to 
draw the Christian Democrats into 
a unified opposition front. 

Meanwhile, rightist sectors for¬ 
mally independent of both the op¬ 
position and government have pro¬ 
posed that the party break from the 
left and negotiate a transition to 
democracy with the miHtaiy. 

The left would like to defeat the 
right decisively and shape the polit¬ 
ical future with a center-kft coali¬ 
tion. The traditional, non-Pinochet 
right, in turn, seeks a center-right 
bloc that would exdude the left, in 
particular the Communists. 

Many Christian Democratic 
leaders say the only solution to the 
country’s problems lira in a consen¬ 
sus under which the right and left 
accept each other’s existence. 

Yet after 11 years of military rule 
and growing rightist dissatisfaction 
with Garni Pinochet, the two 
sides appear to be irreconcilable. 

Perhaps as a result, a leadership 
struggle has developed within the 
Christian Democratic Party, which 
includes at least three co mp e rin g 
camps. The opposition may not 
progress, some observers say, until 
after the parly’s internal elections 
and a party congress in November. 

Genera] Pinochet, meanwhile, 
continues in power. “If this 
up," said Mr. Contreras, the 



The tdtrafight craft used by the Czechoslovak student to flee to Austria. 

Czechoslovak Soars Across Austrian Border 


The Associated Pros 

VIENNA — A Czechoslovak 
engineering student seeking po¬ 
litical asylum Dew over the Aus¬ 
trian border in an ultralight air¬ 
craft, a police official said. 

The student, 24, whom au¬ 
thorities i«ientifj«A only as I VO 
7 ,. landed jjj front of a hangar at 
Vienna 's Scbwechat airport He 
was takes to Traiskixchai, Aus¬ 
tria's mam ram p for political ref¬ 
ugees, about 25 m3es (40 Home- 
las) sooth of Yienna. 

Lieutenant Cplpnri Gerhard 
Remnann of the airport border 


control said the student “comes 
from a prominent scientific fam¬ 
ily in Prague. I can’t be more 
specific. But he clearly showed 

tarfiri fic ^l drill " 

He said the student took the 
parts of the craft by car to a 
wooded area where be assembled 
it He took off from Lozomo, 
near the Austrian border, during 
the middle of the night 
The police official said. The 
young man told us that he 1 
planned his escape for about a 
year,” building “a technically 
very interesting contraption.” 


While conventional 1 
mg pilots dangle beneath the 
wing, using their legs as starting 
and landing gear , I he student’s 
aircraft was equipped with aseat 
and a backward propeller for 
takeoff. Colonel Reumann said. 

He said the propeller was 
powered by a motor taken from a 
car, to which a motorcycle gas 
tank was attached. 

It was also equipped with 
navigational gear, a frame with 
three wheels and a foot brake, 
and a reserve propeller. Colonel 
Re umann said. 


Kt nas been most __ 

‘tfb'aSfi Europeans to Press Superpowers 

y, the centrist an- A JT A 

On Space Talks Alter U.S. Elections 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Service 

BONN — West European gov¬ 
ernments appear resigned to the 
growing tikehnood that U A-Soriet 
talks on space weapons will not 
occur before the UA elections in 
November. But they remain deter- 


US. is poised to make a great leap mouth that “if each side of the Iron 
forward later this year in auti-sato- Curtain goes on to the next stage of 
lite testing and they wanted to stop research, the next stage of weapon- 
it," a NATO official said. “But in ry, the other will surely Mow." 
any event, there has been no strong 
urging from the Europeans for a 
self-imposed moratonum by the 
United States." 

The only criticism from the allies 


NEWS ANALYSIS olMr. Reagan’s diplomatic fencing position Social Democratic Party, 


mined to press the superpowers to¬ 
ward the negotiating table as soon 
as possible to prevent the militari¬ 
zation of space. 

The Western allies generally 
agree that President Ronald Rear 
gan improved his stature in Europe 
by quickly accepting the Sonet of¬ 
fer, made June 29, to open space 
weaponry talks in Vienna on SepL 
18. 

Moscow’s subsequent back¬ 
tracking, by accusing the United 


with the Russians arose with the 
initial UA request to broaden the 
agenda of the space weapons talks 
to indude nudear missiles. 

NATO officials said some dele¬ 
gations believed the United States 
should have seized the opportunity 
to puO the Russians into negotia¬ 
tions, without providing Kremlin 
leaders any pretext to withdraw 
their offer. 

The anxiety fdt in Europe about 
the risks of an arms race in space is 
expected to revive pressure after 


States of posing intolerable precon- the US. election for initiatives by ; The proposal would ban weap- 
(fitions, has left the Soviet leader- the s n pcijpo w as to reach an agree- , ons that could strike higb-altitude 
ship looking divided, or, in the mart quickly on restricting anti- observation and communications 
words of Sir Geoffrey Howe, the satellite weapons and anti-missile satellites and also block for at least 

defenses. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain warned last 


British foreign secretary, unwilling 
“to uke yes for an answra." 

Even if the quibbling is resolved 
and the talks open next month in 
Vienna, European officials are con- 


five years all tests and development 
of laser weapons capable of de¬ 
stroying ballistic missiles. 


ist editor, “people will begin to 
choose more radical options. And 
ss and transportation sectors for .if Pinochet makes it to 1989, the 
ie first time, and encouraged op- political center win be destroys!” 


wflHake place until after thellsL Theft, Export of Ship Parts 

From RoUs-Rcryce Reported 

& with equanimity. An adviser v A 




iurope’s Ariane rocket takes off from French Guiana. 

Ariaiw Rocket launches 2 SatdUtes 
In a New Challenge to KSL Shuttle 

pete with the shuttle in both 
cost and reliability. 

The officials say the dd UJS. 
launchers were little more than 
refilled military weapons, while 
Ariane was designed specifical¬ 
ly to place satellites into high- 
altitude orbit They say the 
shuttle's effectiveness is limited 
to the lower atmosphere. 

At stake are Muons of dol¬ 
lars in revenue from the launch¬ 
ings of an estimated 300 satel¬ 
lites over the next decade. 
European officials say they 
hope to get at lead one-third of 
the market. 

Ariaaespace, the European 
agency's commercial arm, has 
orders for 28 launchings 
through 1987, and has 19 op¬ 
tion agree me nts. France; the 
major contributor to the agen¬ 
cy, also controls most of Arian- 
espace, largely through govern¬ 
ment-owned holding 
companies. 


The .4 tsariaieJ Press 
KOUROU. French Guiana 
—The European Space Agency 
has launched two communica¬ 
tions satellites with its new 
Ariane-3 rocket, confirming its 
rote as a major competitor with 
the U.S. space shuttle program. 

The two telecommunications 
satellites were launched Satur¬ 
day. They were placed in what 
European Space Agency offi¬ 
cials said was a "perfect orbit” 
22.350 miles (36.000 kilome¬ 
ters) above Earth. 

Ariane. a conventional three- 
stage rocket developed by the 
11-nation West European con¬ 
sortium, is technically less ad¬ 
vanced than the shuttle, which 
is re-usahk and can carry men 
and woman into space. 

But European Space Agency 
officials say it b the most ad¬ 
vanced conventional satellite 
launcher in history* and that 
conventional rockets can corn- 


elections. 

The 

has 

talks with equanimity 
to Chancdtar Helmut Kohl said. 
The West will be better served by 
an American president who can ne¬ 
gotiate with the Russians with a 
fresh, four-year mandate." 

West Gentian and other Europe¬ 
an officials say that subjecting the 
proposed Vienna talks to the fever¬ 
ish emotions of a U.S. election 
campaign could encourage ploys 
that might damage confidence in 
the arms control process. 

A fiasco in Vienna would not 
only worsen U.S.-Soviet tensions, 
but also make it difficult to revive 
the Geneva talks on medium-range 
and intercontinental nudear mis¬ 
siles, the officials said. 

European officials admit they 
are perplexed by the motives that 
lie b ehind recent Soviet behavior in 
squelching the Vienna talks after 
first suggesting them. 

Moscow, some officials say, may 
have felt assured that Mr. Reagan 
would reject the offer after his re¬ 
peated public declarations that the 
United States needed to catch up 
with the Russians before starting 
negotiations. The Russians have 
tested a crude anti-satellite system. 

French commentators said that 
one of the Kremlin's objectives in 
suggesting the talks was to attempt 
to drive politically divide the Unil- 


Reutrn 

LONDON — The police have 
uncovered a racket at the engine 
manufacturer Rolls-Royce Ltd. in¬ 
volving the theft of en gin e parts for 
warships and their secret shipment 
to Iran and Argentina, a British 
newspaper reported Sunday. 

The Sunday Telegraph said the 
fraud squad was investigating cor¬ 
ruption at the state-owned compa¬ 
ny's factory near Coventry, includ¬ 
ing the the theft of parts for 
warship gas turbines over the past 
seven years. It said millions of 
pounds sterling were involved. 

The newspaper said the police 
were also investigating allegations 
that cash and other gifts, including 


vacations, had been given to em¬ 
ployees of other companies to help 
win contracts. 

Police officials confirmed that 
they were investigating allegations 
of theft and corruption at the plant 
and the disposal and distribution 
of stolen property. 

A spokesman said a number of 
men would appear in court Tues¬ 
day in connection with the theft of 
gas turbine components, but he re¬ 
fused to confirm or deny (hat parts 
had been smuggled ; to Iran or Ar¬ 
gentina. He gave no further details. 

Rolls-Royce, which makes en¬ 
gines for pianes and ships, is not 
directly connected with the Rolls- 
Royce luxury car maker. 


Panama May Ask U.S. to Shut Base 
Used for Training of Latin Soldiers 


ed States and its European allies. If 
Mr. Reagan had refused, the ad¬ 
ministration might have found it¬ 
self isolated. 

In Brussels, at the h eadquar ters 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nization, officials said they were 
convinced there was “a legitimate 
possttuHty” the Russians wanted to 
start the talks in September in an 
effort to freeze reported UJ>. plans 
to test a space-based anti-satellite 
platform this fall 
. “The Soviets could believe the 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States may be forced to dose a 
school in Panama at which 44,000 
Latin American soldiers have been 
trained by U.S. officers since 1940. 

Alan D. Romberg, a State De¬ 
partment spokesman, said Friday 
that negotiations to allow the Unit¬ 
ed States to continue a training 
school at Fori GuUck in Panama 
“may not be successful" He said 
U.S. authority to educate Latin 
American military personnel there 
wiU expire on Oct. 1. 

At issue is whether Panama wiU 
penal the United Stales to open a 
successor operation to die U.S. 
Army School of the Americas. 

Last week, the Panamanian pres- 
ident, Jorge Ulncca, said P anama 

would ask that the school be dosed 
“in homage to General Omar To- 


hose gove 
a ted the canal treaties with the 
United States seven years ago. 

Afterward, however. General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, com¬ 
mander of Panama’s Defense 
Forces, said no decision had been 
reached on the school. 
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Massacres Are Reported in Uganda 

Slaughter of Civilians Called Worse Than Under Idi Amin 


By Carylc Murphy 

Was hin g to n Pea Seniee 

WASHINGTON — The Ugan¬ 
dan Army has killed or starved to 
death thousands of civilians in re¬ 
cent months as part of the govern¬ 
ment's fight against insurgents, ac¬ 
cording to sources. 

The deaths, mostly of women 
and childr en, as well as arrests of 
hundreds of political activists, are 
part of a campaign obsoyns say is 
worse than during the right-year 
rule of Idi Amin, the former chela¬ 
tor. 

Elliott Abrams, assistant secre¬ 
tary of state for human rights and 
humanitarian affairs, said U.S. ef¬ 
forts to stop the killing have been 
unsuccessful He said he planned to 
digging it in detail al a congressio¬ 
nal hearing tins week. 

A Ugandan Embassy official in 
Washington denied the assertions. 

Mr. Amin's was in power from 
1971 to 1979. He suspended parts 
of the constitution, dissolved the 
National Assembly and has been 
accused of using troops to brutalize 
political opponents. Mr. Amin was 
removed from power after inter¬ 
vention by the Tanzanian Army 
and Ugandan exiles. The country 
had a series of appointed govern¬ 
ments before the current elected 
president, Milton Obote, took over 
in 1980. 

According to the U.S. sources 
and sources in private refugee- 
monitoring groups, the situation 
has deteriorated again and between 
100,000 and 200,000 Ugandans 
have been killed in the past three 
years in an area of the country Return 

known as the Luwcro triangle. HARARE, Zimbabwe — Zim- 

Many of those d e a ths have oc- babwe’s ruling party wiU hold its 
curred since March when Mr. Frr«t r-r«i»r«:c m in „^rr- 
Obote’s government, intensifying 


government and the innocent peo¬ 
ple of Uganda." 

Mr. Awori denied that the gov¬ 
ernment has slopped distribution 
of relief supplies. Although people 
have been killed in “cross fire be¬ 
tween government forces and ban¬ 
dits," he denied it was as high as 
200,000. 

A source said that in one inci¬ 
dent at the end of May, 300 people, 
many of them women and children, 
were raped and murdered by the 
army in a three-day killing spree at 
the town of Namugongo. A promi¬ 
nent Anglican cleric, Godfrey Ba- 
zira. was among those killed. 

“It was tty no means an isolated 
modem," the source said. 

Mr. Awori said that “there was 
no massacre at Namugongo” and 
that the government had officially 
confirmed only 12 deaths there. 

In addition, arrests of political 
opposition activists has increased 
since March, the sources said. 
Numbering in (he “many hundreds 
at an absolute minimum,” accord¬ 
ing to a source, they are believed to 
have been taken to secret military 
detention centers where they are 
kept in crowded and inhumane 
conditions. 

A recent escapee from a military 


in Kampala said he bad 
i forced to think his own urine 
and that some inmates, to stay 
alive, had eaten the flesh of prison¬ 
ers who were dead. The refugee, a 
26-year-old tori driver, said he be¬ 
lieved he was imprisoned because 
be was a member of the Baganda 
tribe, which supports the opposi¬ 
tion Democratic Party. 

An estimated 800.000 civilians 
have been displaced in Uganda be¬ 
cause of the continuing conflict, 
whose roots lie in tribal religious 
and political differences. 

“Our own efforts have not pre¬ 
vented the situation from getting 
worse and it is getting worse." Mr. 
Abrams said. He said ne planned to 

S 've a full report on Uganda when 
! testifies Thursday before the 
House Foreign Affairs subcommit¬ 
tees on .Africa and human rights. 

The United Slates has a S 100,000 
military-aid program with Uganda. 
Mr. Abrams said. It has provided 
$9 million this year for three educa¬ 
tional and medical programs 
through the Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development Uganda has 
more than 5400 million in loans 
from the International Monetary 
Fund, an IMF spokesman said. 


Mugabe’s Party Meets 
To Solidify Its Control 


She said outer space could be 
“turned into a new and terrible 
theater of war.” 

Karsten Voigt, foreign affairs 
spokesman of West Germany's op- 


said European fears about the 
space weapons race are so great 
that tbe issue wiU soon present a 
greater challenge to NATO's sur¬ 
vival than did the controversy over 
missile deployment. 

The concern that Europe could 
be left exposed as a nuclear battle¬ 
ground while the superpowers de¬ 
veloped invincible laser-based 
weapons has spurred the allies to 
rally behind a French proposal that 
would severely restrict military sys¬ 
tems in space. 


its battle with guarOlas, 
international organizations tram 
distributing food and medicine to 
the heavily populated area near the 
capital of Kampala, according to 
tbe sources. 

“Millions of dollars which could 
be used to save lives are being 
stopped at Kampala." a source 
said. 

In addition to the food cut-off, 
numerous reports of massacres and 
indiscriminate iHllmgs by the army 
in the Luwcro triangle and in the 
northeast region of Karamqja be¬ 
gan reaching Kampala in May. 

These have led Western observ¬ 
ers to conclude, in the words of 
one, that the government has initi 


first congress in 20 years this week. 

About 6,000 members of Zimba¬ 
bwe African National Union will 
debate a draft constitution whose 
central plank is the establishment 
of a one-party state in Zimbabwe 
under its own “vanguard leader¬ 
ship." 

The meeting will begin Wednes¬ 
day on tbe 21st anniversary of the 
founding of the party, which is now 
splin terra. 

The Zimbabwe African National 
Union held its first congress in 
1964, and Robert Mugabe, now tbe 
prime minister, was drcted to one 
of the three top posts. 

The second congress wiU assess 
the party's performance since win¬ 
ning power in the independence 


a ted “a get-tough policy in which elections of 1980 and map strategy 
noncombatants seem to be tbe for elections to be hdd sometime in 
principal victims ” die next six months. It will use the 

“It’s a policy of tenor in which dccdon 35 a springboard to bring 
people are bemg massacred," the m a «ate. 

source said. Tbe congress wiU elect an ex- 

Roger Winter, director of tbe central committee with 90 

U.S. Committee for Refugees, said: members, compared with the pre- 
“It would not have beai believable s® 1 * 26- The battle for 42 undesig- 
to a Westerner that , conditions in r* 31 ®*? sc®* 5 is expected to be hard 


Uganda could be worse under Mil- 
ton Obote than they were under Idi 
Amin. But the numbers of people 
affected by these crazy, irrational 
killings are lamer. There is not the 
buffoonery and notoriety attached 
to Obote that was attached to Idi 
Amin and so it just goes along and 
very few people focus on iL" 
Aggrey S. Awori, a minister at 
the Ugandan Embassy, said: 
“Your story is totally untrue. It is 
nowhere near the truth. It is delib¬ 
erately calculated to malign the 


fought. 

From tbe central committee, the 
parly's president, Mr. Mugabe, and 
its vice president. Deputy Prime 
Minister Simon Muzenda, will ap¬ 
point a 15-member political bu¬ 
reau, a Soviet-style pomburo that is 
to become Zimbabwe’s ultimate 
authority. 

The congress will debate how to 
proceed toward a one-party state 
from the present multiparty de¬ 
mocracy. A change to the country's 
constitution now requires the as¬ 


sent or all 100 members of the 
House of Assembly. 

Some party hard-liners warn the 
one-party stale to be declared uni¬ 
laterally. Others believe that in the 
elections to be hdd before next 
February, the party will win con¬ 
vincingly and that the next parlia¬ 
ment will effectively reflect a one- 
party state, making legislation 
unneeded. 

The Zimbabwe Africa National 
Union now has 58 of the 100 seats. 

The party's draft constitution 
says it will cooperate with minority 
parties who recognize and accept 
its leadership. 

Chimps Inf ected 
With AIDS m Lab 

Nnv York Tunes Semce 

NEW YORK — Scientists have 
succeeded in infecting four chim¬ 
panzees with acquired immune de¬ 
ficiency syndrome, or AIDS, and 
have thus taken a crucial step to¬ 
ward development of a vaccine 
against the disease. 

Researchers from the Centers for 
Disease Control and the National 
Institutes of Health said Friday 
that two animals had been injected 
with a virus and the other two had 
been given blood taken from an 
AIDS patient. AD became infected, 
although cmly one has actually be¬ 
come til. 

T ransm ission of the disease to a 
primate strengthened the case that 
a virus causes AIDS. Two viruses 
discovered earlier (his year, one in 
France and tbe other in the United 
States, are thought to be implicat¬ 
ed. 


“Efficiency knows no boundaries.” 
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StiU Waiting for the f Real Nixon 9 to Go Public 




__ --,-1) 
rate- dream, lo suggest that these 
«toes are a potential source of 
reve * a *ion to future historians. 

Takeoie September day in 1971 
Mr. Nixon dictated: 

Around noon, since it was such 
a beautiful day — dear blue — 1 
went into the pool for a while. It 
was one of those days when I was 
able to He on my bade and look up 
at the leaves. I was reminded of the 
fact that in the spring the laves 
turned over in the wind the 
leaves in the spring and the fall 
were re ally so very much alike. One 
portrays die be ginning of summer, 
the other the beginning of winter— 
one the beginning of life, the other 
the beginning of death." 

That afternoon of presidential 
relaxation, looking at the leaves, 
"fleeting on death, certainly was 
not on the White House schedule 
that day. Nor should we misinter¬ 
pret it as a revelation of Mr. Nix¬ 
on’s true character. But read that 
passage again and pretend it had 
been posed in a quiz: name the 
statesman who said this. Would 
anyone name Mr. Nixon? 

1 first learned of (he potential 
signi fi cance of Mr. Nixon's dictat¬ 
ed diary in the months after his 
resignation, while researching a 
book on the collapse of the Nixon 
presidency. “The Final Days," 
which was written in collaboration 
with a colleague, Carl Bernstein. 

I learned about them from J. 
Fred Buzhardt Jr., who had been 
Mr. Nixon’s chief Watergate de¬ 
fease attorney with the formal title 
of White House counsel for the last 
year of the Nixon presidency. Mr. 
Buzhardt died in 1978 at the age of 
54. 

My interview notes say it was 
Dec. 13, 1974, four months after 
Mr. Nixon’s resignation, when Mr. 
Buzhardt first raised the subgect of 
theDictabelts. He was a small man 
with thick glasses and the look of 
an intellectual or a bookkeeper. 
That day, be dipped into a booth at 
a hotel restaurant and ordered a 
double cheeseburger. 

Once, just before Mr. Nixon’s 
resignation, Mr. Buzhardt said, he 
and the White House chief of staff. 
General Alexander M. Ham Jr., 
discussed what Mr. Buzhardt 
called the ‘‘possibility of a presi¬ 
dential suicide” 

But Mr. Buzhardt was convinced 
that no matter how deep Mr. Nix¬ 
on’s despair, he would not take his 
own life. Mr. Buzhardt fdt Mr. 
Nixon was not the type for suicide. 
After all, he had weathered so 
many other adversities. 

“Deep down Nixon was very re¬ 
ligious, 4 Mr. B uzhar dt said, ac¬ 
cording to my notes of that day. 

I asked how and why Mr. Buz¬ 
hardt had drawn that conclusion. 

Mr. Buzhardt said that he had 
listened, hour after hour, to the 
private, personal diaiy. The renri- 
niscences, Mr. Buzhardt said, were 


“not meant for human ears." Mr. 
Nixon would not even let Rose 
Mary Woods, his loyal secretary, 
listen to or transcribe them, al¬ 
though Mr. Nixon apparently had 
someone else transcribe them later. 
Under the pressure of Watergate, 
subpoenas for tapes, missing tapes, 


yean, Mr. Nixon had let Mr. 
Buzhardt listen, 

“It was uninhibited," Mr. Buz¬ 
hardt said. Aftera pause, he added: 
Tm embarrassed at the insights I 
have" from listening to the record¬ 
ings. It was, he sai<C the one thing, 
the only thing , be, Mr. Buzhardt, 
would not discuss. He said the ma¬ 
terial was too personal, for those 
evening dictations were Mr. Nix¬ 
on's psychiatrist. 

I pushed for some detail, some 
sense of what was there Mr. Buz¬ 
hardt refused to provide any, but, 
damring an amateur interest in- 
psychiatry, he offered a theory 
based on the Dictabdts. 

Mr. Nixon, he said, was a true 
introvert who did not like going out 
an d mwwig people. Campaigning , 

gong public was painfuL It was a 
front, a false self, to be outgoing as 
a politician must 

“When a man docs something 
like that to himself,” Mr. Buzhardt 
said, referring to Mr. Nixon’s deci¬ 
sion to enter a profession that 
pulled and tugged against every fi¬ 
ber of his nature, be “puts on an 
outer shell” 

And that makes dose relation¬ 
ships impossible, Mr. Buzhardt 
said. Mr. Nixon was not close to 
anyone. All his relationships, even 
with members of his family, were 
highly formal. Mr. Nixon never 
had to come c.lw>n with his emo¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Buzhardt said that Mr. Nix¬ 
on, in dictating his diary, was not 
only highly revealing but also ex¬ 
ceptionally emotional The presi¬ 
dent's lawyer said that listening to 
the diaries was his own most emo¬ 
tional experience of the Watergate 
affair. 

I had a dozen more interviews 
with Mr. Buzhardt in 1974 and 
1975, and each time I pressed for 
more detail. He would say nothing 
about the contents. He once ob¬ 
served that the daily dictations 
contained Mr. Nixon’s “real, in¬ 
stinctive reactions to everyday oc¬ 
currences, feelings that had to be 
submerged." 

Why did these feefings have to be 
submerged? Mr. Buzhardt suggest¬ 
ed that in politics Mr. Nixon be¬ 
lieved be had to calculate what to 
say but that his “instinctive reac¬ 
tions wee often better than his 
mlcnlateri ones.” 

“At a young age, he derided that 
he had to do thing s that way," be 
said. 

Mr. Buzhardt implied that there 
bad been same personal crisis, per¬ 
haps in childhood, that Mr. Nixon 
had referred to on the Dictabdts. 


The sharing of those Dictabdts 
was a sort of secret pact between 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Buzhardt. But 
riming their many discussions Mr. 
Nixon never asked what Mr. Buz¬ 
hardt thought of the dictations or 
piarir any comment on them. 

Mr. Buzhardt said that Mr. Nix¬ 
on’s candor in recording his diary 
was the chief reason why hepushed 
Mr. Nixon to obtain exclusive cus¬ 
tody of them after his resignation. 

Although the National Archives 
has custody of all the White House 
tapes bom the offices and phones, 
under the agreement worked out 
after Mr. Nixon's resignation, the 
dtctfllffd diary remains Mr. Nixon's 
personal property. Apparently, 
there are about 500 Dictabdts. 

“They are his personal proper¬ 
ty,” James Hastings of the Nation¬ 
al Archives said or the Dictabdts, 
“and he can do whatever he wants 
with them." Mr. Nixon's Washing¬ 
ton lawyer said he did not know 
what plans the fonner president 
had made for the dimorioon of the 
recordings tapes. Mr. Nixon's of¬ 
fice m New York did not return a 
phone call 

Mr. Buzbardfs testimony about 
the Dictabdts is compelling, but 
we have more to go on. Several 
other people heard at least a few of 
the Dictabdts and each was appar¬ 
ently deeply affected by them. 

One was Judge Joint J. Sirica, 
who, at Mr. Bnznaidt’s request, lis¬ 
tened to two Dictabdts to confirm 
that they contained nothing rele¬ 
vant to the investigation. 

Judge Sirica, who presided at the 
Watergate trials, recently con¬ 
firmed that he heard the two dicta- 
belis. His law derk at that time, D. 
Todd Christofferson, recently sum¬ 
marized Ms recollections in a letter 
to Judge Sirica. 

“We found that Mr. Buzhardt's 
characterization was accurate,” 
Mr. Christofferaon said, that is, 
that the dictation consisted of per¬ 
sonal reminiscences by Mr. Nixon. 

George T. Frampton, an assis¬ 
tant Watergate special prosecutor, 
said last month that he recalled the 
Dictabdts. 

“These were private, let-your- 

in the qtrielMMMLte night,” Mr. 
Frampton said. “They were not 
meant far anyone dse’s ears." 

He added: “We understood that 
the Nixon one heard on these Dic¬ 
tabdts was different from the Nix¬ 
on of the office tapes." 

Assistants who helped Mr. Nix¬ 
on write his memoirs also had ac¬ 
cess to transcripts of the Dicta¬ 
bdts. They too, it is reliably said, 
found the diary campeDing and 
urged Mr. Nixon to use more of it 
in the memoirs. 

Some of the material he did use 
in“RN” was revealing, the more so 
once one knows something about 
the background of die Dictabdts. 

For example, the Feb. 26, 1972, 
entry during Mr. Nixon's trip to 


China, strikes a standard Nixon 
theme about the benefits of adver¬ 
sity but is more personal than the 
familiar Nixon: 

“Chou En-lai and I had a very 
interesting conversation on the way 
to the airport in Faking. He spoke 
of Mao’s poem, which he wrote cm 
returning to Ms hometown after 32 
years. He returned lo the point he 
has made quite often, that adversi¬ 
ty is a great teacher. 1 related it to 
adversity generally and pointed out 
that an election loss was really 
more painful than a physical 
wound in war. The latter wounds 
the body — the other wounds the 
spirit. On die other hand, the elec¬ 
tion loss helps to develop the 
strength and character which are 
essential for future battles. I said to 
Chou that I found that I had 
learned more from defeats than 
from victories, and that all I want¬ 
ed was a life in which I had just rate 
more victory than defeat" 

In another September 1972 en¬ 
try, Mr. Nixon observed: 

“The American leader class has 
really had it in tenns of their ability 
to lead. If s really sickening to have 
to receive them at the White House 
as I often do and to hear tfi«n 
whine and whimper and that's one 
of the reasons why I enjoy very 
much more receiving labor leaders 
and people from middle America 
who stiS have channrr and guts 
and a bit of patriotism. 

“The meeting with the labor 
leaders was the best of aQ, ... 
Frankly, I have more in common 
with than from a personal stand¬ 
point than does McGovern or the 
intellectuals generally." Senator 
George A. McGovern of South Da¬ 
kota was Mr. Nixon opponetin the 
1972 campaign. 

Also during the 1972 campaign, 
he dictated*. 

“Certainly, no one could say that 
we didn't have the jumpers and the 
squealers in Michigan. ... By the 
time we got back to the residence 
we woe really bushed. Pat had din¬ 
ner with me in the study—she had 
a second helping of chicken but I 
was not really in a condition to eat 
much and was gad that King [Mr. 
Nixon’s dog] came in to finish off 
my steak, rat has been a really 
tremendous trooper in the past 
week. 

“I finished the day sitting out at 
the pool and smoking a agar from 
Iran." 

An Iranian cigar? 

Mr. Nixon quotes the diary entiy 
concerning what he described as a 
memorable campaign trip to the 
ranch of John B. Connally on Sept 
22,1972: 

“I woke np twice in the night, 
once at 2. and once at 4 — even 
though I was terribly tired when I 
went to bed. Hnally at 7 o'clock I 
woke up again. When I got tm, 
opened the blinds, looked out on 
beautiful green countryadc, at the 
cows in the pasture, rang for brca|- 
--- 


UNITED BANK FOR AFRICA 

-the most preferred bank for business with Nigeria 



Many foreign banks, corporations, 
exporters and investors who have 
done business with Nigeria prefer to 
channel their transactions through 
United Bank for Africa. This 
preference stems from the good 
results which they have obtained 
from trained and seasoned staff in the 
specialised departments of our 
international division in Lagos and 
our branches throughout Nigeria. 

Our determination to protect this 
enviable reputation and our desire to 
earn Nigeria a good name in 
international business, obliges us to 
strive continuously to offer those 
extras which distinguish our sen/ices 
from those of other banks. 

These services include information 
on business opportunities and credit, 
opening of Letters of Credit, 
processing of bills for collection, 
money transfers, advice and guidance 
on local regulations and customs and 
< a lot more. 

Through our New York branch and 
London representative office, we are 


able to provide on-the-spot 
assistance to Nigerian organisations 
- government agencies, parastatafs 
and private business — in their 
financial transactions in these 
centres. 

In addition, our presence in New 
York and London further enhances 
our present position in the world 
banking scene, and enables us to be 
of better service to business people, 
companies and banks the world over 
who are considering doing business 
or investing capital in Nigeria and the 
West African sub-region. 

Our close links with osrer 200 
major banks, five of which are 
represented on our Board of Directors 
also enable us to follow through 
faster and more efficiently to your 
home base. 

It makes sound business sense to 
channel all your business in Nigeria 
through the United Bank for Africa; 
the most preferred bank for business 
with Nigeria. 



UNITED BANK FOR AFRICA LIMITED 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31 ST MARCH. 1984 




1984 

1883 

1984 

1983 


liabilities March 31st N'OOO 

N'OOO 

N'OOO 

N'OOO 


Capital 

75,000 

70.000 Cash and Banks 

1,669.947 

1.450.495 


Reserves 

109,600 

92,818 Investments 

68.366 

83.399 


Deposits etc. 

3,114.546 

2,939,911 Loans & Advances 

1.560,833 

1.568.835 


Contra Accounts 

740.411 

749.960 Contra Accounts 

740.411 

749.960 



4.039.557 3.852.689 

4.039.557 

3.852.689 



N1 = US $1,3359; S 0.9258; FF 10.5956 


Over One Hundred Branches Throughout Nigeria. 
Associated banks in France, U.K., Italy and U.S.A. 


nmn\ united bank for Africa ltd. 


97/105 BROAD STREET, P.O. BOX 2406, LAGOS - NIGERIA 
TEL* 664866,664010,664740,661224,664980 TELEX: MINDOBANK 21241 & 21580. 



Saudi Ar abians Release 
17 Americans From Jail 
In Effort to Bolster Ties 



IMMfa 


In 1973, Richard M. Nixon’s lawyer, J. Red Buzhardt Jr, 
left federal court after a hearing called hy Judge John J. 

Sirica after the White House announcement that two of the 
presidential tapes sought as evidence could not be fotmd. 


fast, to my great pleasure instead of 
my wheat genu they insisted on 
sending in some of (heir country 
which was totally and per¬ 
fectly delicious. I am going to have 
to mix up the breakfasts and 
hmrfies just a bit in order to get 
away from such a drab and uninter¬ 
esting diet" 

Mr. Nixon drew up a balance 
sheet at the beginning of 1963: 

“As the year 1972 ends I have 
much to be grateful for — China, 
Russia, May 8 [the decision to mine 
the harbors of the North Vietnam¬ 
ese port of Haiphong], the election 
victory, and, of course, while the 
end of the year was somewhat 
marred by the need to bomb Ha¬ 
noi-Haiphong. that decision, I 
think, can make the next fair years 
much more successful than they- 
otherwise might have been. 1973 
will be a better year.” 

He was wrong. The diaiy entries 
from early 19/3 that Mr. Nixon 
quotes show bow quickly Ms mood 
changed. They also seem to prove 
that Mr. Nixon was aware of the 
Watergate cover-op and that-he 
closely monitored developments in 
the case. 

The Jan. 6,1973, entry concerns 
Charles W. Colson, ms special 
counsel and E Howard Hunt, a 
former Central Intelligence Agency 
operative who supervised the Wa¬ 
tergate burglary: “Orison told me 
on Friday uutt he had tried to do 
everything he could to keep Hunt 
in fine from turning state’s evi¬ 
dence." 

As Mr. Nixon learned later on, 
trying to keep people from turning 
state’s evidence is also known as 
obstruction of justice. 

When the fatal cover-up conver¬ 
sations with John W. Dean 3d, a 
fonner White House counsel who 
later testified against the president 


intensified in February and 
of 1973, the Nixon <fiary is filled 
with praise. Mr. Dean is described 
as “an enormously capable man. " 
Mr. Nixon also observed: “I am 
very impressed with him." 

Earlier, Mr. Nixon had noted 
Mr. Haldcman’s view of Mr. Dean: 
“He had the kind of steel and really 
mean instinct that we needed to 
clean bouse after the ejection.” 

After Mr. Nixon had to dismiss 
his top aides, Mr. Hakteman and 
Mr. Enrhchman in April 1973, be 
stopped dictating. And. Ik noted in 
his memoirs, no diary was kept for 
the next 14 months, one of the 
worst periods in the Watergate af¬ 
fair. But on June 7, 1974, he re¬ 
turned, like a moth to the flame or a 
man to Ms true conscience. By the 
end erf that month he was worried 
about the phlebitis in Ms leg and 
how Ms filness would appear to the 
public: 

“We must make sure that people 
never get the idea that the president 
is like Eisenhower in his last year or 
so, or like Roosevelt, or, for that 
matter, even like Johnson when ev¬ 
erybody fdt that Johnson was 
probably ready to crack up and was 
drinking too much nwH so forth. I 
think we can avoid this by proper 
handling." 


During the week when the House 
Judiciary Committee voted to rec¬ 
ommend Ms impeachment in July 
1974, be observed: 

“I intend to live the next week 
without dying the death of a thou¬ 
sand cuts.... T suppose it couldbe 
said that this is our Seventh Crisis 
in spades fa reference to Ms bock, 
“Six Crises," published in 1962]. 
... We can only hope for the best 
and plan Tor the worst.” 

His final diary entry as presi¬ 
dent, 10 days before resigning, con¬ 
cerns money, Mr. Kissinger and 
.General Hai g: 

“Looking to the future, I recog¬ 
nize that I would have to face up to 
the hard fact of how I could take 
care of our personal expenses in the 
time ahead Whether 1 can sell a 
book or papers or what have you in 
order to nave the funds that would 
be needed. 

“Henry came in to see me, very 
mournful but Mess Hm, he was 
thinking only with his heart. A very 
unusual approach for a man who is 
so enormously endowed with ex- 
traordinaiy intellectual capacity. 
He that Ms wife had told Mm 
that history in. four yrars would 
look back on the president as a 
boo. And A1 [General Haig], of 
course, has made the point that 
history will show me in the end to 
have been an outstanding presi¬ 
dent” 

That is the last entry from bis 
diary. Interesting^ however, Mr. 
Nixon then begins to quote exten¬ 
sively from the diary of Ms dangh- 
ter Patricia, better known as Trioa, 
who is now Mrs. Edward Finch 
Cox. On the day of Ms resignation, 
Aug. 9, 1974, Mr. Nixon met Ms 
staff in the East Room for a nation¬ 
ally televised farewell that was per¬ 
haps the most emotional, truthful 
and memorable Nixon speech. 

He said he was not riot. He said 
Ms mother was a sainLHesaidhe 
Hked to read books and quoted 
from Theodore Roosevelt’s diary 
about the death of Ms first wife; 
“And when my heart’s dearest 
died, the light went from my Hfefor 
ever.” 

Mr. Nixon was sweating and al¬ 
most choking with tears. Inc roam 
was full of weeping and sobbing. 

And from Triria Nixon's diary, 
quoted in her father’s memoirs, are 
words about this moment that ev¬ 
eryone who watched must have 
known intuitively was true. She 
wrote: 

“The words themselves were 
unique, for Daddy, because they 
were from the heart Not formal. I 
was glad that at the end people at 
last tod a glimpse of the fine per¬ 
son he had always been. At last the 
‘real’ Nixon was being revealed as 
only he could reveal himself. By 
speaking from the .heart people 
could finally know Daddy. It was 
not too late." 

And, of coarse, Mr. Nixon him¬ 
self or some future historian may 
some day share with all erf us the 
rest of that other ride, the other 
face of Richard M. Nixon. 


By Judith- Miller 

Sew York Tima Strricc 

WASHINGTON — Saudi Ara¬ 
bia has released about half the 
Americans it was baldingin prison, 
according to Saudi and. U.S. Offi¬ 
cials and a prisoner who was' re¬ 
cently freed. . .. 

A State Department official said 
Thursday tint 17 Americans had 
been freed under an amnesty for 
Saadi s smd foreigners decreed in 
June by King Fahd. More releases 

ate imrmriwit, (he nffirafl jpriri 

U.S. officials said that the Saudi 
action was expected tocase tension 
with the United States over accusa¬ 
tions dot UjS. citizens woe being 
psychologically or physically 
abused in Saudi jaik. Saudi Arabia 
has rejected the charges. 

The Saudi gesture was also seen, 
they said, as reflecting gratitude for 
UArnffittryndinJune. 

The aid involved ad ministra tio n 
approval of an emergency ship¬ 
ment-of 400 Stinger anti-aircraft 
mi males to hdp the Sandis defend 
, ofi facilities and other in- 


jons. 

in Washington denied 


was related to military aid. A! 
Embassy spokesman said that 
Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the am¬ 
bassador, had been working for 
months tn arrange the release of aD 

Americans in Saudi prisons “to 
broaden and strengthen relations 
between the two com tries.” 

There are 65,000 American 
woikera and dependents in Sandi 
Arabia. On the average, 20 to 60 are 
in jail at any given time. 

Some of tiie crimes they are 
charged with, such as drug traffick¬ 
ing, are also criminal offenses in 
the United States. Bat others, nidi 
as possession of liquor, are not 
crimes in most parts of die United 
States. 

In October, the United States 
protested to Saudi Arabia over 10 
instances of psychological or physi¬ 
cal abuse documented by consular 
officers. 

The United States expressed 
concern about Saudi reluctance to 
notify the embassy when Ameri¬ 
cans were arrested and for not per¬ 
mitting access to sane Americans, 
especially during questioning on 
diug charges. 

Saudi Arabia rejected the pro¬ 
test 

After die report of mistreatment, 
Saudi officials began an investiga¬ 


tion. The results have not been dis¬ 
closed, U.S. officials here said. 

SfludU said that Fahd's amnesty 
(fid not apply to people accused or 
convicted of murder or erf defraud- 
inga Saudi national 

The majority of Americans in 
Saudi jails were found guilty of 
possesson erf drugs or alcohol U.S. 
and Saudi officials said that most 
of these Americans had been re¬ 
leased or would be in a few weeks. 

Several of the released prisoners 
'said in interviews last week that 
they were Mtter toward Sandi Ara¬ 
bia, the companies they had 
worked for and UiL Embassy offi¬ 
cials. 

Sane lawsuits filed by Ameri¬ 
cans are stiQ pending in US. 
courts. Two of them are directed 
w ffritua Arabian American Ofl Ca, 
or Aramoo. 

Aramco is the largest employer 
of Americans in Sandi Arabia. The 
Saudi-controlled company oper¬ 
ates the country's od industry. 

The lawsuits accuse Aramco of 
breach of contract and defrauding 
UJ5L employees by intentionally or 
negligently misrepresenting Saudi 
laws and legal practices. 

James Knight, a spokesman for 
Aramco in Washington, declined to 
comment on the allegations in (he 
lawsuits. 

Among the plaintiffs is Alvin L 
Levine, 57 years old, an engineer 
who was arrested in March 1983 
and convicted at a dosed trial in 
July of possessing and distributing 
pornographic videotapes. Mr. Le- 
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nograpMc tapes but denied that he 
had distributed them. 

His case was among those cited 
in the State Department's protest 
in October. 

In Ms lawsuit, Mr. Levine said 
that he had been beaten and tor¬ 
tured by Sandi police. “Malktous, 
oppressive, ana fraudulent" con¬ 
duct by Aramco and the kingdom, 
tiie suit asserted, resulted in more 
than a year of jaO, estimated finan¬ 
cial dnmagf of more than J] mil¬ 
lion and emotional distress. 

Interviewed in Washington last 
week, Mr. Levine said he intended 
to press Ms case despite the amnes¬ 
ty. 

*Tve lost a year and a half of my 
life," be said. “I want justice, may¬ 
be revenge. Aramco abandoned us. 
So didthe U.S. consular officers 
over there." 
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Bob Woodward is an assistant 
managing editor of The'Washington 
Past. 


Carl D. Perkins, 71, 
U.S. Congressman, Dies 

. Weahbagtan Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Represen¬ 
tative Carl D. Peririns, 71, a Ken¬ 
tucky Democrat and the dwinnaa 
of tire House Education and Labor 
Committee, died Friday at a hospi¬ 
tal in Lexington, Kentucky, appar¬ 
ently of a heart attack. 

A member erf the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives for 36 years, Mr. Per¬ 
irins long championed social wel¬ 
fare legislation that ranged from 
job training to school lunches. He 
hud been the chairman of the Edu¬ 
cation and Labor Committee since 
1967, the year in which the commit¬ 
tee handled most erf President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s anti-poverty leg¬ 
islation. 

In 1981 he fcmgta a losing battle 
against budget aits proposed by 
the Reagan administration in fed¬ 
eral education assistance, employ- 
meat programs and child nutrition. 

More recently, be was instr umental 
in Lhe House passage of legislation . 
permitting student refigjoos groups 
lo meet in public schools. 

He was bom and reared in Knott 
County in eastern Kentucky, a re¬ 
gion that was and is predominantly 
poor and heavily dependent on 
coal minin g. That region eventually 



Nixon’s Revival: Pariah to Statesman 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dent widely Mamed for the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. 

u Ms book “Leaders," published 
in 1982, Mr. Nixon wrote that Hoo¬ 
ver was “viciously vilified, deserted 
by Ms friends and maligned by Ms 
enemies” but, “in the twilight of his 
life, stood tall over Ms detractors." 

Hoover, however, was .never ac¬ 
cused of unethi c al or illegal abuse 
of power, only of adhering to faulty 
policy. 

When Mr. Nixon left tiie White 
House for exile in his native Cali¬ 
fornia, be was suffering from phle¬ 
bitis, a vein inflammation, in his 
leg. In addition, federal prosecu¬ 
tors were preparing to seat an in¬ 
dictment against him for the Wa¬ 
tergate crimes and his friends 
feared that heavy legal fees would 
reduce him to povmy. 

The long road back began on 
Sept. 8,1974, when Mr. Fordgrant- 
ed Mm an unconditional pardon on 
die ground that a protracted crimi¬ 
nal trial of aformar president could 
only dictTAftf the nation from Us 
healing process after long preoccu¬ 
pation with the scandals. liter that 
month, Mr. Nixon underwent sur¬ 
gery for a Mood dot connected 
with his phlebitis. 

The- operation was followed by 
an episode of near fatal shock. And 
Ms recovery was slowed by high 
Mood pressure mid .pneumonia. 
However, he finally returned to 

r i.hedth and set about writing 
memoirs at Ms home in San 
Clemente, California. Gradually he 
came out of s e d usi o n. 


His two-volume memoirs, com¬ 
pleted m 1977, became a best seller 
despite many negative reviews. 
Two other books fdlowed ami he is 
now finishing another, “No More 
Vietnams," which is scheduled to 
be published next spring. He said 
recently that, although be was not a 
wealthy man, he made money on 
the saieof Ms homes in Florida and 
California. 

His current worth has been re¬ 
ported weS in excess of S3 ndiion 
and he now lives in a Sl-mfliion, 
15-room house in Saddle River, 
New Jersey, an hour’s drive from 
his Manhattan office. 

Since Ms re-emergence, he has 
made three trips to China as agues! 
of the government for cddbrafions 
of Ms moves to open UJS. relations 
with that country in 1972. On fre¬ 
quent trips abroad, he conferred 
with various foreign leaders and 


keep Mr. Reagan from ffignioong 
Mm in 1982. 

For that and other reasons on- 
connected to Watergate, some 
members of Mr. Reagan’s staff 
have qi^osed any suggestion erf 
recognition of the former presi¬ 
dent. He remains anath ema to the 
conservatives who have embraced 
Mr. Reagan.. 

In appearance, Mr. Nixon is not 


'ashn^ton offirials on Ms return. 

At home, the lands of audiences 
he can appear before without 
arousing hostility have widened. 
Just this war he was warmly re¬ 
ceived in Washington by a group 
that he had h randwl a* an enemy in 

the past, the American Sodery of 
Newspaper Editors. 

At ins insistence, he has received 
regular security briefings from 
Washington atnee Ms resignation. 
He offers frequent advice to Mr. 
Reagan, oral and written, mostly 
on foreign policy. Hie successfully 
lobbied for the appointment of Af- 
exanderM. Haig Jr^ his former top 
assistant, as secretary of state in 
1980, and tried unsuccessfully to 


rial years. His jowls are a little 
heavier, the fines in Ms face a little 
deeper, his hair a Httle thmn rr and 
grayer. He tells friends he has 
changed and meHowed. 

But same who have known him 
over the years say he is still the 
saute person with essentially (he 
same traits and opimons be dis¬ 
played m public fife. In numerous 
public appearances he has stead¬ 
fastly refused to admit nnlt'zn the 
Watogale crimes, attributing his 
behavior to faulty judgments. In 
private, he still talks about Ms ene¬ 
mies: liberals, academics, the press. 
Easterners in the Ivy League. 

Yerheisconstanttyre^dedof 
Watergate. His appearances at Re¬ 
publican fund-raising affairs have 
frequent caused some party lead¬ 
ers to boycott them. Officials in 
high office rarefy want it known 
that they are seeking Ms advice. 

His health, be has told recent 
visitors, is excellent for a man his 
age, and he hopes helives to see lhe 
21st century. 

And he is fond of quoting Soph¬ 
ocles: “One most wait until (he 
evening to see howsplendid tiie day 
has been." 


Cari D. Peririns 

became one of tire principal benefi¬ 
ciaries of the social welfare pro¬ 
grams Mr. Perkins espoused: 
school frnTcfrgfli medi cal assistance 
for the eklcriy, hdp for coal orineis 
afflicted with black lung disease, 
and federal funding for job retrain¬ 
ing and education. 

■ Other deaths: 

Philip Van Doren Stem, 83, a 
historian, novelist and editor 
known for his books on the Gvfl 
War era, Tuesday in Sarasota, Flor¬ 
ida, of a heart attack. 

Uraddda Nakamura, 83, an in¬ 
fluential member of Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone's Liberal 
Democratic Party and a fonner 
speaker of the lower house of par¬ 
liament, Saturday in Tokyo of a 
brain infarction. 

General Pierre Dcjusaieu-Pont- 
camri, 86, a founder of the French 
Forces of the Interior, part of the 
French Resistance in world War 
II, has died, Ms family said Satur- 
day. 

Gopi Krishna, 81, an Indian au¬ 
thor and philosopher known fra: his 
writing about the value of practic¬ 
ing yoga, Tuesday in Srinagar, 
Kashmir, of pneumonia. 


Are Said to Be Fading 

United Press International 

WASHINGTON — A universi¬ 
ty history professor who is writing 
a book on the presidency of Rich¬ 
ard M. Nixon says the Watergate 
scandal is rapidly fading from the 
public memory. 

Joan Hoff-wHson, an Indiana 
University professor and secretary 
of the Organization erf American 
Historians, said in an interview 
published Sunday that “In my his¬ 
tory dashes, I find that I can't even 

gradu^re^rft understand the ref- 
enmeesu" 

“They lock at me as if I am 
talking m jargon. For them, Water¬ 
gate is already a dim and distant 
curiosity.". 


Hoorn 
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A .‘ ' By Eddie Iroh 

' _ JLAGOS—Nigerians hold a phi- 

-. ■';; ; :,iopby that perhaps best captures 
‘ -■* • - - < :su political situation. They say. 

dduer go, soldier crane; but bar- 
•±1 remain." 

. % 24 years of independence, Ni- 

- ■*-..■» has had seven governments— 
; ' ‘^ro civilian and five military. But 

" H- rj; country’s “potitica] system'’ has 
named basically the same. The 
"Knctures and ideology — or lack 
•the latter — that began with 
dependence in October I960 
.... ve remained relatively un- 
:* ,','NKhed. 

-C/Flie fundamental concern of Ni- 
. t.r5 : ia’s successive leaden has been 
.^Tcccgnize and reflect in practice 
conntiy’s multi-ethnic nature. 
T ;-;>,d whether as a federation of four 
^^joos, or a federal republic of 19 
tes, the objective has endured. 
; -To be sure, the military did al- 
" --cjpt to tamper with the federal 
‘ -• ---octurc. The late General Agufyi 
- osfs falefhl Unification Decree 
i . 1966 tried to introduce the kind 
. -.centralized command stru ctur e 
. '.it soldiers were more comfort- 
• :e with. But it soon became dear 
- t to most Nigerians a nniuuy 


system of government was as sus¬ 
pect, even disastrous, under mili¬ 
tary dictatorship as it woald have 
been under a civilian democracy. 

While there is no longer any ms- 
pue about the federal structure as 
.the best means of reflecting the 
varying needs and religious plural¬ 
ism of some250 tribes and tongues, 
ideological dtiatehas renamed in¬ 
conclusive, m mmi ng wcfl time a 
new government comes to power. 

- But successive govonments have 
avoided committing themselves to 
any ideological position, in spite of 
press u res from an articulate and 
growing left wing. They say that 
such a c o mmitm ent is an “imposi¬ 
tion on the people of Nigeria?’ 
Speaking recently to the editored 


the chief of staff of s up reme1 
quarters and the second-highest 

ranking go vernment official^ Brig a¬ 
dier Tunde Idiagboo, said that “an 
ideology is not an end in itself, only 
a means to an end.” The present 
government, he declared, Srould 
prefer not to be haunted by the 
ghost of ideology." It is a rehash of 

the position of earlier governments. 
TTiere are; however, many who 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Growing Debt Problems: 
Can the Economy Cope? 




)il Boom Ends, but Substantial Income Remains 
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\.j By Martin Quinlan 

ONDON—Nigeria's oil boom 
be over, but the government 
• has substantial foreign-ex- 
- '■*. age earnings craning in. 

' let revenues — shared between 

federal and stategovemments 

-peaked at over $23 billion in 

X but declined in line with the 
% 1 • *ing market for ofl to only 510 

I TKITK . I on last year. This was traumat- 
‘ 1 "but an mcrcase to around $12 
^ on this year indicates that the 

1| 4 A If 1 JJTt »nm. OPEC can keepits-price/j 


•i n. i 


oil market. Pohtkal crises —soch 
as an «» s«»larinn of Gulf hostilities 
— wart, few are predicting any 
significant real-terms increase in 
oil prices for some time to come. 

But Nigeria is wdl-piaced to capi¬ 
talize on short-term increases in 
ftrmand, and might be able to per- 
suade.OPEC to allow another rise 
in its production ceflmg when con¬ 
ditions allow. 

The increase — presented-as 
“temporary" — conceded to Nigc- the additional 
ria at OPECs July conference is " r — T> “--* 
semi w { ^nhMiing an impoitanL 


a than its own. If Nigeria can sell 
the extra ofl, ft will be able to lift! .4 
mfiHon bands a day in Augnst and 
1.45 milli on barrels a day in Sep¬ 
tember (against the former ceiling 
of 1.3 mi2km barrels a day). Net 
revenues at 1.45 million bands a 
day are over SI billion a month — 
well in excess of the current level of 


imports. 

^Vhat 


remains to be seen is 
whether there will be a market for 
oiL Ofl Minister 
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iC can keep fly jalce/pro-:--preofedent, with-Saudi-Arabia 
lion pact together, analysts (which will curtail its output to 
that gradual econom i c re- maintain the-overall 17.5 million 
wfl) ease the pressures on a bauds a day ceiling) rec o g nizing 
tally ovosupplied world that Nigeria's difficulties are great- 



day would be needed to satisfy 
new contracts awaiting signature 
together with the needs erf existing 
customers. For the first few months 
of this year demand for the heavier 


Nigerian grades, particularly Bon¬ 
ny Medium and Forcados, was 
strong due to their high diesel yield 
(needed to meet an unfo reseen 
peak in demand for heating ofl and 
diesd oil). But lately demand fra 
th«A grades has eared, and price 
premiums that Nigeria was moot¬ 
ing failed to materialize. Other 
OPEC members will be watching 
Eke hawks for signs of disguised 
price-cutting — such as selling a 
rpix of heavy and light erodes, at an 
intermediate price.- But Lagos 
gwiit onHkdy to take unfair ad¬ 
vantage cf its concession. 

The ocher development behind - 
the forecast $2-bflEon rise in reve¬ 
nues tins year is the government's 
dampdown on rackets to export 


refined products illegally. It is now 
clear that illegal produas exports 
— attractive because Nigeria’s 
prices are subsidized — were be¬ 
hind much of the escalation in fig¬ 
ures for Nigeria's products demand 
over the last few years. According 
to OPEC statistics, Nigerian con¬ 
sumption climbed from 112,000 
bamds a day in 1977 to 171,000 
barrels a day in 1980. and by 1982 
had hit 247,000 barrels a day. But 
rigorous policing of borders and 
ports by the military government 
earlier this year soon ted to over¬ 
brimming storage tanks as the ille¬ 
gal flow was stonmed. 

In addition to its own refining 
(Continued on Page 10) 


k>vemment Begins to 'Clean Up’ Trade Sector 
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A By Patrick Smich 

™AGOS—Nigerians, frequently 
f eribed by their local newspapers 
■i nation of traders, have been 
to oome to terms with a gov- 
that has pronounced itself 
ted “to dean up the oom- 
rrial sector." The country’s 
class, from the smiC- 
matket stallholder to the own- 
{the biggest retail outlets and 
big commodity importers, has 
i affected by a series of gpv- 

_t measures aimed at con- 

ling juices and reducing graft 
•• craroption. 



The most obvious change is the 
physical appearance of the rides. 
The rows « stalls that fined the 
streets of most of tire major dues 
have gone; in some cases all that 
remains of them is a pile of broken 
jflanks and crumpled sheets of cor¬ 
rugated iron. 

The notorious Quayside market 
in the center of Lagos, where rare 
could bay anything, from bags of 
marnuana to a smuggled version of 
the latest Pierre Cardin suit, has 
been completely razed to the 
ground. In the suburbs whole areas 
of apparently waste ground, where 
from the north would 


bring then rams down to graze be¬ 
fore selling (hem, have now been 
cleared. The shepherds are now di¬ 
rected Uvthe Cvty CoondTs abat¬ 
toir. . 

The 19 state governments now 
demand that aD traders must pay a 
ticense and a subscription fee to the 
local authorities arm set up their 
stalls only in approved market ar¬ 
eas. The governor of Lagos state, 
Group Captain Gbolahan Muda- 
shiru, said that the government did 
not want to deprive traders of their 
livelihood but wanted to dear the 
streets of “obstructions and crimi¬ 
nal dements." 


Licensing traders is providing 
the state governments with a mueb- 
needed extra source of revenue 
since few of tire traders were paying 
any form of income lax. 

Nigeria is overwhelmingly a cash 
economy—most traders fund their 
businesses from huge stacks of 
naira artfully concealed in their 
homes. It was partly because of this 
boarding that the currency ex¬ 
change earlier this year hit trading 
so badly. Many traders were 
starved for cash since anyone who 
presented more than 5,000 naira 
for exchange at the bank was re¬ 


quired to account for the money 
and leave it on deposit. Many trad¬ 
ers for the first time in therr lives 
had to open bank accounts. 

But Nigerian bankers do not an¬ 
ticipate wmning that many custom¬ 
ers. “They opened their accounts at 
the time of the currency exchange, 
but as soon as they could, they 
withdrew most of their money that 
had been on deposit and we haven’t 
seen most of them since," said one 
Lagps banker. \ 

The currency exchange did have 
a temporary stabilizing effect on 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Spead to the 1HT 

LONDON—Barely three years 
ago, Nigeria was nnivasaHy re¬ 
garded in (he international banking 
community as “underborrowed. 5 
Bankers rushed to advance dollars 
to state and federal governments 
for their pet projects, regardless of 
the long-term costs and benefits. 

Today, the largest oil producer in 
Africa is seen by the same people as 
a real problem case, with a debt 
harden erf disturbing proportions 
building up for the rest of the de¬ 
cade, and considerable uncertainty 
over its ability to manag e its finan¬ 
cial affairs. 

So what went wrong? Did the 
bankers misread Nigeria, or has the 
situation really been transformed 
so drastically? How serious is Nige¬ 
ria’s indebtedness, and can the 
country cope? 

Inevitably, the answers include a 
bit of everything: a degree of blind¬ 
ness by the bankers, compounded 
by thor exces s ive nwAemig Teal, 
combined with injudicious borrow¬ 
ing by a host of government agen¬ 
cies in Nigeria, bad management 
that failed to identify the problem 
in time and aD of this accentuated 
by tbe dramatic effects of the inter¬ 
national ofl glut, which decimated 
the country’s oil revenues in a peri¬ 
od of months. 

On the face of it, Nigeria’s exter¬ 
nal borrowing policies have been 
“conservative," to cite the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. With the 

3 ion of two ‘jumbo" loans 
gS1.75 billion undertaken in 
1978 for balance of payments pur¬ 
poses, and about $2.1 billion bra- 
rowed to set up a domestic steel 
industry, “medium- and long-term 
debt contracted or guaranteed by 
the federal government of Nigeria 
has been in relatively small 
amounts," according to a recent 
IMF report. 

Nevertheless, there was a rash of 
borrowing by the 19 state govern¬ 
ments after the return of civilian 
rale in 1979, and the conservatism 
of medium- and long-term borrow¬ 
ing was not matched by similar 
restraint in the short-term trade fi¬ 
nance sector. Today’s problem is a 
combination erf those two factors. 

Estimates by the World Bank 
and the IMF pnt Nigeria’s external 
indebtedness in 1980 at a modest 
$4 billion, rising to $4.95 billion in 
the following year, and $7.97 bil- 
fioa by 1982. Yet, most of the in¬ 
crease between 1981 and 1982 is 
accounted for by a sadden recalcu¬ 
lation of the ind e btednes s of the 
state governments, because nobody 
had kept track of them adequately. 

Latest figures published by the 
Nigerian government — itself a 
rare admission that a problem ex¬ 
ists—put the debt at the beginning 
of 1984 at about $102 billion, in¬ 
cluding tbe refinancing of some 
$1.9 billion in short-term bank 
credits agreed in July and Septem¬ 
ber of 1983. 

To that must be added the cost of 
refinancing a further huge backlog 
in short-tenn trade debts, still be¬ 


ing negotiated by the Nigerian gov¬ 
ernment with both uninsured credi- 
tors and the mqor Western export 
credit guarantee agencies such as 
the US. Ex-Im Bank, Britain’s Ex¬ 
port Credit Guarantee Depart¬ 
ment, (6CGD), France’s Coface 
and West Germany’s Hermes. The 


total at $4.6 bflfion, while some 
banks believe it could easily total 
$6 bflfion. 

Nigeria is seeking to repay the 
money over six years, with a grace 
period of 30 months and an interest 
rate set at 1 per ce nt over Libor, the 
London interbank offered rate. 
With the assistance of Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank, it is currently in¬ 
volved in a massive operation to 
calculate exactly how much is out¬ 
standing, by reconciling the claims 
of Nigerian importers and thor 
suppliers. 

That exercise seems certain to 
take several months more. With 
Chase trying to process more than 
200,000 separate claims, the end 
result will be to push up the figure 
for disbursed medium- and long¬ 
term external indebtedness to at 
least $15 bflfion — almost four 
times tbe levd of 1980. 

In addition, Nigeria has aboul$8 
billion in undisbursed loans out¬ 
standing, although much of the 
money is tied to projects that have 
slowed to a standstill because of tbe 
shortage of government finance in¬ 
side the country and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be drawn down rapidly. 

While the level of debt has 
soared, Nigeria’s foreign exchange 
reserves dwindled to a purely no¬ 
tional levd of around SI billion, 
artificially nmintainwi by accumu¬ 
lating ever-increasing short-term 
payments arrears, and rationing ev¬ 
eryone from Nigerian students 
overseas to expatriate workers in¬ 
side the coundy. 

The key to Nigeria's debt-service 
capacity m the craning years, as to 
most economic activity, will be the 

The lalesTdecision by IbTSqjfr- 
nizafion of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries to allow Nigeria an in¬ 
crease from 12 million to 1.4 mfl- 
fion barrels a day in August and 
1.45 milli on in September in its 
official production qnota, will pro¬ 
vide only a very temporary pallia¬ 
tive, unless it can be extended. Ev¬ 
ery extra 100,000 bands a day 
earns tbe country an extra 51 bd- 
tion a year from oil experts. 

In spite of the drastic cuts in 
imports imposed from April 1982 
onward, the deficit on the current 
account of the balance of payments 
still came to $4.4 bflfion in 1983, 
after reaching almost $6.8 bflfion 
the previous year. Although im¬ 
ports are down again this year, eco¬ 
nomic activity has beat drastically 
reduced, accumulated stocks (tra¬ 
ditionally kept very high m such an 
uncertain market) are effectively 
exhausted and further import sav¬ 
ings seem unlikely. 

If oQ production for the year 
averages around 1.4 million bands 
a day, the total oil export earnings 


should be of the order of $10.8 
bflfion. Visible imports were cat in 
the first quarter of 1984 to some 
$810 milion a month, which would 
mean $9.7 bflfion for the full year, 
if the cots can be sustained. 

That would leave a visible trade 
surplus of some $1.! billion to bdp 
pay debt-servicing costs for 1984 
estimated at $3.8 billion. As the 
costs of servicing the refinanced 
trade arrears, and the bulge in me¬ 
dium-term borrowing, bund up, the 
debt servicing requirement could 

reach sane 54.4 billion in 1985, 
and more than $5 bflfion in 1986 
and 1987, according to relatively 
conservative banking estimates. 

If ofl income docs not increase 
si gnifican tly in the coming years, 
Nigeria will, therefore, be racing a 
debt service ratio—the proportion 
of its export earnings consumed by 
debt servicing—of something ap¬ 
proaching 50 percent. 

Nigerian officials insist that the 
future debt-service costs are not so 
high, but (hey have already taken 
some action to prevent any further 
deterioration, including an abso¬ 
lute ban on any further forrign bor¬ 
rowing by state governments. 

However, if the banking esti¬ 
mates for external debt and the 
future servicing costs are remotely 
accurate. Nigeria seems certain to 
need a significant amount of bal- 
ance-of-payments finance to tide it 
over until ofl and other exports can 
pick up and a sustained reduction 
made tn imports. 

Tbe immediate source of such 
finance would be the IMF. But Ni¬ 
geria’s talks with the fund have 
become bogged down over dis¬ 
agreement oa the need for an out¬ 
right devaluation of the naira. 
Fund officials insis t that any eco¬ 
nomic restructuring, to promote 
nonoil exports and domestic agri¬ 
culture and discourage imports, 
will be impossible without a swift 
and sharp devaluation of at least 25 
p erc e nt. Nigerians are virtually 
unanimous tnat such a move would 
be disastrous both economically 
and politically, pushing up infla¬ 
tion throughout the economy — 
not rally in the imported-goods sec¬ 
tor — and putting a huge extra 
burden on Nigerian importers with 
a backlog of unpaid bills. 


BASIC DATA 

AREA: 923,768 square 
miles; population (1982): 
82382,000. 

GROSS DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT (1983): $48 bil¬ 
lion. GDP per capita: $543. 

IMPORTS (1982): 7.8 bil¬ 
lion naira. 

EXPORTS (1982): 7216 
billion naira. 

MONEY SUPPLY (1983): 
$11.5 billion naira. 

CURRENCY: 100 kobo - 
1 naira. 1 naira ■* $0.77. 
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ASK US FIRST. A bank that is trusted fay 
froth Jfi|nia nnd Iwtwmrfimal RurineXsaeil, 
UNION RANK is one ofthe largest in Nigoia, 
and indeed one of . the top500 banks in the 
world: With mare than 170 brandies m all parts 
of the Federation ,^assets well over N2 WKon, 
and upwardsof 60 yeara’tradition ofba ntm g in 
Nigeria, we are idcaQy placed to help you. 


UNION HANK offers a full range of modem 
banking services - retail aui wholesale, 
personal and corporate, domestic and 
International. Oar own proven capabilities are 
enhanced by first class correspondent banking 
relationships with access to global resources. 

So when in Nigeria, orjust contemplating 
doing business with Nigeria, ASK UNION 
BANK FIRST. 



UNION BANK 

UMON BANK OF MGBBA UWTB3 


40 Marina. Lign 

Teler 21222 
Telephone 661006 
Main Correspondent 
Barclays Bank Imematiooal LlrL, 

54 Lombard Street; London EC3P 3 AH. 
Telephone 01-283 8989. Telex 887591. 

Vfe set the pace... 
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OF MOBIRM 
BAMMM 



INCORPORATED IN NIGERIA 


THROUGH ITS BRANCHES AT: 
ONDO. OYO, OGUN. LAGOS AND KANO STATES OF NIGERIA 

Head Office: 

17, Oyemekun Road. P.M.B. 795 Akure Ondo State, Nigeria. 

Central Office: 

54, Warehouse Road. P.M.B. 1122 Apapa Lagos, Nigeria. 


Affiliated with 

♦ 

Middle East Bank 

Head Office- 

P. O. Box 5547 Dubai United Arab Emirates 
With Branches at: 

1, Lombard Street London EC3V 9AA 
Tel: 01-283-2201/6. Tlx: 89565CS MEBNAK G. 8951481 MEBNAK G." 

330 Madison Avenue 25th Floor New York, NY 10017 
Tel: (212) 557-2500, (212) 557-2501. Tlx: 238145 MEBK UR 428469 MBEK NY 

And in UAE, EGYPT. PAKISTAN, SRI LANKA and SUDAN 
Also represented at DJIBOUTI. BAHRAIN. CAYMAN ISLAND. HONG KONG and KENYA 

through the Affiliates and Subsidiaries. 


NNPC IS PIONEERING THE 
DIVERSE TECHNOLOGIES 
NIGERIA NEEDS FOR 
THE YEARS AHEAD 


WHEN YOU THINK OF INFRASTRUCTURE FOR 
NIGERIA'S INDUSTRIAL TAKE-OFF. THINK OF 
NNPC. 

PETROLEUM AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS: THE 
VERY BASICS OF INDUSTRY TODAY AND FOR 
CENTURIES TO COME 

THE RAPID PACE OF MODERNISATION. THE 
SPECTACULAR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
NIGERIA THE REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRY; 
OF PLASTIC ENGINEERING, AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURE; OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, AND THE 
TYRE INDUSTRY, ETC 

EACH DEPENDS ON THE STRENGTH OF 
PETROLEUM ... AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS. THAT 
MEANS NNPC. 

IT IS NO EXAGGERATION. WE ARE THE PIVOT 
OF NIGERIA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH. 



NNPC 


Pillar of Nigerian Economy 

n 



A SPECIAL REPORTON NIGERIA 
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The Igbin thermal power station in Lagos. 


Waging f Wai’ Against the Indisciplined 

LAGOS — On a wall in the Minfitry of believable. In the upper aEhrinna of the presi- extradition from Britain. Mr. Gambari also has 
Finance in Lagos Thanra an example of Nigeria's dential advisers, who controlled stale contracts, said that the militaiy government considered 
innm t at temp t in rii.crapinw» the going dash —bribery—rate was as high as a Mr. Dikko, who has been accused by the Nigeri- 

“Lateness to work is indiscipline. third of the contract pnce, be it rice, construe- an government of looting minions of dollara in 

Jumping over the queue is indiscipline. tkmordL public funds while in office, as its public enemy 

Sleeping on duty is indiscipline. What mates the ordinary Nigerian particu- Nal. " , . . ' “. 

Noise-malting in the office is indiscipline. lariy angry is not so Trim* that me money wa& . Tbc mte P^ o f mo fl ^y,°y 

Leaving office without permission is indiset- taken from foreign contractors, but that it has “ 1M °f foreign-currency dead- 

pline. not been inv^M^ home. In the eyes of Nigeri- mgs. The Sunday THqftmw 

Romance in the office is indiscipline. an* the comxpt officials are guilty more of lade 

. So don't t* aad-waL L« uspu. » Udto onto 

into our lives.... By order, chief of staff, su- AH the while, Nigenans are watching the ^ ^ ^ fdfed to m it bmlLNigCT’s 
preme headquarters. parade of state governor?, senatOTS, party offi- governor, the racB^d Lieutenant (So- 

Wai, or war against indisdplme. is being S?*, ^ Dawd Mark ordered the contractor’s arrest 

waged on evoy front, from omcepropriety to md the freezing of his bank accoimL In sim^ 

the public execution en masse of armed car “angee, and rastoms official being marged courts or governors have ordered that the 

robbers, from the tearing down of street traders’ under vmous military decrees. So far right erf joi, be finished, the money paid, or presumably 
kiosks to the secret military trials of corrupt “*lyiormCTStaregovHnorsaaww^itneaoy ^ ^ non^eliverer go to prison. In Plateau 
officials of the last regime. If l^xd badges and states 2 million naira in unpaid taxes are being 

the proliferation of organizations —banks, boy ®2LK collected from slow payers like state ministiies 

scouts, government departments, the water ser- KHlcun ! cnt s “ t ““ s “V cai lr fo f of £z and parastatals. 

“Kris S3gma3&X£«y£: .2aSBK55E5Ift*SS 

p^c^b^u.gob,,™^ KMTt^giilonTOOardendtorep^y40,000 

mjum- ■ ._ in San* Arabia, the biggest naira maiSthSe 

General Muhammed Buhan. • Certainly. an added mcentrvem the govern- worJd outrite NigeriaTwth 60,000 Nigerian 

The sk® tics recall that even the former presir mptfsatiffliqrt to pottUmaraDfli^tw former MmTmis a year on the hath pilgrimage to Meo- 
dent Shagari, was against corruption' lmis P 0 |?»„FFtnalwas tteefect that ^ ^ mag 

with his -ethical revolution 5 ™! that many aUthegoremorsand“bigmen smncrijspto. * Cahtlraiddieraget to the root of corruption, 
officers from previous military regimes have set. punish the wrongdoers, encourage the honest 

up businesses and bought large homes, that e rne f’ wo nld ha ve allied criticism mat the maV*. the savings, while its popu- 

could not have been paidfor out of a soldier’s nOTthem-dommated, ItorarFiilaiii, Supreme lasts? Or is comxptioa. so wide^rcadmru 

remuneration. Bui the wai target goes farther; Mmtary umnoi was wasea. ■ no oae is above suroiooD? As a writer in The 

and it is aimed at inefficiency in the political Mr. Dikko, who is living in London, was the Punch, a Nigerian publication, said: “The indis¬ 
and economic system — although it is often victim of a kidnapping attempt there on July 5. dpKne has eaten so deep into our society that if 
difficult to draw the line between inefficiency The Nigerian foreign nmriker, Ibrahim A they want wai to succeed they should kill every 
and corruption. Gamban has said that the Buhari regime was hfigerian from the age of three upwards: that 

The corruption in the last days of the Shagari giving priority to building a corruption case wffl give the nation a fresh start.” _____ 
government was so staggering as to be barely against the former minister to speed his legal — DENIS HERBSTEIN 




'Political System 9 Remains 

(Continued From Previous Page) 

strongly disagree with Brigadier 
Idiagboo. They argue that Nige¬ 
ria’s recurrent socio-political insta¬ 
bility and growing economic de¬ 
pression are the consequences of 
in an “ideological void. 1 ' 


lL 

More outspoken than any group 
en this matter is the Left-leaning 
Academic Staff Union of Universi¬ 
ties (ASUU). In a series of lengthy 
statements published since this 
government came to power, ASUU 
has insisted that Nigeria’s prob¬ 
lems derive from a “neo-colonial” 
political outlook and a “dependent 
capitalist economy.” 

While the military government 
might have benignly ignored 
ASUlfs repeated calls for radical 
socio-political and economic re¬ 
forms, it is showing Increasing con¬ 
cern over radical elements within 
its own rank and file. 

. Twice since the soldiers came to 
power six. months ago, the army 
chief of staff. Major General Ibra¬ 
him Babangida, has publicly 
warned military officers that “this 
government will not tolerate undue 
radicalism.” 

Thus, perhaps for the first time 
since thebotched coup by the radi¬ 
cal majors in January 1966, radical¬ 
ism has become an issue in the 
Nigeriananned forces. 

Repeated claims that the Decem- 
ber31 mflitary coup was a strike to 
pre-empt a radical officers’ power 

med by gtwtt^m^okcsmca. - 

Still, the earlier impression has 
persisted, occasion ally enlivened 
by the private(confession of fear try 
some key military men drat if tins 
government should fail, the alter¬ 
native would be a radical presum¬ 
ably leftist younger officers' take¬ 
over that would certainly not be a 
tea-party. 

Some analysts feel that this 
-fear” might have led the present 
government to introduce many 
tough, sometimes draconian mea¬ 
sures that may well meet with the 
of the so-called radical 
but not the hulk of the 

civilian population. 

For instance, the controv e rs i al 
Decree Number 4 of 1984, which 
has already sent two senior journal¬ 
ists to prison for one year each, is 
believed by well-informed sources 
to be an attempt by the government 
to respond to tin: radical officers’ 
displeasure with the “Nigerian 


press. Whether such displeasure is 
real or perceived is hard to tdL But 
observers point out that the “spe¬ 
cial tribunal” set up tinder decree 
to try journalists accused of “false 
pub licati on’ 1 is up of three 
young officers of major's rank, plus 
a civilian judge. 

But for the majority of Nigeri¬ 
ans, the concern is not limited to 
lira divergent ideological postures 
of the present “moderate” militar y 
regime and the inieBectiial left 
Rather it is a return to the search, 
for a solution to Nigeria’s cyclic 
political instability. - 

As early as January tins year, 
there were same wfld, if not wide¬ 
spread, suggestions that the mfli- 
taiy .< 110011 ! straighten thing s out 
quickly and get out soot —as soon 
as six months. 

Such calls might have ignored 
the nature of the Shagari stable, 
and the volume of houserieaning 
that the military embarked on. But 
there is Btde doubt that, the faOnre 
of the last democratic expenmait 
notw ithstanding, enlightened Ni¬ 
gerian opizuon. would Hite to see an 
early end not only to militaxy rule 
but frequent mflitary intervention 
in government. 

This was essentially the message 
that-a high-powered delegation of 
Catholic bishops conveyed to Gen¬ 
eral Muhammed Buhari in a MgjUy • 
publicized visit in June. The clerics 
pointedly tdd the nrifitiuy that “it 
would not be in the lasting interests 
Of OUT nation to co nf i rm the inv 

pressten that we cannot rule our¬ 
selves well through elected lead¬ 
ers.” 

Many without jpoiitica! axes to 
grind identify with the bishops' 
Stand that “ the urgent task ahead is 
to prepareand identify anew breed 
of pubSc-spirited and hraiest p(fr 
tkans to whom we shall eventually . 
entrust OUT nation .. „*. . 

For its part, the militaiy govern-. 
meat’s leading spokesmen, mainly 
General Buhan and Brigadier 
Miaghon, have made it dear that 
the a d mi n istration is too involved 
in the'priority tasks of economic 
revitalization and ‘‘hGusedeemzH^’ 
to giye any thought now to the 

question ofits avuLm successors. 

If the state of the economy inher¬ 
ited from the toppled civilian gov¬ 
ernment is any guide, the govern¬ 
ment is unlikefy to begin to give 
attention to political succession be¬ 
fore 1988, when former president 

Staehu Shagari would have, com¬ 
pleted his secondterm. 

Still. airead> there are glimmers 
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that the while not con¬ 

cerned with a political program yet, 
has given thought, albeit a fleeting 
one, to the nature of its civilian 
successors. Speaking recently on 
his fortnightly radio proeram. 
“Manets of the Moment. 

dier Idiagbon indicated rhai^ 
dans convicted m the present trial 
of economic offenders would be 
barred from holding public office 
in future. Already nine of the 19 
f onner state governors as well as a 
number of former top public offi¬ 
cers have been amvicted by special 
tribunals for “contzibating to the 
economic adversity of Nigeria.” 
They received sentences ran g in g 
fran 10 years to 22 years in prison. 
More trials are going on. 


To the Catholic bishops and 
many others, such relatively “little 
meroes” as a ban on economiceonr 
vitas represent a renewal of hope 
that, in the end, democratic politics 
will continue to be recognized as “a 
sacred duty of service to the peo¬ 
ple." 

- For now r and perhaps a long 
lime to come, however, the ruling 
Supreme Militaiy Council has re¬ 
minded Nigerians about the pre¬ 
sent political reality.' 

“The federal militaiy govem- 
menC'said a council member, Na¬ 
val Captain Ebstn Ukiwe, at a re¬ 
cent seminar, “doea not pretend to 
be r unnning a democratic system 
of government” 




ALOW 


. Checking sheet metal quality in Port Harcourt factory. 
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By Onycma Ugochukwu 

LONDON" —Even before it was made public 
oq May 7, commentators bad taken to describ¬ 
ing Nigeria's delayed 1984 budget as the most 
impoittatin the country's history. The deterio- 
raaonof theeconomy under the dvflian admin¬ 
istration had been so extensive that by evay- 
oneV assessment, very radical action was 
neededto chedc the dcclne and put the econo* 
on a path to recovery. • . 

Jven the usually complacent admimstratioii 
of Sheba Stagari had recognized ihis, belatedly 
s* judging by the drastic changes pro¬ 
in.: the budget be presetted two days 
he' was overthrown in a suKtaxy coop, 
military rafammstraticaithat succeeded him, 
since it pve the deterioration in the economy as 
one of -its mam reasons for intervening, was ■ 
.rapected to go even further than he proposed, in 
order,to bringabout a qtrick restructuring of the 
economy. 

The problems that the 1984 budget had to 
addresswere numerous, bm all arising oaam tiai. 
ty framthe decline of Nigeria into a one-com¬ 
modity (ail) economy from the early 1970s. 
From 1974, oil exports started to account for 
over 90 percent of Nigeria's total foreign-ex¬ 
change earnings, and up to 75 percent erf all 
government revenues, providing the money for 


ew Goyemment in the 1984 Budget 


ambitious public expenditure programs, wfaidi 
in turn provided the impetus for the onsustaiiia- 
Wy rapid expansion of activities m a highly 
import-orient^ economy. 

When oil revenue failed to accrue in the usual 
amounts following the glut in the wodd cdl 
market from 1981, the Nigeria economy not 
surprisingly treat into a steep dedine, and the 
goveransan’s initial nnwiffingoess to face the 
realities worsened the situation. By the end of 
1983, foreign-exchange inflow had dedined to 
about S700 mini on a month,-less t b*" half the 
average for 1980. Forago-exchangeexpentfitrire 
had also dedined, but much more slcrafy leav¬ 
ing the country with a backlog erf trade pay¬ 
ments estimated at between SSbtDion and $6 

htfti rm 

Coamutments entered into dozing the betttf 
years of 1981-8? had also "kept government 
expenditures high, and in ante of its drastically 
reduced revenues, defray finanrmg had conse¬ 
quently increased sharply. And the effort to 
conserve foreign exchange through import re¬ 
strictions had had a devastating effect on the 
domestic mannfacturiDg industry, which de¬ 
pends on-imported raw materials for up to 60 
percent of input. Shortages-of imported goods 
were widespread 

Wlnrt w^wl mV Ann* iq tfacPTCl lIIlStancCg , 
had been the subject of protracted negotiations 


from May 1980 with the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, Iron which the country hoped to 
borrow up to S3 biffion over three yeos. Al¬ 
though die negotiations were still inconclusive 
hy the end of 1983, the dvflian government had 
proposed measures to achieve the IMF require¬ 
ments. The military, having arrived in govern¬ 
ment, seamngly unprepared, adopted most of 
tire measures proposed by the tsvmans, waiting 
until it would prepare its own hudgeL As earfy 
as January 3, the monetary policy.guidelines, 
which lowered the margin by which banks could 
increase their lending as wdl as raise interest 
rates by two percentage points, was pur into 
force, although it was earner described as an 
interim policy. • • • 

. Exchange controls were also tightened, and 
all imports were, placed on Hccnse. The outlines 

"of the budget were thus dear even before it was 
announced, bat the measures needed to be 
formulated into a comprehensive policy. In the 
event the budget presented by General Mo¬ 
hammed Behan was as stringent as been 
expected. The government hoped through it to 
cat government expenditures, reduce imports, 
stimulate domestic agriculture, resuscitate and 
streamline l om l industry, stabilize prices and 
income and widen its revenue base. Given the 
economic situation, these objectives appear 
rather ambitions, but the goveramnent, preach¬ 


ing saaifice and self-reliance seems determined 
to realize them." 

Estimating its total revenue at 6.743 billion 
naira, the federal government budgeted total 
expenditures of 10 billion naira Although the 
implied ifafirf*, at 3.257 hitKnn nair a, is higher 
than that budgeted by the ousted civilian re¬ 
gime, it represents the more realistic assessment 
of Nigeria’s financial situation and was ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that where the previous 
govennrat had provided only 1.11 bOhonnaira 
for serving the country’s debts, the mili tary 
government provided a more credible 2.89 bO- 
Iiou naira. The g o vernm ent actually cut the 
recurrent expenditure budget of its predecessor 
by 15 percent, and it proposes to hold capital 
expenditures at a lower leveL 

The allocation of the capital budget reflects, 
in the main, the new priorities, with agriculture 
getting 21 percent (826.8 million naira.) and 
industry 13 3 permit (523.3 milli on naira), al¬ 
though the allocation to defense of 359 million 
naira, after a recurrent budget allocation of 
569.2 Iranian naira (to be used mostly in paying 
salaries erf Nigeria’s armed forces), seems a bit 
more difficult to justify. Reflecting the commit¬ 
ment to complete the Abuja project in a more 
rational way, the plan was allocated 2503 mil ¬ 
lion naira, or 6.4 percent 

In a bid to increase agricultural production. 


the government proposes to use the River Basin 
development authorities to expand extension 
services to small-scale farmers, who will also 
benefit from easier access to credits and higher 
produce prices. Large-scale farmers, including 
foreign investors, are to be encouraged with 
incentives, the most important of which is a 
proposed amendment of the Indigen nation De¬ 
cree, to allow foreign investors in large-scale 
agricultural prqjects to own up to 80 percent of 
the equity instead of the maximum 60 percent 
allowed in other sectors. 

The measures for encouraging local industry, 
however, are less clear cut, involving a carroi- 
and-stkfc approach. Apart from wanting to see 
greater industrial production, the government 
also wants manufacturer to use localiaw mate¬ 
rials, instead of the imported ones that currently 
account for a large part of the country’s total 
imports. It also wants to widen its revenue base. 
While manufacturers are to be favored in the 
granting of import licenses for raw materials 
and spare parts, a ceding has beat imposed on 
how much may be imported each mo nth- In 
addition, excise duty is to be charged on 400 
items m a nufactu red locally, instead of 68 previ¬ 
ously excisable; and duties on raw material 
imports were generally increased. 

In spite of the realism shown, the budget 


appears to have been overly optimistic in its 
view of the foreign-exchange petition. The gov¬ 
ernment estimates total foreign-exchange earn¬ 
ings at same 8.796 hillioa naira, out of which 15 
billion naira will be used to service external 
debts and 796 million naira put in reserves, 
leaving 55 billion naira for imports of goods 
and services. The 53 billion naira seems to be a 
gross underestimation of what is needed, judg¬ 
ing by the level of imports during the first three 
months of 1984, which suggests a minimum of 
73 billion naira. But the government is reluc¬ 
tant to borrow the additional 2 bflbon naira and 

appears to have given up hopes of being able to 
borrow from the IMF, with which it still dis¬ 
agrees on the issues of a devaluation, trade 
liberalization and cut in petroleum subsidy. In¬ 
stead, it has been timing Nigerians to 
more sacrifices for self reliance, which in some 
ways may look like flogging the proverbial will¬ 
ing horse to death. 

WbDe the decision by OPEC at its recent 
meeting to increase Nigeria’s OQ production 
quota may improve the foreign-exchange situa¬ 
tion, giving the government more room for ma¬ 
neuver, it seems inevitable that the government 
will have to face up to finding the money to 
finance a substantial balance of payments defi- 


balance of payments < 
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e Tortuous, Sometimes Contentious Route Toward Financial 'Respectability’ 
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Special to the IHT. 

-s LONDON — Nigeria’s offer in 
V I % July of delayed repayment of trade 

. • 1 1 debts to its insured creditors is the 

• ■ 11 \ I I") n»,lalesi twist in the government’s lor- 

* MlJJJtuous and often contentious route 
* toward “financial rcspectabifify’'-— 

- - with or without the International 

• Monetary Fund’s seal of approval 

. ■ t; in the last two years there has 

~«faeeri animated debate inside and 
outside Nigeria on who was to 
•. blame for allowing Nigeria’s fi¬ 
nances to shp out of control and on 
-the best means of stabilizing a po- 
t ten dally disastrous situation- The 
financial crisis not only played a 
-: large part in lire downfall of Shehu 
. Sbagari’s civ ilian regime but has 
■ : ,also had repercussions abroad — 
/with exporters of the industrialized 
, world in the frontline. Govem- 

-- meats and multinational compa- 
. nies have been dragged into the 
/debate but it has been left to the 
merchant banks of European and 
.North American capitals to assess 
. the problem and to provide gmd- 
_ ance to both sides. 

On the one ride, the “triad" of 
international banks, &.G. Warburg, 
Lazard Frfcres and Knhn Loeb 
"Lehman Brothers, provides advice 
- to the Nigerian government, advice 
that has led to a S2-bflfion refinanc- 
, , tug in 1983 and a much larger offer 

- to trade creditors in recent months. 
On the other side, stand those 
banks that finance projects and 
trade for their customers in West-' 
. ran Europe and North America, 
-. most prominently represented by 
. . . names bke Barclays, Bankers Trust 
..and Chase Manhattan, whose coi- 
lective opinion is vitally important 
.• to Nigeria’s standing in the world 
of finance. 

In recent months, the pressure 
ias been mounting on Nigeria to 
joodude its much-discnssed deal 
'with the IMF—to which the major 
mi T iFk ricking-point been tbe IMF’s 
i f l\ | KIM M ’h lemand for a substantial devalua- 
ion of the naira. Putting itself in 
'beforefront of this lobby has been 
.■ - he British merchant bank, Morgan 
jienfdl, which in March this year 
challenged the quality of the offer 
o creditors and seems set to con- 
inue playing an assertive role in 
, i««QiTig Nigeria’s financial credi- 
* rility. 

At a business leaders’conference 


on Nigeria held in London in July, 
Morgan GrenfdTs asrisiant direc¬ 
tor, Philip Curry, spelled out the 
message bluntly. A deal with the- 
IMF is necessary, be said, if Nige¬ 
ria is to get the “certificate of re¬ 
spectability” it needs to continue 
normal t rading 

Mr. Only’s words were mask: to 
the ears of the corporate directors 
present trim fed that without die 
IMF medicine Nigeria will inevita¬ 
bly revert to the “bad old ways” of 

financial nt disri p Kne 

So far, however, Morgan Gren¬ 
fell has gone unheeded in Lagos, 
where it had already become un¬ 
popular enough with its tough ne¬ 
gotiating advice to creditors like 
Unilever eariier this year. The hanir 
was roundfypeeved by the Federal 
Ministiy of Finance announcement 
in May that it had taken away its 
mandate to raise finance for the 
new federal cranial at Abuja — a 
mandate that has now passed to 
Samnd Montagu, annthgr influen¬ 
tial British mer chant hanir albeit 
relatively inexperienced on Nige¬ 
ria. 

in me early 1980s, Morgan 
Grenfell had been among the most 
bullish banks on Nigeria and itself 
lead-managed project loans for the 
country in excess of $1 hiTHno. It 
may be some time before ii.finds 
itsdf repeating the experience. 

With the problem of IMF “con¬ 
ditionality” still a major stumbling 
Mock for Nigeria’s Supreme Mili¬ 
tary Co uncil and financial manag¬ 
ers, there is a ended need for the 
country to maintain its financial 
credibility in the meantime. So far 
this year the performance has been 
remarkably good, in terms of cur¬ 
rent trade payments, debt servicing 
and stemming the foreign-exr 
chanre hemorrhage that has tradi¬ 
tionally occurred through smug¬ 
gling and "trafficking. A fillip was 
provided by tbe OPEC concession 
on July II, mcreasing the country’s 
oil production crihng by 100,000 
terras a day, which, if extended 
over a year, w31 yield an additional 
$1 billion <rf revenue. 

By dint of necessity Nigeria has 
already undertaken —with the vi¬ 
tal help of the “triad" — some of 
the most complex financial ar¬ 
rangements seen anywhere in the 
wood. At the Loudon offices of 
Chase Manhattan, teas.of thou¬ 



sands erf creditors’ Haimc arc frying 
Tnnfni»*fi by computer against the 
information provided by Nigerian 
importers gathered in Lagos — a 
process that wiD lead to the issue of 
at least $4 billion of promissory 
notes in the coming weeks. 

The international debate on Ni¬ 
geria’s finances is IScefy to escalate 
the longer the conn try keeps the 
IMF at arm’s length, and the divi¬ 


sions of opinion, among the hanks 
may become more pronounced — 

but some observers fed that the 
tide may soon begin to turn against 
the standard IMF demand for de¬ 
valuations in-all the countries that 
seek its assistance. 

Although Nigeria is not a big 
debtor in inteniatioual terms, its 
m u ntawhip of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Conn tries 


and the rim of its inter nal market 
give it an authority and importance 
that cannot be ignored. 

Bankers sympathetic to Nigeria's 
case have already come to terms 
with a scenario by which the coun¬ 
try wifi impose its own austerity 
measures and enforce them with as 
much determination as the IMF 
might demand mrfnding a down¬ 
ward adjustment of the exchange 


rate of the naira that would amount 
to “creeping devaluation.” 

Much depends rat the continu¬ 
ous application of consistent aus¬ 
terity, and in this process the role of 
Ministiy of Finance permanent 
secretary, Alhaji Abubakar Alhaji, 
is currently seen as important. He 
knows the inter national financial 
institutions extremely welL 

He succeeded in bringing Nige¬ 


ria’s case to the personal attention 
of tbe IMF’s managing director, 
Jacques de Larosi&rc, in June, and 
although subsequently the IMF 
told Nigeria that its stabilization 
proposals were insufficient for a 
loan, the prospects of further pro¬ 
gress between the two sides have 
not yet faded. 

The crucial battle that Nigeria 
now has to fight is how to bypass 


tbe demands of export credit agen¬ 
cies that an IMF deal be reached 
before they will settle for a new 
Nigerian repayment offer. Nigeria 
has now shown its hand by last 
week’s unorthodox direct approach 
to individual assured creditors. But 
the ingenious formula being 
worked out by the “triad" may well 
get accepted through the persuasive 
powers of Abubakar Alhaji 
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derelopment 


NIFECO is the Success Story of an 
indigenous Engineering Organisation 
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NIGERIA OIL PRODUCTION 
AND NET GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


The British Stake in 
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Production 

(MilBon Barrels a Day) 


Revenue 

(MHfions of Doflars) 


1980_ LL 

2,066 

23/405 

1981.............._........... 

1,442 

16713 

1982_ _ 

1,292 

13,086 

1983 ... 

1984 

1,243 

10,162 

January .. 

1,360 

951 

February__.................___ 

1,563 

1,051 

March......... 

1/460 

1,036 

April" .. 

1,300 

945 

May*__ 

1,200 

892 

June*..,.... 

1,250 

904 

July*___ 

1,250 

934 

August*. 

1/400 

1,062 

September*... 

1ASO 

1,069 

Fourth Quarter*. 

1/450' 

3 777 

year total*. 

— 

12,121 


LONDON — Hie B ritish Ex- rqect the offer until the various 
port Credit Guarantee Depart- ciedit organizations agree on a 
meat, already suffering from debt joint strategy. But the department's 
crises in rami America and East- initial reaction was tbdt the offer— 
em Europe, w2I go even deeper six-year promissory notes, a 30- 
intotberedifaresoedulmgagree- month grace period — was tmac - 
ment with Nigeria is not reached, ceptable with the rate of I percent 
British exporters covered by the avcr Uw; the London interbank 
the department for short-term debt offered rate^deetwd “stingy,” even 
arrears (up to sx months) could 
make chums esti m a te d at ueoriy 


* Estimated forecasts. 

Note; Nat gavemnwnt revenues cakukrted from pravaling of fi ci a l setting prion and posted prices. Inland and local 
consumption assumed to be 200,000 barrels a day ini 980,220,000barrels a day in 1981 and 240,000 berrefa a 
day subsequently, dropping to 150,000 barrels a day from April 1984 following moves to check illegal e xp orts. 
Source.- Martin Qvmlan/Petrofoum Economist 


Oil Boom Income Remains 


£S00. Its French equivalent, 
FACE, is thought to be owed at 
least £300 mUhon, while Italian, 
Swiss, West German, Japanese and 
many other guarantee bodies also 
face large claims from exporters 
who have not been paid by Nigeri¬ 
an customers. 

The credit arganizAtions are con¬ 
stantly consulting with one another 
on the latest developments in Nige¬ 
ria, acting, in effect, as a cartel. 
Ttusy are insisting that negotiations 
take place on a multilateral basis, 
thns reducing the rhanm of indi¬ 
vidual credit organizations* break¬ 
ing ranks. But Britain, with the 
largest amount of money owed, is 
at the heart of the solution. Othaa 
will follow its lead. . . 

So when last week Lagos made a 
direct approach to insured credi¬ 
tors, the ECGD was taken by sac- 
prise. The department has advi&d 
policy holders to neither accept nor 


1,1984. The creditors have until the 
end of September to respond — 
enough time for a large-scale 
breaking of ranks. 

Before Nigeria madeits unortho¬ 
dox offer, the credit agencies bad 
worked out their own scenario, 
which remains their policy. The re¬ 
scheduling of these guaranteed 
debts will Be negotiated at the Paris 
Club, under the chairmanship of 
the French Treasury minister and 

Chgaoization for Economic Coop¬ 
eration and Devdopmexu; whose 
member countries dominate trade 
with Nigeria. But the Paris Gob 
will negotiate only if there is link¬ 
age with an IMF loan. The credit 
guarantee agencies want Nigeria to 
agree to this loan in a letter of 
intent before the rescheduling 
meeting is held. And the terms <rf 
the rescheduling would come into 
operation only after the IMF agree¬ 
ment had been readied. 


If agreement is reached, bank 
ingTK will be made by individual 
countries to the Central Bank of 
Nigeria to cover the period of the 
moratorium. In Britain, Barclays 
International has already set up a 
syndicate .to cover the medium- 
term loan. 

Lacking an agreement, howwet 
the credit organizations, acting in 

m» we. warn rf a farther ti ghtening 

of short-termcredixsL This could be 
serious for Nigeria, whfchj though 
cutting back heavily on imports, 
has budgeted for continuing invest¬ 
ment in some key industries for 
which spartere m industrialized 
countries supply machinery and 
parts. 

The total amount of this short¬ 
term debt is a matter for conjec¬ 
ture. fhftiH* Manhattan in London 
claims to have identified $85 bit 
Bon of arrears through 1983. The 
me rchant bank S.G. Warburg, fi¬ 
nancial adviser to the Lagos gpv- 
enmieat, has put the figure at-riioK 
to SS bUlkm, about three-fifths of 
which is claims by uninsured credi¬ 
tors, which have beet settled cm 
terms similar to those just offered 
to insured creditors. Hie rest is 
claims for officially insured ex¬ 
ports. 

In January, only weeks after the 
coup in Lagps, the ECGD sort let¬ 


ters to 1,500 exporters requiring 
'whether they had. been paid. In¬ 
sured amounts usually range from 
£20,000 to £50,000, made up of raw 
semi-manufactures and 
consumer roods. Not all the ex¬ 
porters replied, some no doubt be¬ 
cause they feared their credit would 
be cut off altogether and others 
because the one-year period since 
Hrfxnlt had not yet elapsed. (The 
of six months was 
to a year when the Shar; 
gan. government instituted a 
on imparts in 1982). 
dec must not disclose 
that they are insured; as as ECGD 
booklet points out, “It is undesir¬ 
able that the buyer should know 
thathissapplierudnbelaigdiyon- 
hanned fc>- any lack of dffignnce or 
good faith cm his part” 

The EGGD has gone into the red 
for the first time since 1954, when it 
took a bad knock in Brazfl. Now 
Western countries and Japan are 
having to reschedule some very 
huge debts — Poland, Turkey, 
Iran, Mexico — so cash (low is 
down. Some £850 miflioo of British 
debts alone are hdd up in central 
banks around the wada. 

So that the EGGD, which oper¬ 
ated in die in all but two of 
the 64 years since it was founded, 
recently had to borrow money from 


the Bank of England’s consolidated 
fond in order to pay out claimants. 
The money is borrowed at commer¬ 
cial rates of interest. The levd of 
claims for many parts of the world 
is Kkdyto rise for several years and 
the ECGD is not expected to go 
back mto the blade.before, the end 
of the decade. 

Until recently, Nigeria had been 
keeping up the repayments on me¬ 
dium-term contracts, which are the 
mqor capital projects, though not 
all are paid on time. Because of the 
arrears, however, Nigeria is now in 
the fourth or “D" category of risk 
countries, and exporters toil must 
pay the highest premiums. 

Nigeria k also in danger of do¬ 
ping bade into the tiiirdcattmy of 
countries, classified as “iwativriy 
poor," after a transitional spell in 
the secondgrouping. These catego¬ 
ries relate to consensus interest 
rates”—-the rate at which commer¬ 
cial frflniw wQl lend money for me¬ 
dium-term project business that is 
guaranteed by an official export 
guarantee agent. The ECGD.guar¬ 
antees the loan by the bank to the 
buyer (usually a country or a Nige¬ 
rian state) at an agreed rate, and 
malrea up the difference between 
the commercial and the consensus 
rate. 

— DENIS HERBSTEIN 
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(Continued From Fage 7) 
capacity — two newish 100,000 
bands-a-day plants at Warn and 
Kaduna and 60,000 barrels a day at 
Port Haicourt — the Nigerian Na¬ 
tional Petroleum Corporation was 
having crude refined an contract 
outside Nigeria. In the 1983 fourth 
quarter, 143.000 bands a day was 
refined externally, this was cut to 
110.000 barrels a day in the first 
quarter of this year, and as from 
April was cut again to only 45,000 
bands a day. The implication is 
that at least 100,000 bands a day 
was bang diverted to supply neigh¬ 
boring — and even not-so-ndgh- 
boring—countries, and that a true 
measure of Nigeria's own oil needs, 
previously put at 250,000 to 
300,000 bands a day currently, 
would be nearer 150,000 barrels a 
day. 

Two important implications fol¬ 
low. First, since OPECs produc¬ 
tion ceilings apply only to produc¬ 
tion and do not take account <tf 
inland consumption, liftings and 
sales could be stepped up by 
100.000 bands a day or so. (As an 
extra bonus, any amort sales of 
refined products that NNPC is now 
able to negotiate will be in addition 
to the OPEC ceiling , as OPECs 
rough-and-ready rules do not take 
account of refined products, only 
crude). Second, it seems dear that 
Nigeria’s existing refining capacity 
win be sufficient to cover national 


needs for some years ro come. Pre¬ 
viously, NNPC had been evaluat¬ 
ing the construction of a new plant 

withacapadtyof 150,000 bands a 
day, which was seen mainly as serv¬ 
ing the domestic market. 

While the government can look 
forward to a moderate increase in 
revenue, the oil companies that 
produce Nigeria’s oil are facing less 
encouraging prospects. In the late 
1960s and eany 1970s, Nigeria's oil 
had big attractions for, particular¬ 
ly, the U.S.-based refiners —it was 
more readily accessible than Gulf 
crudes, it gave a good yield of gaso¬ 
line, and it was low in sulphur. The 
companies invested heavily in Ni¬ 


geria, and production built up to down 
reach arecord2J million bairds-a- project 


reach a record 2J million 
day average throughout 1979. 

But in the dimale of the 1980s 
Nigerian crude has lost some of its 
former attraction. Hie oil compa¬ 
nies now have substantial produc¬ 
tion from non-OPEC sources such 
as the North Sea, where costs are 
high but — because of favorable 
taxation — profits are fatter. Also, 
they have been investing heavily in 
catalytic crackers at their refiner¬ 
ies, to achieve good gasoline yields 
from, heavier — which means 
cheaper — crudes. And plummet¬ 
ing freight rates have taken the 
edge off (rf Nigeria’s proximity ad¬ 
vantage compared to ofl loaded in 
the Gulf. 

Hie oil companies' heavy invest¬ 


ments in Nigeria — Shell, Gulf, 
Mobil, Elf. Agrp- Phillm s and Tex- 
aco-SoCal all have equity interests 
in joint-ventures with the govern¬ 
ment’s Nigerian National Petro¬ 
leum Corporation — are therefore 
considerably underu tilized. Fields 
and pipelines, with a capacity to 
flow a peak of 2.4 million barrels a 
day, have been operated at little 
more than half capadty for more 
than three years. 

Despite Nigeria's financial diffi¬ 
culties, there has been progress of 
late with two major foreign ex¬ 
change projects in the hydrocar¬ 
bons sector. Fust, the government 
informed Shell that the scaled- 
natural gas export 
it tentatively agreed 
with the erv ifian rulers is to be 
speeded np. (There could be diffi¬ 
culties, however, as Nigerian LNG 
win be costly and the gas market in 
West Europe seems comfortably 
supplied with cheaper pipeline de¬ 
liveries.) 

Second, the government let Fos¬ 
ter Wheder know that h is commit¬ 
ted to bringing a huge petrochemi¬ 
cals complex — described as 
Africa’s most important industrial 
project—on stream by 1990. Fos¬ 
ter Wbeder, consultants to NNPC 
for the project for some 10 years. 
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prices, since with the severely re¬ 
stricted money supply traders were, 


earned. Immediately after last De¬ 
cember s coup soldiers made spo¬ 
radic efforts to force down prices 
by direct action in the marketplace. 


said money has been allocated to- forced to sell goods at much lower; 

want the mrnnlex in ih* ntrwwf markiros_ But mflaiinn still remains ’ Such actions woe roundly con- 


ward the complex in the current 
financial year — necessary if the 
start-up target is to be met 


markups. But inflation still remains 
the government’s toughest problem 
as far as most Nigerians are oon- 
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demned by the Supreme Military 
Council. Since then each state has 
introduced a list of. controlled 
prices, which government officials 
attempt to enforce with varying de¬ 
grees of success. 

For example, in Niger state any 
trader sdfing bread above the con¬ 
trolled price is arrested and then 
fined on the spot, but in Lagos 
when traders were ordered to sell 
packets of detergent for 60 kobo, 
they emptied out the packets into 
plastic bags and then sold the same 
quantity for two naira. 

Despite repeated verbal attacks 
on the nuddfemen, profiteers have 
tackled tins group relatively tact¬ 
fully. When military governments 
in Ghana and Liberia tried to .cut 
prices by farce, the commerical 
class went underground and virtu¬ 
ally paralyzed the official distribu¬ 
tion system. According to the sec¬ 
ond highest official in the 
government. Chief of Staff Briga¬ 
dier Tunde Idiagbon, tire federal 
government's strategy is to encour¬ 
age the use of other distribution 
networks—through the state gov¬ 
ernments, the trade unions and the 
consumer co-operatives. For some 
time most government employees 
have been able to buy essential 
commodities in bulk at controlled 
prices. 

Nigeria’s commerical classes 
have nit back at such proposals, 
saying that in reality it just adds 
more links to the distribution 
chain. The government has also en¬ 
couraged the major trading houses 
and manufacturers in the country 
to start direct sales to the public. 
GJI.OUivant, a division of the 
United Africa Company, which is 
partly owned by Unilever, and the 
A-G-Leventis trading house have 
regularly hdd sales of rice and oth¬ 
er commodities at the govemmeai- 
oontrolled price — which can be 
less than a fifth of the cunem mar¬ 
ket price. 

while some manufacturers have 
also started direct sales to the pub¬ 
lic, others have complained that it 
is an unnecessary burden on their 
resources yeflding no extra reve¬ 
nue. One expatriated director of a 
manufacturing company based in 
the north said, “We can all see that 
middlemen have made unwarrant¬ 
ed profits in Nigeria and support 
any efforts to rationalize the un¬ 
wieldy chain of so-called distribu¬ 
tors between producer and con¬ 
sumer, but while we are producing 
at less than 30 percent of our in¬ 
stalled capacity our main problem 
will continue to be supply, and the 
traders here are very quick to take 
advantage of the shortfall m sup- 

P 1 ?:" . . 

of commodities — par¬ 
ly rice—continues to be one 


limitin g the issue of import li¬ 
censes, whereas, for example, pre¬ 
viously individuals who had no 
connection with automobile corn* 
panics were given licenses to im¬ 
port thousands of motor vehicles. 
Most of the large trading houses 
say that since January the issuafloe 
procedure has been more equitable, 
with mainly the big recognized im¬ 
porters and distributors getting li¬ 
censes. 

The genoal levd of imports into 
Nigeria are down by about half 
from last year’s figures so far, and 
all imports are licensed, although 
the government’s budget did not 
actually prohibit many more im¬ 
ports. The importation of small 
passenger cars has not been prohib¬ 
ited, but Nigeria's car assemblers 
say that no one has been granted 
licenses to import cars because 
preference is given to die needs of 
Nigeria's own car^ industry. 

Very few lnxory goods are now 

smug¬ 
glers would appear to have gone 
now that foreign ex- 


exchange from tite currency deal¬ 
ers, who, despite the currency ex¬ 
change; will change a naira for be¬ 
tween a third to quarter of its 
official value. 

The atrzency racket is reflected 
in the spiraling prices for smuggled 
goods. In (he last two years snmg- 


1 JO a pack to S3 JO a pad: while 
smuggled liquor has gone up from 
$10 a bottle to around $25. The 
financial director erf the United Af¬ 
rica Company estimated that reve¬ 
nue from smuggling could account 
for up to about a fifth of the coun¬ 
try’s annual gross domestic prod¬ 
uct 

But many manufacturers say the 
squeeze oo foreign exchange to¬ 
gether with the closure of the bor¬ 
ders since late April this year have 
cut smuggling si gnificant ly. The 
batteqr manufacturers in Kano say 
that smuggled batteries now only 
account for about 20 percent of the 
Nigerian market, compared to 
about 50 percent just over a year 


Another effect of the continued 


mange is costing them so much to squeeze on foreign exchange has 
buy. After the government tight- been that more consideration is 
ened up on various foreign-ex- given to projects earning foreign 
chan ge disbursements through the exchange. Some enthusiastic Nige- 
Central Bank, the smugglers woe pans , encouraged by the s uccess of 
forced to buy most of tbdr foreign industry in places tike Kenya and 


Mauritius, suggest that Nigeria's 
infant tourist industry could be a 
substantial foreign currency earn¬ 
er. But cynics refer to the old joke 
about the American who arrives in 
Lagos airport and says to the immi¬ 
gration officer, “I am a tourist." 
Hie officer laconically replies, “1 
can see that, but what are you do¬ 
ing in NigeriaT* 

Certainly the historical riches of 
dries like Kano and the wilderness 
of the Yankari game reserve would 
have attractions for the unconven¬ 
tional tourist But as yet there are 
very few commercialized beach ar¬ 
eas in Nigeria that are likely to 
succeed in attracting the bulk of 
French and German tourists away 
from the beaches of Togo ana 
Gambia. 

But jinti r j pari pg an increase in 
the number of business visitors at 
least there has been a boom in 
hotel building. Three big hotel 
groups, including the Noga Hilton 
and Sheraton, have luxury hold 
projects under way in Lagos, while 
two other luxury hotel groups are 
each building 300-room extentions. 
And there are three luxury interna¬ 
tional hotels under construction at 
Abuja, the new federal capital, and 
several other states, like far-flung 
Gongola in the northeast of the 
coentry, are budding luxury hotels. 
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t of the most contentious issues in 
the country. Many of the allega¬ 
tion? agains t the fugitive former 
minister of transport, Umaru 
Dikko, concern his role as chair¬ 
man of the presidential task force 
on rice importation. Some bankers 
in-Lagos allege that certain polite 
dans and government offidals 
were earning more than $1 million 
a day from commodity importa¬ 
tion. 

- The government has tried to con¬ 
trol these sons of abuses bv strict I v 
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panics themselves for tax purposes 
and the level of voluntary compli¬ 
ance for tax purposes in Nigeria 

has never been very hi gh 

Today, there are 93 quoted 
equity securities in Nigeria, 22 m- 
dustnal bonds, 4 preference shares, 
59 government state and one state 
bond. In tenns of value, govern¬ 
ment stocks represent mare than 60 
percent of the market capitaliza¬ 
tion of about 52. trillion naira in 
1984. 

The structure of the tyiirfmgg of 
the quoted equity securities is also 
instructive. * A recent stock ex¬ 
change publication reveals that 42 
percent are held by foreign inves¬ 
tors, IS percent by Nigerian gov¬ 
ernments,.8 p erc ent by Nigerian 
institutional investors and 33 per¬ 
cent by individual shareholders. 
Understandably, therefore, the vol¬ 
ume of trading an the stock ex¬ 
change is low (now 200 miffion to 
300 milfion naira a year). 

Official policy cfiscourages spec¬ 
ulation, just as the delivery system 
makes it impracticable. It takes at 
least three months to conclude a 
transaction starting from planing 
an order with the stockbroker to 
a partly receiving the share certificate, 
indigo- Stockbroking is reserved exdnsive- 
and foreign businesses in Ni- ly for Ni gerians There are .16 
use the stock market for stockbroking firms. 


■■■-:.. y v questiemi Why does. Nigeria need 
- vunit trusts? What win unit trusts 
. ' r ;-.v.- , iook like in Nigeria? Why has it 

- ' r w*Ntaken so long to set up unit trusts in 
• s -.;.^.Nigeria? What are the Hkdy prob- 
'' l^Uems and advantages and what nrie 

. '•'--'■--will the stock exchange and the 

. r.. ,: s “/capital market play in the process? 

'■... r^* v Established in 1959, the cx- 
: -i 'change received support in its for- 

- .r v - ^ .marive years from the Central Bank 

• .v. -and the Nigerian Industrial Devd- 

V .. ^ ? -v ^yiwnt Bank. 

r ' ; The NIDB was established to 

;-promote new companies that 

- Vj,. would sell their shares on the stock 


Vable. As it turned out, the NIDB 
.-/.' ^probably found that it depended 
. ' '.greatly on the income from its sne- 
Vrr.'oessfnl investments to cushion the 
-‘^impact of losses from its less suc- 
; • V-cessfnl ernes, and hence it has not 


m successful companies. 
The government itself appears to 
snore committed to the idea of 
spreading the ownership of securi¬ 
ties than in fostering a viable and 
independent capital market. 

. as a result, and also partly 
the reluctance of bothf 


te»i 
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raising capital, the numbs of secn- 
quoted thereon remained 

The market started with four se- 
in 1961. The number of 
securities rose to 13 in 1970 
22 by 1972. It rose rose 
from 33 in 1977 to 93 in 
982 largely as a result of the Nige- 
ian Enterprises Promotion De¬ 
nes of 1972 and 1977. These re- 
tricted the proportion of the 
of Nigerian companies 
foreigners could own. and sev- 
companies were directed to sell 
shares to the public in a pro¬ 
cess that has not endeared the Ni- 
serian capital market to than. The 
xicesat which the shares were sold 
determined by a federal gov¬ 
ernment agency now styled the Se- 
anities and Exchange Commis- 
ion. 

The SEC disputes the claim that 
t deliberately set out to underprice 
be securities, but it is known that 


Why it has taken so long for unit 
trusts to develop in Nigeria? The' 
pattern of the development of the 
Nigerian capital market has result¬ 
ed in a system dominated by the 
government and the banking sec¬ 
tor. Total banking system credit to 
the economy at the end of 1983 
stood at 27 billion naira, of which 
the government sector took up 
nearly 56 percent. The bulk of the 
growth in the stock market has re¬ 
sulted from the iridigmization de¬ 
crees. Before then there was hardly 
a capital market worth writing 
about. 

When the idea of establishing 
unit trusts in Nigeria was first con¬ 
sidered by the federal government 
during indigenizatioo it was as a 
joint venture with the International 
Finance Corporation, an affiliate 
of the World Bank. It was also 
hoped dial a national unit trust 
program could take up any shares 
not subscribed by the public during 


bxfigeoizatian. It is understood 
that the idea was discarded, after 
extensive studies, on the grounds 
that there were not enough securi¬ 
ties. Moreover, the capital market 
was able to absorb substantially all 
of the shares and thenced to “ware¬ 
house? them in a unit trust never 
really arose, 

Establishment of unit trusts has 
become attractive again, however, 
because it is now fdt that there are 
adequate securities in die market 
The official poationis not dear. 
The SEC appears to take the view 
that mm trusts are not to be en- 
couragcd to the same extent as in¬ 
vestment trusts because unit trusts 
do not create new securities. Such a 
point of view implies a misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of unit 
trusts. 

Unit’trusts are legal vehicles es¬ 
tablished to enable many small in¬ 
vestors to pool their assets to enjoy 
the benefits of diversification and 
professional management without 
impairing the liquidity and safety 
of their investment Because they 
are open-ended, unit trusts have 
the potential to create infinitely 
mare securities than investment 
trust companies. 

There are a number of problems 
to be resolved before Nigeria can 
adopt unit trusts. When Nigeria 
became independent in I960, most 
of its laws were adapted versions of 
British acts. The Nigerian Compa¬ 
nies Act of 1968 is essentially the 
British Companies Act of 1937. 
Section 393 of the act empowers 
the minister for commerce to ti- 
cense unit trusts, hi Britain the 
framework for achieving this was 
set out in the Prevention of Fraud 
and Investments Act of 1958; un¬ 
fortunately, when Nigeria became 
independent this act was not 
among those adopted. Hence there 
is no framework for the establish¬ 
ment and operation of unit trusts in 
Nigeria. 

Indeed, not only is the frame¬ 
work missing, it is not dear who is 
to do wfaaL For example, the SEC 
Act of 1979 empowers the SEC to 
approve the terms of any issue and 
to license unit trust managers. The 
Banking Amendment Act of 1979 
includes management of unit trusts 
among functions to be performed 
t>y merchant banks. The Ministry 
of Commerce, on the other band, 
feds that the bcensme of unit trusts 
should be done by & Ministry of 
Finance. It is unlikefy that Nigeria 


will see airy unit trusts until these 
issues are ratisftctorily resolved 
The first step must be a frame¬ 
work far the establishment and op¬ 
eration of unit trusts to ensure in¬ 
vestor protection, uniformity of 
disclosure and evaluation of per¬ 
formance. The British pattern of 
self-regulation is unlikely to be ad¬ 
equate and Nigeria will probably 
have to adapt the British Preven¬ 
tion of Fraud Investments Act of 
1958. the U.S. Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939, the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940 and the Investment 
Companies Act of 1940. The draft 


fra: the operation of the 
in Nigeria cover a lot of 
ground in this area but are not 
approved by the government. The 
sooner the authorities act on this 
the better. 

Other issues that must be re¬ 
solved before unit trusts take o£T in 
Nigeria include their investment 
policy, the taxation of their income 
and capital gams, and who wOl. in¬ 
vest in them. 

As the laws stand in Nigeria, unit 
trusts will have a very restrictive 
investment policy. Their assets 
must be invested (except with the 

approval erf the Joint Tax Board) in 
accordance with the Trustee In¬ 
vestment Act of 1962. This means 
at least 50 to 66 percent of the 
assets of the unit trust must be hdd 
in government securities nowyidd- 
ing 7 to 10.5 percent In addition all 
securities most be invested in Nige¬ 
ria. 

The Exchange Control Act of 
1962 precludes investment by for¬ 
eigners in Nigerian unit frosts*, and 
toe NEP Acts restrict tiinw; who 
may invest in the units and what 
investments the unit trust can hold 
depending ou who the unil holders 
or the managers are. 

With regards to taxation, invest¬ 
ment income in Nigeria is under a 
wi thholding tax at the rate of 123 
percent for dividends and 45 per¬ 
cent for interest. Unless the unit 
trust has Joint Tax Board approval, 
its income wiD suffer from double 
taxation, which will reduce its at¬ 
tractiveness to investors. 

It is also doubtful if, in the i. 
of the low volume of trading on 
Nigerian Stock Exchange, unit 
mists wiD be able to invest the 
permitted proportions of their in¬ 
come in equities. Government se¬ 
curities will be no problem, as large 
l tides of these are available at 
times. 


Pressing for 
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LONDON — As the number of No outsider may* do the job in. 
imxnic debtors in Nigeria's bus- Nigeria. Whether the bankruptcy is 
less community grows apace, the a moltmnllion-naira trading house 
xnmtiy’s bankers arepressingfara or a market woman (the mmimmn 
xankruptcy law that works. ‘^With- . debt must be 2,000 naira), all havt 
nit itr says the president of the to be dealt with by the registrar. 
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'figerian Institute of Bankers, Mr. 
ladji SAO. Sale, ^we have Iowa 
l tandards of commercial moral- 

>" 

Mr. Sole said be was optimistic 
hat the miliiaiy government would 
ct soon, “as they are keen to en- 
orce discipline in our society ” 

There is abankruptcy law on the 
looks, issued as a decree in 1979. It 
> almost an exact replica of the 
Tritish law enacted in 1914, with 
iter amendments. Bit one major 
Inference has rendered the Nigeri- 
n verson unworkable. The decree 
tales that the official receiver 
hould be the registrar of compa- 
' lies or his assistant. 

The receiver is the person who 
andles bankruptcy proceedings 
jvder the supervision of the court. 
ie must take ova the bankrupt’s 
•roperty, see to its administration, 

■ay off creditors and occasionally . . A - 

»* • -3- 

In Britain, official receivers are As bankers see it, a bankruptcy 
Tien appointed from the ranks at law would add greater certainty to 
-idepeuoent solicitors or accoun- their provisions far bad debts. At 
ants, as government officials can- the moment, they can refuse fur- 
ot find the time — or, in some ther credit or sue m the courts, a 
ases, lack the expertise — to deal messy and time-wasting procedure 
nth the more complicated bank- that offers tittle prospect of recov- 
ap tries. ering much of the money owed. 


The alternative would have to be 
for the commissioner (or minister) 
of c omm e r ce and industry to ap¬ 
point a receiver in each individual 
case. So the law remains a dead 

ktier. 

To make the law workable, Mr. 
Side said, the government must 
amend the decree to allow any 
competent person to be appointed 
an official receiver. After that, a 
special insolvency court would 
nave to be set up. 

Mr. Sale, who is ma n a g i n g direc¬ 
tor of the Nigeria Arab Bank, said 
the banking institute's 25 or so 
members, as well as the large trad¬ 
ing houses, woe “very voluble" cm 
the matter. They are worried about 
mounting bad debts, especially as 
the recession worsens. 

“Banking is stQl very profitable,” 
Mr. Sule said, “but our profits for 
1983 are down in real tenns. There 
is also a backlog of foreign money 


Though it is mandatory under the 
Banking Act for bank auditors to 
send a list of written-off accounts 
to the Central Bank of Nigeria, 
there is nothing legally to stop a 
wayward debtor from incurring 
debts elsewhere. 

A new law would help counter 
this, Mr. Side said. “If a man is 
declared bankrupt, it hams his 
standing in the community, his 
name appears in the papers, it is a 
wanting to others to be more care¬ 
ful ana mere honest in their busi¬ 
ness dealings.” 

He said a distinction should be 
drawn, however, betwesi debtors 
who were unable to settle through 
no fault of their own—because of 
delayed foreign exchange or a riow 
payer in another transaction —and 
those who refused lo pay or had no 
prospectof being able to do so. It is 
m the latter cases, Mr. Sule said, 
that it would be better to write off 
the debts and have the person, de¬ 
clared bankrupt 

“Very often we differ with our 
auditors ova what is a bad debt,** 
he noted. “We know our customers 
better that they do. Should we write 
off 50 percent of the debt or 100 
percent? Some-conservative audi¬ 
tors say, let’s write it all off and if 
-it comes back next yea that will be 
a bonus.’ But a struggling bank wiD 
be less inclined to write off bad 
debts than a profitable one. You 
struggle to mate 5 million naira 
and you don't want to be too reahs- 



A traditional market scene in northern Nigeria. 



Why Savannah Bank is the 
International Bank you need 


Savannah Bank is unique and its international 
services are highly valued and respected by all 
who are in a position to appreciate the difference. 
As an affiliate of Bank of America NT&SA (one 
of the world’s largest commercial banks) it is 
just a matter of course that Savannah Bank’s 
world-wide network of correspondents can meet 
your international financing needs with speed 
and mobility. 

Ask our numerous customers and they will confirm 


our reputation in the areas of foreign-exchange, 
import-export, corporate finance, loans and 
advances, and even more! 

There's no doubt about it. Savannah Bank has 
unmatched flexibility and speed when it comes 
to international banking. 

Which probably explains why Savannah Bank is 
the Bank you need for your international business. 
Write or call at any of our branches and get a 
taste of our unique international banking services. 



Savannah Bank of Nigeria Limited 

Affiliated with Bonk of America NT& SA. 

Head Office: 9/11, Catholic Mission St, Lagos. Tel: 600470-9 (10 lines) 
Branches throughout Nigeria. 

Savannah Bank - The Personal Service Bank 


tic about reducing the profit by'4 { r 
million naira in hid debts.” - 

Another area that bankas would 
like to see inmroved is the use of 
checks. Cleck-bouncing has be¬ 
come a scourge of Nigunan society, 
and again thoc is a law that has not 
been applied. The Dishonoured 
deques (Offenses) Decree of 1977 
is. in the words of Fenti Adekanye, 
bead of the inspectorate division of 
the Savannah Bank, “in the cool¬ 
er” 

“People continue to issue dud 
checks with such reckless aban¬ 
don,” he says, “that everybody has 
lost confidence in the use of cne 
as a mode of payment” That is a 
distinct disadvantage in a time 
when, with the shortage erf new 
naira notes since (be c ur rency 
change-ova, workers are often 
paid m high piles of old, dirty 50- 
kobo notes (100 kobo equal rate 
naira). It is an open invitation to 
thieves. 

Mr. Adekanye wants the Su¬ 
preme Military Council to orda 
entities such as the power author¬ 
ity, the post and telegraph office, 
Nigeria Airways and (he federal 
and state governments to accept 
checks from companies and indi¬ 
viduals. He would require all pt 
meats above 500 naira to be ma 
by check and all companies would 
be compelled to accept them. The 
plan would have a dramatic effect 
on pilfering of cash by officials, 
though it would not solve the prob¬ 
lem of bad checks. _ _ 

— DENIS HERBSTE3N 




BANKING AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 

AS THE LEADING MERCHANT BANK IN THE COUNTRY 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE NIGERIAN ECONOMY AND FINANCIAL 
MARKETS IS EXTENSIVE. OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


t LOANS ft OVERDRAFTS 

\ Arranging syndicated credits 
. and providing direct term 
• loans and overdrafts. 


TRADE FINANCE 

! Providing bills discounting, 
letters of credit, bills for col¬ 
lection, funds transfer and 
foreign exchange services. 


MONEY MARKETS 

Dealing in deposits, commer¬ 
cial papers, bankers accept¬ 
ances and other money 
market instruments. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 

Issuing and dealing in com¬ 
mon shares, debenture stocks 
and advising on mergers, 
acquisitions and financial 
strategy. 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 

Managing investment portfo¬ 
lios, leasing machinery and 
equipment and providing 
general financial services. 

PROJECT FINANCE 

Financing and advising on 
real estate, agricultural, 
industrial and related 
projects. 


Our customers are individuals, companies, governments and 
other financial institutions. At IMS, we try harder to provide more efficient and 
innovative banking and financial services. 


IM3 


INTERNATIONAL MERCHANT BANK (NIGERIA) LIMITED 


LAGOS: 

77, AWOLOWO ROAD, IKOYI, 
P.M.B. 12028, LAGOS. 
TELEPHONE: 603340-7 603330-7 
TELEX: 21169 


Affiliated with 


KANO: 

7/8, LAGOS STREET, 
P.M.B. 3426, KANO. 
TELEPHONE: 8580-8595 


PORTHARCOURT: 

POINT BLOCK COMPLEX, 
P.M.B. 6195, PORT HARCOURT. 
TELEPHONE: 332443,332613. 



The First National Bonk of Chicago. 
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Lagos Diary 


Agriculture Declines Despite Advances in Yields 
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'Items like milk, sugar, coffee are disappearing 
from the shops and teabags are harder to find than 
beer. The naird is overvalued, and with police and 
nuUtary roadblocks becoming a way of Hfe, things 
are not as free and easy as before.’ 


By Denis Habstdn 

LAGOS — If there is any doubt Hmi the 
tnnes are ova; just pass an evening at the! 


and 19th-hok alongside the locals. 

Many have livcd in die north for Awwfot ex¬ 
pecting to see their time ont in Nigeria. But now 
import license problems and the extreme shortage 
of taw materials, coupled with the slowdown or 
ter mination , of 50 many construction projects, are 
tnmingjmsiness life into a graveyard. 

More and more European men are without their 
wives, having sent their families back to the Conti- 
nenL 

Ordinary items like milk, sugar, coffee are disap¬ 
pearing from the shops and teabags are harder to 
find than beer. Sugar wholesales to the trader at 25 
naira a 50-kflo bag, only to be sold in the market at 
lOnairaakila And whisky has gone fncan six to 25 
naira a bottle. The naira is overvalued, and with 
police and military roadblocks becoming a way of 
life, things are not as Free and easy as before. 

But, my interlocutor across a table of empty 
glasses said, the “most savage Wow” has been the 
halving of tatti-currency remittances allowed to 
expainatesJ^ew companies can male the differ¬ 
ence offshore. Now it is rea% difficult to jnaintam 
a home in Nigeria ami in Europe. Small wonder 
that the number of Britons in the country has 
dropped by half to 6,000, and that die French and 
the Italians, and the Indian schoolteachers are 
leaving in droves. The remittance reduction, the 


would be happy to give you one.” Fewer power 
cots, no speaal queues for alhadjis or chiefa at the 
airport, a discipline brought on by the austere 
mwtaty and the decline in die economy. . 

Spare a thought though for two men who have 
done their professional duty mid yet find them¬ 
selves in prison. Tunde Thompson and Nduka 
Ixabor, of Nigeria's young but already fla gship 
newspaper, The Guardian, are in prison far a year 
far predicting — among ocher things —who the 

London high co mmissioner was gnmg to be. It is 
widely believed that the man they named was not 
appointed because of that publicity, so that the 
alternative, General HaKmu Hananiya, ironically 
became the scapegoat for the expulsion following 
the kidnapping attempt in Lond on of Umarn 
Dikko, tbe f ormer minis ter of transport. 

Ironic, because tbe sentences meted mu to Tbe 
Guardian journalists under Decree Four were se¬ 
verely criticized by the Nigerian press. But just in 
time, Mr. Dikko came along to restore unity to the 
irate medium. I know we journalists are always 
feding sorry far ourselves, but these two fellows 
now five in a cell with 15 political prisoners in 


DAMBATTA —When MaQam Hashimu fiat adopted 
improved agricultural techniques on his eight hectares (19-7 
acres) in northern. Kano his Mow viHagKS asked him why 
he had given his farm away to tbe state: ‘'Now they can see 
with thrir own eyes that my oops are growing so much 
better than tbtis,” he said, “they want me to write their 
name in the book." 

The “book” is tbe statewide agrioiltural development 
project punched in Kano at die beginning of 1982. Since 
then, there have been same promising, even drama tic, im¬ 
provements in crap yields in farms selected to demonstrate 
advances in the use of seals, sprays, fertilizers and planting 
methods. 

Following the decline of oil revenue, agriculture has-been 

f-agrti Before them , with the slogans, “Operation Feed 
YoursdF and “The Great Revolution,” othg ro hars had 

attempted to avert the folly of a nation of 80 million putting 

all its eggs into the oil basket 

Bur now the figures tefl tire Sony stray. In the early 1970s, 
agriculture made up 80 percent of export earnings; today.it 
is down to 2 percent. The sector’s share of the gross domestic 
product fell in the same period from 45 percent to 22 
percent Yet, four persons out of five still depend on tbe land 
for their livelihood, and food imports—S228 mQlimi worth 


in 1971 — mainly cereals, sugar, milt and live annuals, are 
nearly $3 billion in 1982. 

But the concern of the government is not simply to reduce 
as much posable the present food import bill of more than 
$3 billion; it is to get people back to the land, and, most 
im p ortant, to improve crop yields, as well as the quality of 
rural fife In short, it is to make the fanner a person to be 
nxoected in Nmerian sorietv mice attain. 

^^Agricultural Development Projects (ADPS) is a 
smallholders' plan worked out between state governments 


and the World Bank. While the projects stiUiunea longway 
to go, the experiments in two states, Banda and Kaso, 
provide grounds for optimism. Now, with ADPS about to be - 
launched in eight southern states, the World Bank operation 
will cover the whole country, (except for Lagos State) 
amounting to two-thirds of Nona's cultivable land. 

The umqoe aspect of the Kano project is that k is run 
entirely by a foreign company, Masdar of Wokingham. 
England. On January 1, 1982, tire state department of 
agriculture's 2,000 employees overnight found themselves 
working for Masdar—and by all accounts will be pleased to 
do so for some time. But the date for the coaduacm of the 
Masdar contract and tire start of the payment of the Worid 
Bank’s Sl^e-nriffion loan is set for January 1987. By then, the 
42 expatriates and the scores of Nigerian extension officers 
hope to have turned 430,000 conservative fanners intoteghly 
motivated proOTessve food producers. 

To spread the gospel in the Damb&na zone of the state, * 
extension officers have begun with a village demonstration 

program, concentrating on l5 farmers in each of 440 vill^fis. 
Kabnu AH, Dambatta's deputy ch ief agricultural coordma- . 
tor explains, “We show tbe villagers unproved high yield 
varieties of the m ai n crops — millrf, sorghum, cowpeas,. 
groundnuts —as wdl as im proved management, Bhw c&oser 
planting, ibhrmu ^ insectirioes, top dressng.” 

Thus, fanners do not like seed-bed fertilization, because it. 
goes against tbe grain to put it on empty land. They Okie to 
see something cook up first But they are now i m press e d to 
see the difference between sorghum and nriflet, which at the 
half-way stage are two fists higher thnn the non-seed-bed 
fertilized plants. 

The biggest breakthrough has been with cowpeas, the 
legume known in theWest as black-eyed susaa. Its center of. 
origin, the place where ft was first discovered, is in a belt of 
savannah running through Kano State. The British, ignored 


1 & 


hig h jp pm t a h, n mftfr flr a chan g e frtun the flftrftfll-d fflnuurtMl 

(fiet.The villagers .make a breakfast cake from cowpea called 
fcosay.- 

Kabim AH said; “Cowpea cultivation has been revolu¬ 
tionized by a new spraying device, the electrodyn. which has 
no inoving parts, and as no water & needed, can be hand- 
hddand no longer has to be carried on the back, as was the 
old pesticide. It sprays accurately, and ischeaper to the 
fanner He pays 100 naira far tbe sprayer at the KASCO 
^state-run) mop. in central villages, and the pesticide costs 
about SO naira a hectare. 

“Whereas before fanners’ yields were no mere than 300 
Itilos a hectare, with the new spray they are up to 1^00 kilos. 
Cowpeas earn them.lJWO nanaa tan. The other leg of the 
cowpea revolution was an early crop variety of seed devel- 
oped at the Ahmndn BeUo University’s institute for agricul¬ 
tural research. 


In the case.of cereals and groundnuts, Kano farmers are 
shown methods of mtertroppmg—giw^d^ 
in adjoining strips, a procedure that has contributed to 
noticeable yield improvements.. 

' Thfcyear, the Kano project has taken ounce. Mike Bulkn 
of Masdar « pbn'n< the potential; “Rice cultivation is hard 
wade, but herokadeg can reduce weeding c onsid e ra bly. This 
country is not even getting one tea a hectare, yet our tests 
have yielded 5 terns, u we can get it op to an average of two 
and a half tons, then they don't have to import rice." 

Nigeria buys some 600,000 tens of rice—from Thailand 
and Pakistan—at a cost of about $150 million. There is a 
yriram debate within the Supreme Military Council about 
reducing, even eliminating, rice imports. 

—DENIS HERBSTETN 
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KirQdri. Lagos. And the decree was passed after 
the commission of their “offense.” 


As Time Presses , a 


ustry 


The United Africa Company, the very essence of 
British commercial life, vnD have lost naif its 140 


Britons by the aid of the year. So in a country of 
nearly 90 nriHion, the former colonial power win be 
minutely r ep r esented. That compares with tbe 
50,000 French in the Ivory Coast, with a popula¬ 
tion of only a few milli on. But then who can blame 


tion of only a few milli orL But then who can blame 
Nigeria for not wanting to allow 110 potent repa¬ 
triation of foreign company profits? 

One j*ood tiring about the exodus is the effect on 
rents. These days, instead of having to pay three 
years in advance, you can even rent on a monthly 
baas. A three- to four-bedroom house on Dcoyi or 

Victoria I eland , the most d«iraMea4<frera«in the 

capital, cost 3,800 naira a month at the official 
rate. Last year it might have been 5,000 nurd. 

Elsewhere, life is easier for the occasional visitor 
—and that, one has to admit, because it is getting 
yet tougher for the Nigerians. Taxi driven invari¬ 
ably declined my locally priced asking rate. Clam¬ 
bering past clerks and market women, I tried to 
raise some empathy by proclaiming that *Tm a 
white Nigerian.” And hotels now actually hang up 
a notice at reception saying “we have rooms and 


1 should have thought that if the military leaders 
wanted to root out corruption and inefficiency 
they needed all the help tbe press could give them. 

Departure from Kano International Airport 
these days is a nerve-wracking interlude. First, the 
checkpoint on the way from town. The soldier, 
much the worse for drink, seized on a fruit knife 
bekmgmg to a young British aid worker whom 1 
was giving a mL Bought in the Sudan, it had 
accompanied him in and out of Nigeria several 
times. The soldier was hanging on firmly with the 
arm that held tbe rifle as he waded through my bag 
with the other free limb. I said “receipt please,” but 
be pretended not to understand. We insisted, and 
in the end, ungrarionsly, it was restored to its 
rightful owner. 

Inside the airport the graft has gone. But now 
police, customs, immigration, security people lay 
down quite a gauntlet- The man ahead of me at the 
last body/bag search had batteries removed from 
bis torch and matches from his pocket, presumably 
for reasons of security. A seersuckered Japanese 
businessman almost missed the plane trying to 
reg a i n two company checks. An American was 
rqirbnanded fo r declaring five naira notes when he 
had eight (you may take out 20). 

For the first time in my Hfe, my wallet was 
searched. The security man read the introductory 
letter from this newspaper asking that the reporter 
be rendered “whatever assistance he needs to cany 
out his wok.” Is this going to stop currency 
smuggling? I doubt it. 


LAGOS —The decision of the executive director of the 
Manufacturers Association of Nigeria, UA Beazu, to quit 
his organization tins year and join a consortium to process 
industrial chemicals is a fair indication of the state of 
Nigerian industry. “I have grown tired," Mr. Eleazu saidjust 
before his resignation, “of telling people that unless Nige¬ 
ria's industries are restructured according to available local 
resources, the sector will go from crisis to crisis. We have to 
act now." 

Just as Mr. Eleazu Mowed his own advioe—his compa¬ 
ny in eastern Nigeria will process a number of much-needed 
rhfanic al compounds far industry —■ several other leading 
firms in Nigeria are p lanning simil ar projects to provide' 
their own raw materials. 

The chairman of the Nigerian associate of Lever Brothers, 
Michael Omolayole, said his company is now working out 
arrangements with a merchant bank to develop raw materi¬ 
als by reactivating some run-down oil palm plantations. 
“Local plantations could supply three-quarters of the coun¬ 
try’s vegetable oil needs if properly run," Mr. Omolayole 
told journalists recently. 

Two major food processors, Cadbury and Nestlh, are 
p lanning large-scale mai»e cultivation projects to provide 
maize starch, glucose and associated products. There is a 
huge demand for maize byproducts from Nigerian industry, 
winch present yields cannot satisfy. The pharmaceutical 
industry will require 500,000 kilograms of maize starch next 
year merely to hold production at its current low level. 

The last few yens of import controls and increasing 
restrictions on foreign exchange seemed to have brought 

a rNhrnlftng among twamifartmwB in Nigeria “1 Htm't 

think there is a company in Nigeria,” said the Nigerian 
managing director of a Lagos-based company, “that hasn't 
thoroughly replanned both its production and marketing 


meat Fas no choice bnt to ration foreign exchange available 
to industries, <me hopes we may see the end of the bogus 
manufacturing companies set up on the back of the ail 
boom. The danger is that the leva of austerity Is snch that 
some writ-managed and efficient companies may gp down 
with them.” 

There are signs that several efficient small-scale Nigerian 
companies with no access to foreign-exchange credits 
through associated companies overseas will not last tbe year 
out And as the bigger established companies seek to divenir 
fy their operations, bankers in Lagos predict there will be a 


rather dull capital market is due to get a lot HveBec. 

Deprived of the lucrative commissions on foreign ex¬ 
change business, banks in Nigeria are looking for new areas 
of operation. For example, die Chase Merchant Bank, the 
local affiliate of Chase Manhattan, has just established a 
venture capital company to fund local resource based 
industrial enterprises for a period of up to 10 years after 
which time the industries would be expected to raise fouls 
through tbe Nigerian stock exchange. Apart from this, a 
number of n wrewnt banks are coneiitiy arnmpng fimnw: 
for agro-alhed industrial projects, two of which are backed 
by major ofl companies m Nigeria who want to diveonfy 
their investments m the country. 

While bankers favor tbe large-scale maize-growing pro¬ 
jects, other aero-allied industrial projects are finding it 
harder to get funding. Tunde Oshnnua, company, secretary 
of Arewa Textiles, owned by a Japanese and Nigerian 
consortium, said the company is so snort of raw cotton to 
spin, they are-now considering investing in cotton produc¬ 
tion. “But it’s becoming bard to get farmers interested in 

cotton when they can earn mneh mnrr gro wing nvnrr^ whirfr 


is less labor-intensive,” he said. “Somehow the textile indus¬ 
try has to provide the incentive to Nigerian farmers to grow 
more cotton. We obviously can't impart all our import 
needs, but at present load production only satisfies about 20 
percent of the demands of the industry. 

So far, Arewa Textiles has not had to retrench any of its 
workers although in the last two years production levels at 
the Kaduna factory have fallen from 80 percent to just ova 
30 percent. “We have lost nearly a thousand of out workers 
thro ugh natur al wasta ge and as we are running short of spare 
parts we are cannibalizing old machinery to keep the newer 
looms going." he said. 

The positive side to tbe foreign-exchange squeeze is that 
local raw materials processors are getting orders from com¬ 
panies that previously had not known of their existence. The 

S Institute for Social and Economic Research 
found that 700,000 tons of Zircon sand suitable for 
try industry were being dumped in central Nigeria 
while companies elsewhere in the country were still import¬ 
ing thousands erf tons of the sand. 

' While such industries as textiles, leather and rubber prod¬ 
ucts as wdl as the agro-alHed and foodprocessmg industries 
could take a significant amount of them raw materials from 
local sources, makers of soaps, detergents, pharmaceuticals, 
machinery, electrical and automotive products are likely to 
be heavily znqxvt-dependenl for several years yet. 

A load industrialist, Gamaliel Onosode, is a fervent sup¬ 
porter of long-tom planning and has recently chaired a 
committee reviewing mayor on g oin g projects in die country. 
“We need long-tom pluming to amvmce people that we 
can’t industrialize overnight, but that our development must 
be coordinated according to available resources,” he said. 

, ' --PATRICX SMITH 
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FIRST CITY MERCHANT BANK LIMITED 


Our name First City Merchant Bank Limited (FCMB) may be new to you. but we have been very 
much around for quite sometime now. We know the Nigerian market very well and the market 
knows us well too. 

Under the name of our predecessor and main promoter, CITY SECURITIES LIMITED (CSL), we 
have made our mark as far as Capital Issues, Project Finance and Loan Syndications are 
concerned. 


Encouraged by our success so far, we have obtained banking 
licence and expanded our sendees to coverthe full range of 
activities of a fully fledged Merchant Bank listed below: 


CORPORATE FINANCE SERVICES 

— Capital bnuu( Public and —- Invntmant and Financial 
Pnvata of Dabt and Equity) Advisory Servicas 

— Syndicated Loans — Portfolio Management 


TREASURY AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 

— Current and Tima Deposit* — Banket* Acceptances 

— Negotiable Cert i ficates of — Funda Management 

Deposit — Bill* Discounting 

— Short Teem Securities Issues 


OPERATIONAL SERVICES 

— Letters of Credit — Foreign Exchange 

— Collections — Correspondent 


— Funds Transfer 


Banking 


BANKING SERVICES 

— Medium Term Loans 

— Tender and Perfor ma nce 
Bonds 


— Guarantees 

— Lessing 


We also provide management for our associated com¬ 
pany, City SecunMs United, and its wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary. CSL Stockbrokers Limited. The activities of these 
two companies have now been expanded to cover the 

following non-banking financial services — Stock- 
broking. Underwriting of Capital Issues, Registrar's 
activities Confirming House service*. Trustee aervicea. 
Hire Purchase and Investment* 


If you are planning to do business in 
Nigeria why not make us your first 
port of calf? You will be taking advan¬ 
tage of meeting with a Group that 
provides, under one roof, the most 
comprehensive banking, financial and 
investment services in our custom- 
built offices at 
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HRSTCmf MERCHANT HANK LIMITED 

PRIM ROSE TOWER, 9th-l 0* F1o« 

1 7 A Tinubu Street P.Q. Bo* 91 IJ.Uqos- 
Tat 68011 2. 660004.662219.6818SO 
Telex: 22912,22913, Fee tty Ng. 


Choosing a bank with the 
combined, qualities of efficiency 
and courtesy is no easy task, 
ljfith a balance sheet toul 

of over#2 billion,' 

approximately 2,000 members 
of staff, a network of over 50 


branches, computerisation, 
and an impressive profitability 
record, IBWA knows what it 
takes to be efficient. 

.When it comes to banking 
services, size is usually not the 
key to performance. At IBWA 


our commitment is to 
efficiency and courtesy, 
because we believe you have 
to practise what you preach. 

Come and talk to IBWA 
today. ■ 
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The efficient and courteous bank IBWRjj 

AFRTBANK 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR WEST-AFRICA LTD. Head Office 94. BroidStrwt. Ugos.Ttl- 66413S.662301; 663606.663551.663663 
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International Bond Prices ■ Week of Aug. 2 

Proridrf by White Weld Securities, London, Tel.! 623-1277; ■ Dmrion of Fbuuteaere Credit SriiwFint Boston 

Arises nay vary according to market contfitioaa and other factors. 
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I V7 Feu 81 13JJ3 0SS1l.il 
14 18 Aw IB 135113451173 


NM UB 
104 1139 

» 0731443 

57 T214 

97b KB7 
90* 084 
«6 1522 





<m 046 051 
wh tu 
92 081034 

ras itn 

St ISO 

rb U50 ms 


156 Aegon 
SB AraevNw 
i TDD Amro Bank 
IIS AraraBM* 

140 niM. 

5 5) DIM 
SUB 0-1M. 

S4I EnnlO 

S2D SAMlremd* Curacn 
SlBO KtaHoUeadAlrLlws 
650 Nedoriaad CoswB 
SIS Nederload Gasaaie 
SB HedsiandGasuni* 
S20Q PUdkaGtoOICp/W 
S200 PMUptOoea EiA* 
SB Rabobank Kjdfftand 
540 Shell laUFftmce 
5 70 Shell IMLFhDKa 
SIB Sbail bdl Flnanc* 

19 9a0 bdl Ftoooet 
5W UnUncrN* 

SMB UoUrMrNv 


liftIt FeN 91ft OX 067 
I 17 Aw 97 L14 16B 625 

1] UMOV ■ Uil 027 
DM 19 Aw ■ 075 022 

SftVJvn 99 OS 04X927 
8ft VAW B 1244 071 954 
lift 11 Mu Wb 059 057 

UftUMor IM OX l*B 
(ft V Jill 95b 0431145 664 
13ft H Mo* 91b 1414 036 

Mft-91 Aar B 071 017 

lift 10Od Tift tH MS 
1116II Mar 91ft 1115 024 

6ft-907* 91 695 758 

«90Jd 74 13.11 9.12 

11 n Mar 88b UB 043 
I 14 Dec 97b 1174 1236 665 
7b "87 Jon Ub 1240 027 L3t 
7ft-57Mor Bft 1255 673 

8ft 19 Feb S3 1242 9.94 

9U17JUI Mft 1129 971 

MWJld X 1115 007 MB 


KVJId 

ICELAND 


—HIGHEST CURRENT YIELDS— 

SIB Conttartol IRalt ISftVMar B 7641 1531 

SIB Malta 18b 25Jof in* 1674 1623 

SIX Mexico 17b-85 Mar IB 1749 1750 

SB Pnmex l7WVNev 101 1654 1721 

5 40 ArizonaPsFbi 17ft VOcS 101* 1441 1780 

SB TmtCOnoda Ptaedne ITftVOd 105 1605 I6J0 

540 CpraoMaM-BarhurTl 17b VNov IWb 16811U716B 
SIB OncarpOwnaas 14ftV0d IDO 1674 167S 

01558 MactsnB Fhondera 17ftVMar N 074 1611 

cnSB Guard Moure Acted II 87 Od lB5b 1572 1786 

tnS40 HudUOS809 II 17 Nov Wb TUB 1490 

cnfSB Quebec Pro* 18 17 Od rub 1525 1490 

OB10 SoW-Lourenl 17ft 17 Mar M7b M05 1483 


851 BwkOfNeaZeidond lift 13 Mar S7 U82 1327 

SB Dev Fin KN> Zealand SfttSJin is* U29U31 877 

535 NZFares)Products 9 VMar V2 U7J 978 

525 NX Feres! ProBids Oft V Nov 94b 1457 11*9 

ISO OtbharrMlalnBCo Oft SDK 94ft 12.95 875 


sn KatCM 
sis kdood 

IX second 

SB KcM 


OftVJDK 93h 13811657 126 
I V Feb Kb 1156 1577 U4 
9 17 Fib 91 UB 1521 981 
Oft 12 Doc 93 142114541371 


INTERNAT INSTITUTIONS 



Avd 

Mot UBCurr 

1040 I US 129 
1120 1182 654 
1140 11*7 

1321 1279 

1131 1125 

1150 1119 

1247 1343 

1147 1115 9(7 
1230 14.11 9.0 
1142 <75 

1184 IL94 
1285 BJ3 
13J0 1147 

1241 11.11 

1254 IL90 
TUI 6B 
1U7 
1181 137 
1193 


SftUFeb 

SOUTH AFRICA 


l is inland 
525 tretond 
IB intend 


S20 AltoRm 7ft IS Apr 

530 CaroMezzaalaroo 6 IS Mar 

SB C P d p rt le Pi Crown 7b 90 Jan 

SB End Eda Ms eaente 7b«Mar 

S2S EJtL 6b 17 Jun 

SB EJLL 7 VJai 

>» EJLL Oft VJun 

SB EJ4JL 4ft V No* 

SB Farrmte Dtlo SHIo 8ft 16 Feb 

525 FtafeMrlnH TftBJon 

SIS OSvettlWL5A. BbUNov 

!» SW 7ftBlttev 

SW TuonDfr 9 -91650T 


90 12471241 9.11 

B 11731346 9B 
90b UJJ 1251 


IB Sou*Africa 
52S SouthAbtaj 
IB SaaMAMta 

ecu® 5oattr*triCB 

SB AngleAroericsnCora 
S3) Ekjbi 
STS Epcom 
SIS EKam 


0 17 Feb 
7ft 17 Dec 
13K V Jul 
lift 19Mor 

7b 17 Md 
SbVDec 

llhVJWI 
9ft VMar 


T2b 1153 OX 141 
B 134214.14 9.12 
90b 1242 1249 

97 1146 1148 

95 973 1183 789 

93 1282 1487 9.14 

*1b 1446 1257 

91b 1149 UB 1611 


SOUTH AMERICA 


(ftVDK Bb 1647 2165 W2J 
IV. -SB Fee Ub U8J 1945 IBS 
Sb-UOd 94b 3646 660 

8ft ^Od 58 1987 2547 1589 

S-fcWDd 91b 987 BJV2 
Ift VDec 80b liN T9S3 HJS 


15ft 17 APT Wb 1279 1479 

7 17 Jut 91b 1DTSOJ9 773 

8 17 Od 91b 11 Js 1187 674 
lb 14 Dec 97b 948 1026 877 
7ft M Jon B 1213 UB 681 


7ft B Jan 

SWEDEN 


11 14 Od 
?b-M nor 
inWMT 
fvdJw 
lihVJoo 
lift VSw 
lift VJun 
lib if Od 
■ftVNev 
■ft-noa 
llhVAIar 
IftVFBl 
lift "Of NO* 
HftVJUl 
lMVAsr 
UftWDW 
Oft 17 Nov 

RilfFeb 
tftVNPT 
MVS* 
I 17 DOC 
I* WOw 


VMar 
VMar 
1HV6M 
U VAW 

nftvon 

lift VMM 
Oh-man 
12 VJW 
15ft-97 JW 
lKVSW 
-97 PIC 
"Mite* 
166809 

V Sop 

95 MOV 
-ft Jan 
97 Mar 

17 Mnr 




SB 
IB 
SB T 
5 30 T 
SB T 
530 
SB 

sx 
SIM 
SB 
5N0 
SB Utah 
SUP Wall 
S75 


ll 

1125 

1296 946 
14751612 
,14 1359 

17 1233 

.951240 656 
.14 683 

» ms 

n 1382 656 


DM STRAIGHT BONDS 


AUSTRALIA 


1197 659 
1221 
1585 
1111 us 
6151237 6S4 
987 846 

3B 1240 
IB 694 
250 13471170 
186 001 699 
1282 
ox 
1248 


Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

AudrnMi 

Australia 

Australia 

Audralkei InODwCo 
C o tn ctei Inv Europe 
Hanerslev iron Fin 
Mount isa Finance 
Maud ISO Finance 
Pnaua Haw Gu taaa 

Owensland Ahnuaa 
Rural Industries B» 


Ift14Nav 
7 IP Feb 
■ft 17 0a 
l OSn 
SftVNav 
Bft VMar 
Win fm> 
9t*n Dec 
7ft IX Nov 

s'*-93 Jar 
'Co 6ft 17 Nor 

>e 7ft -M Jun 

n 6ft 17 Jul 

7b 98 Mar 
7ft 97 Apr 
I 4ft V Jul 

n Ob 15 Nov 

k 6b 17 Aw 

AUSTRIA 

6ft IS Anr 
7ft 14 Mar 

Sb17Mav 
7b 19 Jul 
5ft-98 No* 
Oft-92 JW 


827 6B 727 
7.11 7.11 ?jn 
686 621 

787 U3 

621 641 5.90 
7J3 7.99 

7.90 8JI 

613 6X 

746 721 

»AS 727 

624 624 625 
789 753 7.77 
743 7.17 680 
729 748 

081 787 

489 696 421 
687 780 6<6 
7.15 JJI 442 


548 539 670 
7.13 696 747 
611 606 641 
740 741 

7.15 7.94 A» 
115 827 


(Continued on Page 16) 



WestUB 



ZERO-COUPON BONDS 


FM OrfsMOftoBos ottered 
HsMi Ami T» Prkz Price 


SHQ kiopon Ctwfii Bon* 1 I'D91 Feb 17\. 1384 
IB Nippon MnanaCpA* 4ft V Mat I Kb 
SB MioaoaMJahn Ei'h 6ft VMW 74b I4M 

5 50 Nippon Tel Hi ht»IW 9fT; I1U 


Eurobonds ■ DM Bonds • Schuldscheine 
for dealing prices call 

dOsseldorf 


Westdeutsche Landasbank, Head Office. P. 0. Box 1128,4000 Dussetdorf 1 
International Bond Trading and Placement: Telephone 8 263722/826 3741 
Telex 8581881/8581882 

London 


Westdeutsche Landesbank, 41. Moorgate, London EC2R 6AE/UK 
Telephone 638 6141 - Telex 887 984 

Luxembourg 


WestLB International S.A.. 32-34. boulevard Grande-Duchesse Charlotte. 
Luxembourg, Telephone 447411 ■ Telex 28 31 

Hong Kona 


Westdeutsche Landesbank. BA Tower. 36 th Poor, 12 Harcourt Road. 

Hong Kong. Telephone 5-8420288 ■ Telex 75142 HX 

Marketmakers in Deutschmark Bonds ^ V\/0St LB 

\Afestdeutsche Landesbank 
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SPORTS 



United Press International 

CHICAGO—Jody Davis’s rwo- 
run home run ignited a thrce-run 
fourth inning Saturday that lifted 
Chicago to a 4-1 victory over the 
Montreal Expos and preserved the 
Cubs' half-game lead over New 
York in the National League East 

Dennis Eckersley (6-6) pitched 
the first 655 innings for the victory. 

SATURDAY BASEBALL 

George Frazier finished upfor his 
first save of the year. 

Davis's 16th homer of the sea¬ 
son, off Dan Scbatzeder (4-3), fol¬ 
lowed a leadoff walk to Keith Mor¬ 
eland. Ron Cey followed with a 
walk and Leon Durham singled 
him to third. Eckersley hit a 
grounder to Schatzeder, who 
Forced Cey to run out of the base¬ 
line for the second out. But Henry 
Cotio singled Durham home to 
give the Cubs a 4-0 lead. 

In the Chicago second, More¬ 
land led off with a single. Two outs 
later, Durham beat out an infield 
hit; when Moreland rounded sec¬ 
ond and kept running, first base- 


man Dan Driessen overthrew third, 
allowing Moreland to score. 

The Expos knocked out Eckers¬ 
ley in the seventh when Tim Wal- 
lach doubled and sooted on Doug 
Flynn’s single: 

Dodgers 5, Reds 3 
In Cincinna ti, Greg Brock ho- 
mered in the 11th and Bob Bailor 
scored an insurance run on Dave 
Anderson’s suicide squeeze to lead 
Los Angeles past the Reds, 5-3. 
Brock, who rejoined the Dodgers 
Tuesday after a month in the mi¬ 
nors. hit his 10th home run of the 
year with one out off reliever Tom 
Hume (3-12). Pat Zaduy (5-3) 
worked three scoreless inning s for 
the victory. 

Mds 4, Pirates 3 
In Pittsburgh, Hubic Brooks 
drew a bases-ioaded walk off re¬ 
liever Kent Tekulve in the eighth to 
force in the deciding run in New 
York’s 4-3 verdict over the Pirates. 
Tom Gorman (3-0) picked up the 
victory with an inning of rebel and 
Jesse Orosco pitched the Fmal two 
frames for his 22d save. 


White Sox Winners, 5-1, 
On Home Runs, 6-Hitter 


United Pees* Intemammal 

MILWAUKEE —Carlton Fisk 
and Gre^ I-oa'nski hit third-inning 
home runs and Floyd B annis ter 
pitched a six-hitler and struck out 
II to lead the Chicago White Sox to 
a 5-1 victory over the Milwaukee 
Brewers Friday night. Bannister (9- 
7| walked none Mile striking oat 
his season-high. It was his fourth 
complete game of the year. 

The While Sox took a 1-0 lead 
with an unearned run in the see- 
ond. Ron Kittle was safe on an 

FRIDAY BASEBALL 

error by shortstop Willie Loza do 
and moved to third on Roy Smal¬ 
ley's double before scoring when 
Vance Law grounded out. 

Chicago lagged Don Sutton (10- 
9) for three runs in the third. Fisk 
lod off with his 14th homer of die 
year and Harold Baines fallowed 
with a triple to right field. Luzinski 
put Sutton's next pitch into the 
center-fid d bleachers for his 11th 
home run of the season and a 4-0 
White Sox lead 

The Brewers scored in the third 
on singles by Charlie Moore and 
Dion James and a two-out single by 
Lozado. 

Chicago made it 5-1 on Kittle’s 
tun-scoring seventh-inning double. 
A's 5, Mariners 3 
A's it, Mariners 7 
in Oakland. California. Dwyane 
Murphy's three-run homer cli¬ 
maxed an eight-nm sixth that car¬ 
ried the A‘s to an 11-7 victory and a 
doubleheader sweep of Seattle. In 
the opener. Bruce Bochte and Mike 
Heath drove in two runs in a first 
inning tbit saw Oakland score all 
its runs in a 5-3 triumph that ended 
a six-game losing streak. 

Rangers 4, Red Sox 3 
In Boston. Gary Ward sewed all 
the way from first on an error in the ■ 
10th to lift Texas to a 4-3 victory 
over the Red Sax. Ward started the 
inning with a single off reliever Bob 
Stanley (7-7). Buddy Bell attempt¬ 
ed to sacrifice; third baseman 
Boggs fielded the bunt cleanly, and 
threw directly to first where second 
baseman Ed Jurak should have 
been covering — but wasn’t; the 
ball rolled into right field as Ward 
scored easily. Boston’s Tony Ar¬ 
mas hit his 29th home run of the 
year, a two-run shot in the eighth, 
"to send the game into extra innings. 
Twins 4, Angels 2 
In Anaheim, Calif ornia, Tom 
Bnmansky’s 18th homer of the sea¬ 
son ignited a three-run fifth that 
carried Minnesota past California, 
4-2, breaking the Angels’ winning 
streak at four. John Butcher (9-6) 
went 816 innings for the victory. 
Ron Davis earned his 20th save. - 
Yankees 9, Indians 0 
Yankees 3, Indians 2 
In New York, Don Mattingly’s 
dght-inning home nin broke “ Z'Z 


tie, lifting the Yankees to a 3-2 
verdict and a doubleheader sweep 
of Cleveland. In the 9-0 opener, 
Dave Winfield and Steve Kemp 
contributed two-run singles in an 
eight-run sixth and Joe Cowley 
pitched a route-going three-hitter. 

Royals 9, Tigers 6 
In Detroit, Frank White keyed a 
seven-run fourth with a grand-slam 
homer that powered Kansas Gty to 
a 9-6 decision over the Tigers. Bret 
Saberhagen (5-8) worked 1% in¬ 
nings in relief of Bud Black for the 
victory. Dan Quisenberry went I 5 ) 
innings for his 28th save of the 
year. 

Bine Jays 5, Toronto 2 
In Baltimore, Buck Martinez hit 
a nvo-run fourth-inning home run 
and pinch Willie Aikens added a 
three-run shot in the sixth to make 
Toronto a 5-2 winner over the Ori¬ 
oles. 

Mete 4, Pirates I 
In the National League, in Pitts¬ 
burgh, George Foster mi a two-run 
home ran and Walt Terrell (9-8) 
pitched a five-hitter as New Yak 
ended a seven-game skid with a 4-1 
victory over the Pirates. Foster’s 
14th homer of the year came off 
John Candelaria (9-8) in the sixth. 
Jerry Martin and Kelvin Chapman 
also hit home runs for the Mets. 

Expos 6, Cobs 5 
In Chicago, pinch hitter Dan 
Driessen drove m Bobby Ramos 
with a ninth-inning groundout as 
Montreal edged the Cubs, 6-5. Jeff 
Reardon (4-4) pitched the last two 
innings for the victory. 

Dodgers S, Reds 2 
In Cincinnati, Bob Welch 
pitched a two-hitter over seven in¬ 
nings and Mike Marshall hit a two- 
run home run to pace Los Angeles 
to a 5-2 verdict over the Reds. Six 
days earlier, Welch (8-11) had 
turned in a two-hit shutout against 
Cincinnati. Mario Soto fell to 11-5. 

CardraaisJ, Ph3Ees3 
In Sl Louis. George Hendrick 
drove in three runs with two dou¬ 
bles to powo* the Cardinals to a 4-3 
triumph over Philadelphia. Winner 
Ricky Horton (6-1) pitched five in¬ 
nings, and Bruce Sutter earned his 
28th save of the year. Loser Jerry 
Koasman fell to 12-8. 

Braves 2, Giants 1 
In Atlanta, pinch hitter Rufino 
Linares singled home Gerald Perry 
with one out in the 11th to lift (he 
Braves past San Francisco, 2-1. 

Astros 6, Padres 2 
In Houston. Jerry Mumphrcy 
drove in four nuts and Craig Reyn¬ 
olds had three hits and scored twice 
to hdp the Astros end five-game 
San Diego winning streak with a 6- 
2 victory. Winner Nolan Ryan (9-7) 
scattered seven hits in his fourth 
complete game of the year. 


Giants 9, Braves 2 
In Atlanta. Bob Brenly went 4- 
for-4 with a homer and four runs 
batted in and Mark Calvert and 
Greg Minton combined on an 
eight-hitter to pace San Francisco’s 
9-2 triumph over the Braves. Win¬ 
ner Calvert (1-1) scattered seven 
hits over his seven inning s of work. 
The losers’ Clauddl Washington 
hit his I3tb home run of the season 
and No. 100 lifetime. 

Cardinals 3, PtaOSes 2 
In St Louis, Willie McGee’s 
two-out, bases-ioaded single in the 
seventh broke a 1-1 tie and lifted 
the Cardinals past Phladdphia, 3- 
2. In pitching St Louis to its eighth 
victory in nine games, Dave La¬ 
Point (8-9) allowed five hits, struck 
out six and walked three before he 
was lifted for a pinch hitter in the 
seventh. 

Pnfres 5, Astras 2 
In Houston, Tony Gwynn had a 
homer and two singles and Alan 
Wiggins scored twice—including a 
steal of home—to marie San Die¬ 
go’s 5-2 defeat of the Astros. 
Gwynn went 3-for-3, raising his 
major league-leading batting aver¬ 
age to .368. Winner Tim Loflar — 
9-9 and 3-0 against the Astros this 
year—went six innings. 

White Sox 7, Brewers 3 
In the American league, in Mil¬ 
waukee. Greg Walker hit two home 
runs and Tom Seaver combined 
with Jerry Don Gleaton on a seven- 
hitter to hdp Chicago to a 7-3 tri¬ 
umph. the Brewers’ seventh 
straight loss. Seaver allowed seven 
hits over seven innings in raising 
his 1984 record to 11-6. 

Red Sox 5, Rangers 2 
In Boston, Dwight Evans, Wade 
Boggs and Jackie Gutierrez hit 
home runs to bade the six-hit pitch¬ 
ing of Dennis Boyd as the Red Sox 
downed Texas, 5-2. Boyd (6-8) 
went the distance Tor the sixth time 
this season, striking out eight and 
walking one. 

Royals 9. Tigers 5 
In Detroit, Pat Sheridan and 
Don Slaught both had three hits 
and drove in two runs in leading a 
15-hit Kansas City attack that beat 
the Tigers, 9-5. Following a 28- 
minute rain delay, the Royals 
trailed, 4-2. when Jorge Orta 
opened the sixth with a single. He 
was forced on a fielder’s-choice 
grounder by Dane Iorg, who went 
to second on a wild pitch by* Glenn 
Abbott and came home on Darryl 
Motley’s single. Reliever Doug Bair 
(4-3) came on and walked Slaught 
before giving up a single to Onix 
Concepcion that scored Motley, ty¬ 
ing the game. Willie Wilson walked 
to load the bases and Sheridan sin¬ 
gled to score Slaught and Concep¬ 
cion. Ruppert Jones homered fa 
Detroit, which has lost four of its 
last five. 

A's 4, Marinos 2 
In Oakland. California, Joe Mor¬ 
gan’s bad-hop single in the fifth 
drove in Mike Davis to break a 2-2 
tie trigger the A's past Seattle, 4-2. 
Winner Curt Young (4-1) pitched 
innings and allowed just four 
hits. Bill GudiH finished upfor his 
23d save. Jim Beattie (9-12) took 
the loss. 

Bine Jays 6, Orioles 2 
In Baltimore. Garth Iorg capped 
a five-ran sixth with a two-inn an¬ 
gle and George Bell hit his I4ih 
home run to lead Toronto to its 
fourth straight victory. 6-2 over the 
Orioles. Tim Clancy (8-11) turned 
in his third complete game of the 
season. 

Yankees & Indians 5 
In New Yak, Don Mattingly's 
three-nm homer in the first and 
Don Baylor's two-run home run in 
the third started the Yankees to 
their seventh straight victory, 8-5 
over Cleveland. New York is 19-6 
since the All-Star break. 

Angels 4, Twins 2 • 

In Anaheim. California. Reggie 
Jackson hit his 495th career homer, 
with two runners on in the fourth, 
to spark California over Minneso¬ 
ta, 4-2. Geoff Zahn (IQ-8) won for 
the first time since June 30. The 
Angels' fifth victory in tbrir last six 
games moved than a half-game 
ahead of Minnesota in the Western 
Division. 


OLYMPIC RESULTS 
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United States «. 

49 

31 

10 

81 

West Germany 

7 

10 

11 

28 

China 

12 

6 

5 

23 
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W 

9 

4 

22 

Canada 

5 

1 

7 

21 

AusfraEa 

3 

7 

10 

20 

Japan 

6 

4 

0 

11 

Britain 

2 

2 

u 

14 

Itatv 

4 

2 

5 ‘ 

13 





Denmark 
West Germany 
Sweden 
S 00 W 1 

United State* 

Saadi Kama 

‘ $etartov* Reams . 
Iceland SL JaMi 17 
mom avia 75. Alaerla U ■ 

West Germany IB, Sweden 17 
Romania 23, SwMaeriond 17 
Spain 31, South Kona 25 
Denmark TV. UnHgdMgto* 14 • 

W L T Pt> 
Yugoslavia 2 0 0 4 

Korea 2 0 0 4 

United States 110 2 

CMno t 1 0 2 

West Germany 0 2 9 0 

Austria 0 2 0 fi 

Friday** Bassos 
Yugoslavia 3a Austria 13 
CMno 2a west Germany If 
South Karoo 29, United States 27 


CO U 
SO S< 
52 4* 
52 51 

42 41 
39 40 
37 a 


UMtahemmel 

Coxswain Betsy Beard got the old heave-ho after the U.S. women's rowing team won its 
first-ever gold medal by beating Romania in the final of the women's eight-oars competition. 

Cubs Down Expos to Stay in 1st 


MUMPS SASSR 

Jecrv r ro u c iM t* Lomour. 
Francs, def. loan Poo. Romania, 4-19; Pater 
W estbro ok , ui d at. Pierre Gtilcbor, France, 
M0; Marco Marin, i toiv.def.Glovannl Scute, 
Italy, f-ii; Herve Graneer-veyrorv Franca, 
dot Marin Mustafa. Romania. 9-19. 

Seat Meats: Lomour def. Westbrook, 4-10; 
Martfi def Sea bo. 4-10. 

Lamour del Marin 11-12. 
Westbrook dot. Grtraor- 

veyron. 5-10. 

etOMEirs FOIL 

Quarterfinals: EUsateta Guzganu, Roma¬ 
nia. doc. Brigitte Gaudbv Fran. 9-3; Luon 
Julio. China dec Sabine Btsrtnfb West Ger¬ 
many. B-5; Dortno Vo ccn r o nL Italy, doc. Vfr- 
anlquc Brouqirler. Franca 9-7; Cemeila Han- 
tsch. West Germany dec. Laurence Modalna 
France, 9-7. 

Sam (teds: Luon dec. Guzganu. 9-9; Han- 
bdi dec. Voces rani, 94. 

Gold Medal; Loan dec. Hanfxh 94. 
Braeza Medal: Vaooaronl decGuaanaSd. 
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■ m a te 6 :30 AJM.-U ;39 AJU- 1HM 
PjWMS PJX-7;1B PJVU10:M 

PMr4dO AJW. Tuesday iBBC 1>. 

Denmar k—9 :00 AAUhor. £43 pjtfc- 
CO PJVL 925 PJHL-7S8 AM. Tuesday 
(Danmark* Ratio). 

BURN 7. 9 9 AMsA:4D AM. 5:45 
PJM/4:4SPJK. 11:15 PM-*:90 AM. Tues¬ 
day I TV »,-«;» PAL-IWC PM (TVS, 

Fran c e H oa n -UbB PAL 7 UC PAL 
755PJW. CTF lit 8CTAALM04UVL230 
PJKrfcM PM. rnkfettetiMdO AM. Tuoe- 
day CAimsme 2]. 

Meet Kong—9!00 AJA-130 PM. J-JB 
PMr7dM PM. 700. P/MOO PM. 
t Peart}. 

ttaty—19:39 AJAmooa 9:90 PJMOS 
PAUlfl :» PM.-4/3:90 AM. Tuesday (Ol' 
1); 9:30 PJMdO PM. (Ol 3). 

Jewel fed AM-ll-M. AM* T£9S 
PJA4H 5 PM, 9:10 PM-ll :00 PM (Ol. 
1}; SAB PJtuSOiPM. (Ch. 4): 5:00 PA, 
fc54 PM (Ol «!; 11:15 PAW:* AM 
’Tuesday (Cb.ll;2:MPM^t54PM4.-« 
PM-SOS PM (OL 1B>; MB PJW.2S 
PM ICh.121. 

ftafhortaMte-JrtO AJW-J0 AM. 7:12 
PJA-IOSQ PM. 10:45 PMrSJO AM 
IHaderlaid 2 ). 

I.-25 PAL-0:05 AM Tues¬ 
day (onroU. 

S weden 1 0:55 PAL-6JQ AM Tuesday 
nv 1|; 7:00 AJM5S AM. 4:25 PM,. 
5:45 am Tuesday (TV 201. 

—rated tol PMXHt pm, 
19^0 PM-mUnleM, lM AJULrSMS AM 
Tueidar. 

west Can—ey ‘(Tteuwls BU5U20.’ 
7taO.7JO.9M and 9:30 AM); IdDPM.- 
ItaO PiUta PM-7;50 PM 905 PM, 
to:* pm it taO PJA.1 tad am Tuesday - 
CARD); 0:55 AJIUJO AM Tuesday 
(ZDF). 


2-.17J2. AMorwetoOotlo Volte. Mrtv.2: »AU 
Fvtra Ztedter.tMwt Germany, 2:19M 9. 

riae'Bamatadi Norway, £2841. 

• • 4KH0 MEDLEY RELAY 
1 (astro. United States (Theresa Andrews. 
Troev coalite. Atarv-T. Meooher. Nancy 
Hawlwad), fear telnates. 134 seated*. 2 W> 
verk We*rGermav,4:U97.3 (hronzeLCrti- 
ado, 4/12988 Britain, 4 :UA5.X UalV,4:IZ4a 
A, Switzerland, 4;1MZ 7, Japan and Sweden 
were dtsauaUfled.- 



»OTJ2. 4, West Germany. 4:0937. 5, Swtarf- 
tamfc I:HM «. Sweden fcUJl. 

. - QUADRUPLE SCULU 
1 (gold). West o ai m amr (ABert ttedttertch. 
Ruhnued Hantata. Dieter Wtodemnaim. Mh 
ctart Dursdi). five mtoiite*. 57.55 locate 3 
(sUvorl. AustmM.StSm. 3 uranatlrCdno- 
Oa5-3tSff.4. Holy, COftW. 5, Franco 43JWS,*, 

Spain. fcOOT. - 

EIGHT OARS : 

1 (petal, Canada (Red Tumer.KevfnNeu- 
neteL Atertt ©«*. Grw*Mnliv Steete, 

Mike Evans, Dean Crawford, stair Harm, 
Brain McNtafcxU.flwm<ailM4U2 seconds. 
2 WtemrU United States. 3:4174.3 (bramel. 
Australia. I:OA 4-New Zeatand. 5:44.14.5. 
Britain. Siam. 4, Franco. 9M3Z 7. CWte, 
4:97m. 


FLYWRMHTS . . 

Peter Ayeeu.MPlawl. dec. Oeee’Wnla Par- 
aooo v. SO; Steve McCrary, Ui. stopped 
Fausta Gareta. Metdea. 1:M liU YenpMa 
Hee.Seutti Korea, flee EfrwTooawfc rt»mn- 
ptaesL 4-1; Eyw> Cat, Turkey, dec. SeM 
S e gewo. Japan. 4-1; Jeffrey Fenecti, Austro-. 
ikLdte. Davbf ftaetaa, Tanaaia.541;. Rsttaea 
nadieimuflrl. Yuaadavte. knotted'out P* 
ride Citelai. Britefehl Utt/bdi Ibrahtat Rnoft 
Kenya dec. Ahrara MeroodaCotanbto, 4-1; 
Lair wA Ml ta w i r e LDominlcpn Repute k^dec 
joss Redrteaea Puerto iSca54L 

LHMfT FLYWBIGHT - - 
Moment Xtertea, Jonah deG Prttoritete- 
ieder Co »w a Cetomtea 44; Keith State. 
Zambia, sta ff ed Poo-Mkw Owns. Taiwan. 

1 so*, rad; Salvatore ToMkb, HobMtee. Ger- 
rard HawWAA intend Sfii.Ratael Romos, 
Posrto fUavdee. Jesus I ra rrar n . Ooadntcan 
. Republic, 4.1; Jeer BoUVor. Varwr u ahL dec. 
Aeatiie Ganee. Spain. 4-1; cartel TPracena 
Guatemala, dec. Daniel Mimct,'Kaaya.4-l; 
John Lvov Britain, dec. Yehuda BenHabw 
<srnaL54>; Pad Gertmtez. UMdec. WIMam 



Australia 
West Germany 
India 
Spain 
sea kmia 
United States 

Britain 


Pakistan 

Kenvo 

New Zoalaid 


W L -T l 

4 0 0 

3 1 0 

3 19 

1 3 0 

13 0 

0 4 0 


GF GA 

IS 3 


VAULT 

1 (sold], Lou. iftMO; 2 (tied for silver) LL 
OwbUcen. Gortons aid Start I Atartsue, Jo- 
pav IMIS; A Janas Hariina.lLS.l9JH; 7. 
WarTon Lana. Canada.1MH; 9. Danirt Wtei- 
derfln. SwttaarkML 19J25. 


Kenya X Canada 2 
Britain L New Zeatand 9 
Neltwrtaade 3, Pakistan 3 


l (gold). Conner, 19.950.2 (stiver}, KontanL 
19J2S. 3 (bran). GaytenL 19JR. 4. Tana 
19J3S.A GutMkai, l*J0ILLU.19775.7,Dartel 
Whdder. Wat Germonv. 19400.7. JurwnGrt- 
por. West Germany. IMOOl 

KOfUZDNTAL BARS 
1 (void), Afartsue, 30000 .2 (sOver). Tom. 
I9J75. 3 (brase), Gurtkon, 199SBL A Lou, 
19M0. A Vldmar. I9JSL 4, DasocfL 19JSD. 7. 
Mata PtajtL Swlti e rtatai if J0A A alerter- 
tab WATS. - 



west Germany A Malaysia 0 
Australia A Incfla 2 
Spain X united States 1 
WOMEN 

W L T Pis GF GA 


n -F iU t cp 

x-CNte 

Norway 

Qatar 

x-Yuaaslavla 


Cameroon 

Iraq 

«-Brazil 

xWast Germany 
Morocco 
Saudi Arabia 

x-ltah, 

■-Eavnt 
United Slates 
RKa 


Greep A 

W L T 
1 0 2 
1 0 2 
lit 
0 2 I 

Groan B 
>09 
1 1 1 
0 2 I 

9 2 1 

Grave C 
3 9 0 


GP GA 
5 4 


Netherlands 
United States 
Australia 
West Germany 


New Zealand 


0 2 
0 3 



LIGHTWEIGHTS 

inis I tanmln Bnntn iter lonnanitrtsla 
bonto. S av rtte l teL 541; Doustas Odano. Gho- 
nu. staiffad Dleaflanae KasN, Central Afriai, - 
232.3rd; LutsOrBz.PaeriolUcsJuffcfced oat 
BueiaSakui. Thaitand.2rtXtad; Alex Dick¬ 
son. Britain, dec. Derim OUa. Gabon. SO: Gor¬ 
don One. Guyana, dec Mbonw Kirabu. 
ZalnbSta Martin Ndanao Ebrnaa, Camer¬ 
oon. et o p pod Shodradi Od M o m bo . Sw sfl s a 
1:312nd; Fahri Sumar.Turtcey, doc Fatana 

niBiii i if'ii rNi Hi iiiiiat rwirmnin' 

Zonteta, stepped Em rot PMlHa Graeccl^X 
2nd; GeottevNyekc Uganda, ctecAma Soda-. 
acSb Toga 54b Ponwlt Wtdtrtar. UJL, doc 
Omar Manctaz. Nicaragua, SO; Reteer Gles, 
Waff Garmarrv, dec. Samir K)wnyrtAlraA4- 
l; John Katthenry Canada slopped MUHon 

topkor OssoL Nigeria stappedAnael’BeOra, 
Dominica* Republic LB. M; L eo n rt d a 
Contairtu. Ptimnnbai, doc. AsH KotaaeDar, 
Pakistan, 54; CblFSuna Ctaan. South Korea 
decStobadan Povtovla YUgostartgAi; Ren- 
atoCcrnon, Australia dec Hemao Guttarrez, 
Cotambia 54L 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

Zambia st opped Vlncad 


MUM 

Fourrs MB DAL RACE 
.. Hartdj.RopeclkaermBetoliim,37potato, 
tour tarn eNai J (sflveri. UwrMeaacrxth 
ibM. west Germany. U A 3 Untmt). Jose 
Manuel Ywablmata. Mexico. 29.1 A Joerq 
Mueller. SwttuH t on d. 23. X A Juan Esteban 
Cwachel, AnanHtaa 30.1A Glenn Ctarke, 
Australia, 1XX7, Brian Paerter.HewZertona 
IU9 Peril Jon vai Eomena tte ta e rtaulfc 
5A&9JWidMNH Mocwssen. Denmark, 21A M, 
Alex SMeda Canada, 17, Z 

Ata» METER TEAM PURSUIT - 
Gou State Race: 1. AMraito (Michael 

lit sate Mail Hli taitai iWflwNTteter naa 
lMmrtrt itermkWtee nnarmuR Her Unit 
ed States, . . 

■ Arenas Medal .Race:.' West - Ger monv.. 
4:3448, del ttaty. 




Friday's Resells 
Netherlands 2. United States 1 
west G ermreiY 3. Canada 0 


1 9 

2 0 
3 0 

D . 

1 0 

1 I 
1 1 

2 0 



(jc-quallfied for quarter-tlnuis) 


Gamda X Cameroon 1 
vuaosiavta A Iraa 2 
West Germany A Saudi Arabia fl 
Brazil 2. Moroc c o D 



F r ktu y s Resvtts. . 

Austral te li Japan 2 
West Germrniy 18. Italy 4 
China A Canada 5 
Yugoslavia a Nethoriands 5 
BraH I 9. Greece », tie 
United States 1A Spain 9 
(United States, Spain, Yuooriarta Nether- 
tends. Australia and West Germany advance 
to riwmaianship araupi 
(Brazil, Canada China Greece, Italy and 
Japan piav in Consolation GraupJ 


JUMPING TRAINING 
l, Eric Naval, Franca J00 penalty points. 1. 
Bruno Scclart.Ttafy,JBLI. Mario Dcstaurisra 
CamdaJM. L Alberta Hanrubta. Spain. jOO. 1, 
Melanie Smith, UX. A 1, Tlmotay Grobb. 
BritabLJAl, Joroe CBrortra BrariU 50.1. Joe 
Fcrofak UX, M. 1. Ian Millar, Canada JOB. 1. 
Conrad HamfokL UXA0.11. Ian Millar. Cono- 
c -da SO. 11, Pierre Durand. Franca 50. 

. THREE-DAY INDIVIDUAL . 

; 1 (goaf), Marie Todd. Hew ZeatamL SIM 

afxto. 2 (silver). Karen Sltves, UX. 54J0. 3 
(frronze), Virginia Hotoota, Britain. 5440. A 
Torrance Ftatoctmana UX, ML40. 5. Pascal 
eilorvBtera France. 5100. A Lucinda Green, 
Britain, 43JE 7. Marina SdocctwttL IMv. 
OOCL A Maura ChecooN, ttaty. C7JR. 9. Ian 
5tarKBrttaIaiUll.iaj-MfchOBl Ptumb.UX. 
71 JO. 

THRBE-OAY TEAM 
l tootd). United States U.MIehari.Phimta 
Karen Stfvn. Torrance Pte ted— 1. Brace 
DavUteon), 19AB0 points. 2 (sliver), Brttota 
189JO. 2 (bronze). West Germany. 21400. A 
FrcBKe, 33AOO 5, Australia25X49. A New Zeo- 
tan<L2NUQ. 7. ltrty.3BOTa A Sweden, 339JS. 9, 
Ireland, 34055,10 Canada 4HA 


57 KILOS (HU POUNDS) 

Gala e te dn t : Paeqaate PmsorrtlL West 
German, dec MoertU Eta Affen. 05. 

Bronze M eda l: Horatambos HoOrts. 
Greeoa dec Niaokte Zomnr. 2-L - - 
a kilos ems pounds) 

Gold Modal: Vtado Uslrtc. Yugostovta. 
Pinned Tapio Stella Finland, X7. 

arena Me de l: Jama Maritnoz. UX. 
Pinned Stefan N e g rte a n . Romort a 05. 
a KILOS (IMS POUNDS) 

Gold Model: Ion Drolca Romada dec Dl- 
adtrtos TTaanopouioa Greece'44. 

■maze Madrt: Saren OaetaLSwadea dec 
Mom lr Pefkartc Yegostavta 54.' 

' M9 KILOS (229 POUNDS) 

Geld Medal: VartteAmket Romania dec 
Grea Gtatoa UX. aeatar superforily, 4:1A 


Joeet Tertrtte. Ynooriorta dec George Pl- 
kflldU, Greeca 34. 



Samel H. Franca 2M. let; Virgil HUL UX. 
dec Brian Sc* x pnoctter,BillalaS4?MahBn>- 
med ZnouLAIgtrlo stoandTrinMOTW, LeSo- 
ttic 02. 2nd; Danlr Share Yegostavta. dec 
Huoo Antonio cacti, Araadtaa4-1; Joon-sun 
Shin, South Korea dac RfcJi Duft Canada 4- 
1; Pedro Vow R u o uwJw d r . MethertandAdec 
Noe OrvctanL Itrty. 54; JoremWi. Okare- 
dadu,Mlgorio<tac Thomas Corr, I reiana. 4-1 ; 
Arisitdes Gonzalez, Puerto RICA dec. Paulo 
Tlrvate, Smi Marina 54. 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 
EvanderHatyflekLUX.stopped Ismail Sat- 
maa Iraq, 2i4A 2nd; Svtvoas Qketla Kenya 
dec IIomtb MkhaeL Tanzada 54; Kevin 
Barry. New Zertakt dec Jonathan Kirilea 
Uganda vu Jean-Paul Nanga Co me teoa 
dac Chriatar CereL Sweden. n;NNrte 
Nteuma Ataeria dec Drake TltedU, MrtawL 
54; Anthony wneori, Britain, stooped Roberto 
Orteda Argentina 2:01 bh Seanria DonicL 
Remaaia dec Fine Sad Vea Tarsia 54; An¬ 
ton jasteartc Yugoslavia dec Marina Bolt 
West Germany. 4-L • 

SUPER HRAVYWEIGHTS 
Petar Mussing. Wat Germany, dec Otof 
Mover. Austria 54; Lffvsn Lewis, Canada 
s topn o d Mohammad Yausut Pakistan. 1:12, 
3rd; Tyrelt Blgas. UX.dec Isaac Barrtanioc 
Puerto RJca 54. "• ‘ 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT DOS Kites) 

1 (gold), Petre Bectreru, Romania 355 Ub>- 
■rans.7a Pounds. 2 (sOver), Robert Kobboq 
AartraNaSttildloEl (bronze). Ryoll Isoofca 
Jopaa340. A Newton BurraweL8rltakL327X 
5. Rb r rtaam Etoakh. Egypt XQX A Kang 
Seoo Lea South Korea 322X 7. Yvai Dor-. 
stony, Conodc 322X A AUfster Holder. Now 
Zeofcmd. 3T7A 9. Am Krttsky. UX.315. .1X 
Miriwei Bernard, New Zealand, 312X 





United States 

W 

3 


PIS 

4 

PF 

145 

PA 

72 

Brazil 

2 


4 

144 

121 

Korea 

2 


4 

131 

105 

Argentina 

1 


2 

128 

?3S 

Tuaerta 

0 


0 

54 

too 

Jooan 

Group B 
4 


■ 

197 

144 

Cauda 

3 


4 

157 

113 

Italy 

2 


4 

165 

126 

China 

1 


2 

142 

70S 

E«vat 

0 


a 

W» 

103 


Satsrdayto Ream 

Aroenfino 1 Tunisia 0 (154, 15-7, IS4I 
South Korea X Brazil 1 054.15-1113-1S15- 
II 

Japan X Egypt 0 I1M 15-to, 15-111 
Cteteda X China 9 (154. 15-7.154) 

WOMEN 

(End PrelimInory Rmmd) 

Graoa A 



w 


Pts 

PF 

PA 

United States 

3 


4 

147 

139 

China 

2 


4 

144 

101 

Wert Germany 

1 


3 

93 

126 

Brazil 

0 

Grooe B 


0 

120 

15B 

Japan 

3 


4 

143 

73 

Pen, 

2 


4 

W3 

125 

Korea 

1 


2 

m 

IS 

Canada 

• 


0 

55 

US 


PeruXSooth Korea3 (15X154,7-1X9.1X15 
13) 

Japan X Canodo 0 (154.15A 154) 

West Germany X Brazil 0 (154.1A-1A1511) 
United SiatnXChkw 1H3-1X15-7.19-1A15 
12) 



MEN 

(End Pretbnlmry Round) 

Oraap A 


Hr four of oevea races) 
(Nanea fourlh-race finish and total paints) 
FLYING DUTCHMAN 

1, Canada 1 .3Ha X United Statax X A09. l 
Britain. A 23JB. A Denmark. X 2X70. X West 
Germany.X 2940. A Israel. 7. 22JO 7, Sweden, 
L3K90X Franca ixsvxaf Japan. 12X9.79. M. 
Brazil, A 49J0. 

TORNADO H 

1, New Zealand. iULl United States. 1, 
134AX Britain. A MJ0. A Denmark, X21 AO. X 
Australia 1A 29J0. A Bermuda A 3L4Q. 7. 
France, ll, SZML LSwedea A 3390.9, Nctber- 
kmda X 4URL IX Canada 7.40J9. 

FINN f i Akf 

I, Russell Coutts. New Zeaketd. X ADO. Z 
John Bertrand. UX. 1.1009. X Terry Nrttsaa 
CoswdalX 19JD. AJarae Zarlf ttateXX BrazIL 
2SJX X Wrttoano Gwx West Grrmnnv. X 
33JI1A avis Pratt.AustraHo.HL37-90-7.Wil- 
Ban (THara, I island. v,39M.XMiclKNt Md* 
tvra Britala A3L7DL9.Mark Neatamaa Nrth- 
eriemds. 7 , sue. 10. Loem Hlortnoea 
Oenmar k. X 4U0. 

479 CLASS 

L Spate, X 9J9. X United States. A11X9. X 
wort Germany, A 17,49. A Italy. 1 . toJKL X 
Netherlands. X ZUa A Finland. 7, 31AX 7. 
F ranee. 9.3X88. A Japan, 1X3940. A Britain. X 
3989. ix Argentina 1A 39J4. 

50UNGCLAS 

X United States. X15J0. X Greece.1.1980. X 
Canodo. X 1979. A Great Britabv X 2030. X 
Brazil. KLTL7ILA Norway, A2280.7Jkintratla 
1X25-78. A Italy. 7,277X 9, west Germany. 9, 
3988. IX Argen t ina X 4479. 

STAR CLASS 

1. Swed en . A1488. X Untied State*. XI9J0.X 
GriMOb IX 298X A ltaiy,7.2Xta X West Ger- 
many. 4.2770. A Austria 11- 2970.7, Msfher- 
landx 132m A Austro) la IX JS7B. X Baha¬ 
mas. X 3448.18 Canada A 3788 
WINDGUDER CLASS 

T. Sait Steete, UX 1, 388 X Stephan van 
pan Bene N em ertands.il.11883. Bruce Ken- 
dao. New Zealand. IX 2770. A Dfcrk Meyer, 
West Germany.2820JXLX Greg Hyde. Aestro- 
Ba X 3U8 A Klaus Moraa Itatr. A 3348 7. 
Kenneth C Klein, vtrgtn (stands. 8 3378 8 
Peter Bone BeMcltaX 3X78 fJiansNystrn, 
Sweden.», 2988 W. Sveto Rasmussen, Nor¬ 
way, IX 3978 


Extra LtohfweMt UB total) . 
I n rpHtewl- Jae-Yuff KkaSaafli KoraadeL 
Edward Uddte. US.; Shinn Heso k ow a Jo- 
pan, del. Nett Eztarstay. Britain. 

GeM Medal: Hasokawa del Mm. - 
Breeze Medal: Uddte and Edwrisey tied. 


SKESTSMOOTMD 

1 (Bold). Mat t kew Dryfce, ILS. 199 tarpetA 
equate OR. (Laet set by Josef Panacek. 
Cz e ctew tovotda 1978) 2 .(silver, wan snoot- 
altL Ote Rlber tbism n i ew t Dramatic. 198 3. 
(bronze). Luca Sstbart (lo e el , Italy, 198 A 
JchMPteS Pterik, NeBte rta n dx 19LX Andws 
Bergltad, S we den , m. A Norttert Hotnwan, 
West Germaay, 19A 7. Jorge MoHna ColaP- 
Wa 194.8 ion Hate, Australia rax 9. Nuria 
OrHc Maxfca 19X 18 Hentteus Swbikete. 
Nettwriatox MX 

AIR RIFLE 

1 (sold). PbiHppettaberte,Fraice,Sto tar¬ 
gets. 2 (silver, won shoot-off). Andreas 
Knmthater. Austria 597. 3 (bronze), Barry 
Danger. BrBakv 517. A' N katas BerthetaL 
France. SIX X Peter Hetra. West Germany, 
39XA John Rut, U-S.U 7, Harold Stenvucia 
NarwavJBXX Itzdwk YanassL lsraeL5EL9, 
lonottas psytakta. Greece, S9L18 B e r n h ard 
Sob. west Germany, 5BL 



WOMEN 
SHOT PUT 

1 (sold). Qaodto Los***, m Germany. 
2949 m eters, 57 feet. 21k IndMA 2 (silver), 
MBwele Laabto. Romania 2847 me te r s . 3 
(bronze), Gael Martin. Australia 19.19. A Ju- 
dNh oahas. Britain, 181A XU Meba China 
1778A Vaatoea HecuL Britain. 1778554%. 7, 
Cart'Cody. U.X, 177X 8 Fkxento Cra- 
dut w r qc g Romania T7-2L 8 Lama Griffin, 
UJ. 1788 18 Yono Yanqhv China 1977. 

490-METER HURDLES 

QouWlen lui eea meets: Ann LouteeShoa- 
hxta, S w eden. SSJS seconds. OR. (Previous 
record.'5577. JudI Brawn, UXw 1994.1; Jurt 
. Brawn, (L&.5577; Natal El MoutawokeL Mo- 
rocca S AH.-QteaCom m ondeurjiet he rtanB*. 
'5A97;P.T.UN»alndJa5*jn; Shorirtta Barfcs- 
dateUXARi Cristina Cotocoru. Roman i a 
5LM; soaRra Farmar, JamatoaS7JM; Pebble 
Fltntott,Aatra0a5770; TaHa H e to n der . Fta- 
. .land. 5772: Ruth KvaUslma Uganda 57Jl; 
'ciusenntna aruta. itaTy. 5749; Gladys Tov- 
tor. Britain, 57 4*; Marta UUfa Nigeria S7JB; 
Susan Martov. Britain. 5871; Andrea Page, 
Canada 5989. 

MOMETERS - 

Qenrttted tar sewilteoti: Merleae Ottoy- 
Paga Jamaica 1171; Evehm Ashford, U7. 
IUI seconds; Alke Brown, UX. 11JS; ROM 
Atawe BacnuL FranoA lMf; Grace Jackson, 
Jamaica IMS; Angelin Tartar, Canada, 
1142; Jeanette Brtdea U.3.11A2; Angela Bol¬ 
tov. Cotada 1147; Hekte Gouaei. West Ger¬ 
many, llJD; Hennas Matlomaa Finland. 
IUI; LUtateCasebri. FrataalUlzHertber 
Oaken, Britain, 1154; Marie France LoveA 
Franca 1159; Juliette Cuthbert Jamaica 
T17T7 Pauline Davis. BahanaA 1181; Cedle 
Ngamrt. Cameroon. H82. 

— M H TEBt 

QuaBBed tor Pert: FRa Lovln, Romania 
1^939; Gabrtetta Daria Italy. IrtMS; wr- 
wtt KOneer. Wert Germany, 2:0000; Kim 
G*rtaaher,lL&.2*»4i; LorralneBafca.Brit- 
rta 2^899; Doina Me l hilu, Romonio, 2*114X- 
RrthWysocfcLUX; 2:9X31; Caaitae 0-5iua. 
Ireland, 2:0378 

40* METERS 

Ree U BM ter s ip Hi i irti : Owndra cn o wi 
bareMfb 08,5894 seconds; Valerie Brisaa- 
Haeka 08.5142; ChormaJoe Creaks, Caeo- 
daSXBA* LBJte LeoIhen*ooaU8.S2IIS; llrev 
onvar^taitiaicaAra; June Griffith. Guyana 
'5127; flde Bus w nonrweresl Germany, ST42; 
Ruth Wrttltera, Konya 3253; Ute Ttrtrum, 
West Germanv,5153; Kathrvn Cook. Britain. 
SLM; Molly Kfiltagbeck. CmaOa5277; COtity 
Rattray, Jamaica, S27B; Mkhelie Scutt, Brit¬ 
ain. 5287; Malta Payne, Canada 5289: Helen 
Banwtt, Britain. SIM; ModqLmteiMottttea 
Puerto Rica 5387. 

.HEPTATHLON 
TOTAL POINTS 

1 (paid). Gtynto Nuna Australia, 8398 2 
(silver). Jackie Joyner, lij, A397.3 (bronze), 
Sabtoe Everts, west Germany, *391A Judv 
Smpsaa Britain, 9JBXXCTndy Greiner. U8. 
A29L A Sabtoe Brarn. West Germany, &23A 7. 
Ttneta HhkSna Netherlands, 4147. 8 Kim 
Haeaar. Brttafa. 6J28 9. Btrglt DresseL West 
Germany. ABO. 18Cortnne Schneider, 5wlt- 
ariond. 9842 1L Marlon Wllnsma Nrttwr- 
londa A01XIX Krtahra Tannonda, Swedon 
8908 ix Florence Picnut, Franca 5,914. R 
Annette Tcmoonder, Sweden. 5798 IX JIU 
Rom GHfon. Canada579814 Constance Pol- 
nm-Tuia Canada X948 17. Donna Smcflla 
Ca n ad a 34 3818 LKItau Tart, Tehran. X448 
W» tamo Launa Pocuo New Guinea XML 28 
Monoeia Mercer. Liechtenstein. 471X21. Con- 
cekBo Garemtaa Brazil. A30X 22 Chadrt 
Beaioeont, Franca 1259.2X JaD Andmoa 
UJL X3S9. 

MEN 


T vc A 


.rvrtns 

t'f* 



W 

L 

Pts 

PF 

PA 

Yugoslavia 

5 

0 

10 

457 

3U 

Itrty 

4 

1 

8 

437 

353 

Australia 

3 

2 

4 

383 

403 

Most Gartncry 


3 

4 

3U 

375 

Brazil 
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Frideyte Reselh 
Spain I OX Chino S3 
united States 128 France 93 
Canada 8 Uruguay ID 

SatbrtaYs Results 
Australia 9A Eayrt 71 
United 5tales 101. Spain a 
West Germany 78 Brazil 75 
r«etadn 98 France 49 
Yugoslavia a. Italy 95 
Uruguay 74 China 97 
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0 
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FridoyV Rentas 
United siatM 9), Chino 55 
waastavia 49, Canada « 
South Korea 5A Australia 49 


ALL-AROUND FINAL 

I tecridL Mary Ua Rettaa. US. 79.17X 2 

(stlMtr), Eadoripa Btabo. RaotoBta, 79.12& 3 
(breme), Shtwna Pogcx Romania, 78575.4 
junameMcttamara, U8.78408X Laura Cu- 
'llna Rpmanla. 78398 8 Ma YanhanB. Oku 
77858 7 . Zhou Pinzasna,77775.80ien Yon- 
gyan, Oibw. 77J2X 9. Real KssNer, Switzer¬ 
land. 77J2& 18 Kathy Johnson. Ui. 774S8 

. . MEN . 

APPARATUS FINALS 
FLOOR EXERCISES 
1 (artd).U Nlaa. anna. 1972S points. 2 (sil- 
ier). Loo Yon, China, 19778 3 (Hod tar- 
'bronze), Kelt Satoam. Jam, and milrffe 
Vutvcne. France, T9798 X Sort Conner, U.S. 
i947K 8 vatenlifl Ptoteor nomarta. 19408 7, 
Petar Vkhnar, US. 19558 8 Krtl GtabBao. 
japaa 19458 

StOR HORSE 

I (tied tar gold). U art VUnor, I97S8 3 
(bronze), Tim oth y Daggett, UX 19825. A 
Tone FeL CMno. 19738 X jeawLuc Catron, 
. Fnmax 19708 A Nobuyufcl Kafttart. Japan 
1983X7. Benno Grass, west Germany. T982£ 
8 Josef Zrttweoer. Ewttzertona, 19898. 

RINGS 

] (tied tar gold). U and.KojiGwstAenJa- 
«on 1MS8 3 (braize), MUOtell GartcrU U8. 
t982XATannI97j8 AVhfmar.197588 KvoU 
YomanaU Japaw 197217. EmUtan Nlcula 
Romania. ttJ08 8 Zellweger, I9J7X 


Mb MEDLEY RELAY 
1 ( 00 ML United States (Rick Carey, Sieve 
UmdertsL Pablo Marates, Rostov Gaines), 
three'rrtnutes 3980 seconds. WR. (Pr e vio us 
recard.3:404X United Staten I9S1) 2 Wivert. 
Con w doJ - 43. i l. 3 (brwrm), AartraUo.3v433X 
A west Germany^:448LX Sweden, 3:47.11 A 
Bri tain. 3U7J 9.7, Switzerland , 3-47718 Jo- 
pon dbqoaUtlvd. 

UN4UTER FREESTYLE 
1 (aeMLMJchortO'BrloaUX. 15 minutes. 
SJS seconds. 2 (stiver). George OtCnrto. US. 
15:T859.3 (bronn), Stetan Pfeiffer. West Ger- 
maov. 15:1X11. A Rainer tta wkrt . Wert Gar* 
many, 153082 x Franck tacowa France. 
15 JAM. A Statana GrandL Italy. 15^858 7. 
DovkJ ShrmUt, Conada. 150188 8 Wayne 
ShIHInatan, Australia. 15J8M. 

300-METER INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
1 (aoidL Ales BaumarevCancrtAteff min¬ 
utes, 142 seconds. WR. (Previous recor d. 
2:0088 Baumann, 19B2J2(braraej-PobtoMo- 
rales. U S. 2rtX0X 3 (brarae), Nrtl Codeisv 
Brftoto,x-S4JLA Robin Brew.Britatn,X-IUA 
X Steve L nndqjte t US- X-0A9L A Andrew 
PhlBtax Jamaica. 2.*flU8 7, Mental Kkv- 
karefc. Wert Germany. 3:0SJ8 8 RoHDicgBL 
Wert Germany, 2 MM. 

HMMTn BACKSTROKE 
1 (gold), Rick Carey, U8. 5X79 seconds. X 
David Wtteon.UX.S«JXX MikeWut.Qmo- 
da.5649. A Gary Harrtna, New Zealand. 5998 
Mtek Keny7tastnifbL57.l84Anat Baron, 
Swedon. 57JL 7, Sarty Gass. Canada S7JA 8 
Ha« kraos, NoNwriaoda 5807. 

3 10 METE R BUTTERFLY 
1 Isold). Jon Station. Austrrtlo, one mbaria. 
5784 eecorete, WR. (Previous recori US7JB. 
Mlchart Gras*. Wart Germonv. WMJ 7 CsH- 
veri.MicBart Gran, Wort Germany.) VS7483 
(bronze), Rafdol Vidal Castra Venezuela. 
1^73LAPrt4oMo rat O A UA.U , 75L3yArdho- 
ny Masse, New Zealand, 1JLJ5. A Tom Port¬ 
ing, Canada. U55J7.7, Peter Ward, Conada, 
a.-**. 8 Patrick Kennedy, UX. UUL 
WOMEN 

tm M E TER BACKSTROKE 
I (gold). Jrtander Da Rawer. N stfrtariflX 
two BiHMte 1X38 eecaate. 2 leaver), Amy- 
While, UJS.2:138A 3 (bronze). Aneto Potra*- 
coiu. Romania. 2:1378 A Gearrtna Paries. 
AurtraDa, 2:1A37.X Tori Trt*xUA,2-13C7XA 
svonla SchUdtt. West Germany. 2:15717. 

. Carmen Buaodu. Romania, 2:1418 8 Camel 
Clark. New ZeotawL 2:17J8 

BHIETGR BUTTERFLY ' 

1 (gota), Mary T.Meaaher, UJX, two mut¬ 
ates, 890 uconcN. OK. (Previous recanx 
2:(04A Inss GeteSter. East Germany,T9KU 2 
(sower), Karen Plflltox Australia, 2:1858 3 
(branze), I no Bevermano. Wert Gamaiy, 
2:1171. A Namy HoartNnt Ui, 2:1178 X 
Samantha Parts. Britata. 2:123X4 Nooko 
Kuna. Jopaa. 2:1257. 7. Santa hauskrtoa 
Austria. 71 IS388 Corery Vai Botoum. Netb- 
eriondA 2:1739. 

. . OOOMKTEK FREESTYLE 
I {goMXTHtamr Cohea, UJwetobt mtoBfes, 
2475seconds,OR. (Previous record,9958 
MMwta Fori Aatntaa. T9BOJ 2 (silver). «t- 
eti et e Rfchonteoa ux S:30JX 1 (araar), 
Scran Horac uu i o . Britata. I JUO. a Anno 
McvoofiAurtrofla 8^774 XCorta Last Ita¬ 
ly, S1424& A Jotande van Dor Jteer. Netrwr- 
tamte. e:427L 7. MadccOUifl, ttaty, 9:473X8 
Karan Ward. Canada, 9rt81X 

399-METER INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
1 (soW, Ttan CouflUnx U£. two mfnutex 
12M oec artfc OR. (Previous recora 2:5447, 
CibrtktaL 19BA) 2 (silver}, Ndncv H o os twat 
UX 2:1X17. 3 (braruel. Michele Peorsen. 
AustraHa r.l&9l A Uso Curry. Auerolta. 


- CIBHTOARS . 

1 (port),United States (Shvrtt OSteen. Har¬ 
riet MetartL Careil Bower, Cate Graves. 
Jeao» FlcncBan,Kristtne Naredus, Kristen 
Ties simss, Kathryn Keetar, Betsy Bead), 
two minutes. 59 JO MCOWK X Rnmaiio, 
3.-0047. x Nlcotafta Heftamaa, NrttartartA 
3:BX9XACanadB,3mU4JuBr1tata.3rt45).A 
west Germany, X-997X ■ 

DOUBLE SCULLS 

I. Romania (Marioara Pooes m. Bteaboto 
oieniocj, three minute s, 2475 seconds. X 
Wsthsr ta nd * . 3^9.18 X Canada, 30502. A 
Swedsn. KSU9. X Narwav,3rtZ99. A United 
States. 

FOUR OAR5 WITH COXSWAIN 

X Romania IFlorteo Lavrfc Marta Rlctaiw, 
CMra AeaetaL Otea Butatda VIorica Iota), 
three mlnates. W30 seconds X Canada. 
3:2X55. x Australia 33339.4 United States. 

3 215LA Netherlands. J:ZX97_A Wert Gertno- 
ar.fcBjn. - 

PAIRS OARS WITHOUT COXSWAIN 

L Romorta (Ratfkxi Arba Elena Horvat), 
three mlnotes. 3240 soearts. X Canada 
3:3&SA X Wert Germany, 3-4858 A Nether- 
tends,J44DLXltalleilHnfS ldlH Blit 
ala348SX 

SUMLE SCULLS 

X vrterta Rndla Romania ttvee rntmtaA 
4B 4S soc a o dLXCbprtatto Geer. UX.34399 A 
mm H n omt ir n i rlr. Off olui n , 3.*5 J Z AAntfrea 
Sdvetnor, Canada 3:4X97. X Ute Marianne 
Jurteeea Denmark,347J9.XBery I MBcbeU, 
Britata. 34138 

QUADRUPLE SCULLS WITH COXSWAIN 

L Roman la mneTom a Antsooroacratem. . 
loan Badea Sofia Carina Eeetortna Oan- 
cto), three ntlnutos. 141T seconds. X United 
States, 30X57. X Denmark. 3:15X2 A was 
Germany, fcuXL X Franca 3ri7xx A Italy, 
3:2148 ■ - 


1 Coold). Cal Lewis. UX.979 seconds. X 
Sam Graddy, UX, 1819.X Baijotstsai. Cano- 
da 182X A Ron Browa UX. 1828 X MJchoel 
McFartana Britata, 1827. A Ray Stewart. Jo- 
anica1829.7.Doawan RekL Britata. 183X8 
Tony Xhoraa Canada 103X 

JO-KILOMETER WALK 
1 (aoMXEmerto Canto. Mexfcaoac hoa-,23 
mlnutaa U seconds. OR. (Previous record, 
193dXMaatdoDamllana lirty,1998) 2 (sti¬ 
ver), Raul Gansdea Mertca 1:23:28 3 
(bruazrt.Maurizta Daraitanaitrty,] 43:284 
GoiUaaunseLrtikinc, Canada 1^4 39.X Carta 
Mamed, Italy, 1:25:97. A Jose Marta. Spain. 
■L25JZ7jnarooEvoniu»c.U3-l.-2S:42.8Eri- 
IrsAndoreea Norway, 1^5^89, Joso More- 
na Cotamua )^f:0A 18 David Smtth. Aus¬ 
tralia 136:4*. 

TRIPLE JUMP 

1 bold). At Joyner, UX. 17X6 meters, 56- 
tart. 7V» Indies. X Mike Conhry, UX. 17.19 
metera. X Keith comer, Britata 15X7. A Zou 
Zhemdna China 14KL X Peter BousctMa 
WVsT Germany, 1477. A WHIte Banka UX. 
1833.7. Atevt Art) «b rtoj.t«)gala 15X7.8 Eric 
Mccrtia Britata 18489, Jaseeb Talwa Nige¬ 
ria 1558 18 John Herbert, Britata 184811, 
Hombi Bfldra Egypt. TA07. IX Manxsdou 
Dtaiia SeneooL 1599. 

45B4METER HURDLES 
( Re a m e d tar Hurt: Edwin Maseaux.4851 
eeeoader Daenr HorrtA ux. 4892; Tranel 
Hosrtttofc UA.4894; Sven Nytaater. Sweden 
49X3; Harold Sdimta Wert Germany, 49JM; 
Amadou Too BaSeneeaL4944; Henry Am Ike, 
Nigeria 49X6; Michel Ztotmorinaa Belgium. 
49X9. 


FOURS WITH COXSWAIN 
1 (geld), Britain (Marita Crass, ttebord 
Badgen. Andrew HrtmaASievon Rgagrave), 
rtx mlnctes. 1154 seconds. 2 (diver). United 
States, 6:2828 3 (bronze). New zeatand, 
*3X68 A Italy, 53844 X Canada 63X71X 
West Germany. 5382X 

DOUBLE SCULLS 

1 (gokn,Unltod Stans (Bradley Lewis. Port 
Enaubt). six srtmitea 3517 seconds. 2 trtF 
fver), B*tahmU3lWJ (bronze),YugaakMa 
539X9. 4 WOrt Sennarr, 5480. X Italy. 
6:4429. A Canada 44568 

PAIRS WITHOUT COXSWAIN 
l (MM), Romatta (Petrv losub, Veter 
Tenw), six nttootox «* SecondaZ (rthar), 
Soota, 5c4847.3 (bronze), Norway, 43TX1. A 
WertGennamr^3Z5XX HalVrt3UL8 UnB- 
to State* 6:5X48 

SINGLE SCULLS 

1 (aoWL PertH Katainen, Finland, seven 

minutes, .24 ■Kond83(tUwJ,PtterWMdiaef. 

Kolb*. Wert German-, 7:9239.3 (bronze), 
Rrtawt MRta Canada 79838 AJobn Btokra. 
UA. 7:1258 X Moorito Ibarra Argentina 
7:14588 Kastarifnao KjantonMnotis, Greece, 
7:1751 

PAIRS WTTM COXSWAIN 
I (gold), itrty (Carmine Abbaonoie. Gto- 
MppeAbbagnrtaGtaSMPvDI Gmua). seven 
mtoatea 579 ncata 2 (sRver), Rgmota 
T:TL2L 3 (braaze). Uatted States, 7:1251. A 
BrazIL7:1757. X Canada 7: IU8A Wert Ger¬ 
many, 73X18 

' pours wiTHoirr coxswain 
l (gold). New zeatand (Leslie OKOmieK 
-Shan* O’Brien, Conrad Roberiian, Keith 


Trartt). six minutes, 241 seconds. 2 (rthmri. 
3:1*^. X Christine PMka Wert Germonv,. united Stefa. 6:08U. 3 (taonzel, Denmark. 


DartWed ter uaHtaats: EdwtoKoaduKe- 
mMugnemInuta4«74 seconds; Jaoquhn Cruz, 
Brazil. 14454; Donato Sctaia Itatv. 144JO; 
^a b e r ig Gubrnmes. Brazil, 1:4119; Earl 
Jon** UX- '1:4544; Prtgr EUtotL Britata 
Hon*-P#ter Forw. VWrt Germany. 
14X52; Juma Nrtwa Kenya 14X59; Mouesa 

POM II, Senegal, 14X71; Steve Ovett, Britain, 

14X72; Jatmny Gray. UX-1:4UB; BHtv Kon- 
chetteii. Katya 1:4815; Wlfiton Wuycfcc. 
Veoauato, 14817; Omar Khaffla Sudav 
14833; Sebastian Coe, Britata 1:4875; Jose 
Lute Barbcaa Brazfl. 1:4557. 

.19JH METERS 

Qartlftod ter semifinals: F ernan da Ma- 
made. PanuaaL 21 mtautax 2157 tecands: 
Salvatore Anfiba Itatv. 20O2SJ: Mike Mo- 
syeto, Kenya 593824: Mns q t wr l SMirtoka 
JgeaaSkSUO; X Mriiart McLeod, Britata, 
21:2442/ Alberto Cara. Itatv, 293810; Zeoho* 
nteb Ndataa Zhrtxewa 2S28S3; Joseph 
Nma Kenya 28^871; ChrWorti Her la Wait 
German, 290829; Nick Rom. Britain. 
294L13; SorttHties BItok, Katya 29:12.17; 
YOWka Kanrtr Japan, 21:1867; Zakarirti 
Baria TanBola 22:1X18; Stove Janes, Brit¬ 
ain, 22:15X2; John Treacy. Iretem. 29:1813; 
Marttl vaktta, Finland. 28:1925: Pat Porter. 
OS- 28:1894; Musa Gouda Sudoa 28:2055; 

. JAVELIN 

OeaOM ter (tort: Tom PotranoR, UX.2B2 
tear; BovMOMiay, Britain. 281 reef, one totA: 
Arto HoarkaeneaPbitana.2724; Rook) Brad- 
rtock. Britaln,27M; woHram Ganbke. wort 
Germany. 27X3.- per Erdna Oteon. Norway. 
27M; Larto BcWts. Canada 269-7; Motvnl 
Yortrtda Japan. 2S7-1 1 Kanth EMebrlnk. 5m- 
dai.2f5-ll: Boor vnhtabnswn Iceland. 255- 
7; Jean-tad Lakafia France. 264-1; Duncan 
Atwefld, U5.2W-L 
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SPORTS 


Lewis Wins; Baumann Sets 2d Mark 


| I of- U*dh«ihim«»cl 

UOj Jr Alex Baumann after Ins record 2:01.42 in tbe 200-meter 
' individual; *Tbere is no disputing I'm the best in the world.’ 


Cmyilatfy 0* Staff From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES - Taking a 
Erst step toward Jesse Owens's 
1936 Summer Olympic record of 
four trade and field gold medals, 
Caii Lewis of tbe United States 
won the men’s 100-meier dash final 
Saturday, a day when Americans 
won nine golds and pushed their 
total to 38. 

But other contingents also struck 
gold, inducing Romania, China, 
tbe Netherlands and Canada. They 
racked up a total of 12 golds on the 
day, with Romania winning six 
(five of them in rowing) and Chi¬ 
na’s Li Nine three in gymnastics. 

In the 200-meter individual med¬ 
ley, Canadian swimmer Alex Bau¬ 
mann to his second gold and set a 
second world record at these 
Games. Timed in 2:01.42, Bau¬ 
mann beat his own mark of 
2:0125, set two years ago. Ameri¬ 
can Pablo Morales won nis second 
sDver medal in a time of 2:03.05. 

Said Baumann, who earlia- won 
the 400 individual medley: “Med¬ 
als are more important than re¬ 
cords, but with tbe Soviet bloc not 
here, with tbe world records, there 
is no disputing Fm the best in the 
world.” 

The U-Su mat's 400-meter med¬ 
ley relay s wimming team won in a 
world-record 3:39.30. Mary T. 
Meagher set an Olympic record of 
2:06.90 in the women’s 200-meter 
butterfly, and fellow American 


Mike O’Brien woo the 1,500-meter 
freestyle in 15:0520. UiL swim¬ 
mers took 21 gold medals in the 
1984 Games, lying the mark set by 
tbe United States in 1968. 

Jolanda De Rover of the Nether¬ 
lands won tins women’s 200 back- 
stroke in 2:123$. American Amy 
White was second and Anneta Pa- 

trasCQiU nf Romania finished third. 

In the apparatus finals that con¬ 
cluded the men's gymnastic events, 
Li look the floor exercise and 
shared golds with aU-aroond cham¬ 
pion Kuji Gusbiken of Japan on 
the still rings and with American 
Peter Vidmar on the pommel horse. 
Lou Yun of China won the gold in 
the vault, Shinji Morisue of Japan 
was the horizontal bar champion 
and Bart Comer of tbe United 
States won the parallel bars. 

Romania won five of the day’s 
six women's rowing events, losing 
only to the United States in tbe 
eight oars with coxswain—the first 
U.S. women's rowing gold medal 
ever, U.S. women finished second 
in two other rowing events Satur¬ 
day. R omanian Valeria Radix won 
the angle sculls by defeating Char¬ 
lotte Geer of the United States by a 
length. Romanian women took the 
quadruple sculls, the double sculls 
without cox, the pair oats without 
cox and the four-oars with cox. 

On Sunday, American Joan Be¬ 
noit took the lead early and main¬ 
tained it the rest of the way to win 


the first women’s Olympic mara¬ 
thon. Benoit, 27, was rimed in 
2:2432 the fastest ever for the 26- 
mile, 385-yard (42-kilometer, 195- 
meter) distance in an all-women's 
marathon. 

She finished far ahead of runner- 
up Grate Waltz of Norway, the 
1983 world champion. Rosa Mota 
of Portugal finished third, just 
ahead of Norway's Ingrid Kristian¬ 
sen. It was the first loss fenr Waitz in 
the last right marathons that she 
has completed. 

In addition to the 100, Lewis is 
seeking golds in the 200-meter 
dash. 4x100-meter relay and the 
long jump. On Saturday, he trailed 
out of tbe starting blocks but accd- 


“If Tm behind in the 100.2 don't 
get worried until the 80-meter 
mark. I got a good stan tonight, but 
souk of the others got out faster. 
Once I started to come on at about 
50 meters, I relaxed and felt very 
confident 

**I have the reputation of being a 
very strong finisher and I estab¬ 
lished that 1 would take over this 
race about halfway through. When 
you compete in four events, such as 
in the Olympics, it is like going up a 
hill Once 1 had won the 100.1 rat 
like Fm going down." 

The gold medal was the first for 
the United States in the 100 meters 
since 1968, when Jim Hines set a 

erated halfway throu^ (he race g" 

^sL^dTlhSul.^ when American Calvin Smith 
tional champion, was second in 


10.19 and Bct Johnson of Canada 
was third in 1032 
Lewis then skipped down the 
track, grabbed a U.S. flag from 
among the spectators and carried it 
around the Coliseum. On the vic¬ 
tory stand, be blew kisses to the 
crowd and kissed his medaL 
“As far as Fm concerned, 60 per¬ 
cent of it is over," Lewis said “This 
is by far the toughest event for me 
because so much can happen. 
That's why 1 get so emotional when 
1 win the 100, because it is the most 
difficult of the four in which I'm 
competing. 


lowered it to 9.93. Lewis's 9.99 was 
the fastest at sea level in Olympic 
history. 

AI Joyner won the gold in ihe 
men's triple jump with a personal 
best of & feet, 7!4 inches (1735 
meters) to upset favored fellow 
American Mike Ccmley, who took 
tbe silver. Australia’s Giynis Nunn 
edged Joyner's sister, Jackie, (he 
favorite in tbe women’s heptathlon, 
by three points to take the gold 
medaL 

American Matthew Dryke won 
tbe skeet shooting gold by tying the 
Olympic record of 198 points. 

(AP. WP) 



UnM bMimwal 

Carl Lewis is chasing Jesse Owens's record four track and 
field Olympic gold medals. Having won (he 100-meter dash, 
Lewis said: ‘As far as I'm concerned, 60 percent of it is over.* 


Sticking With It and Plain 'Sticking It’ 
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By Dave Anderson 

Sew York Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — Behind the lavender 
... fence, Mary Lou Retton's coach, Bela Karo- 
.. lyi, was waiting to encourage ha. Bui even 
r before be could give her any advice about the 
vault on which she needed a perfect 10 to win 
the Olympic gold medal Retton looked up at 
;■ him with those big cocker-spaniel eyes. She 
wasn’t waiting for ha coach to say some¬ 
thing. Instead, she bad something to tell him. 
- “Fm going to stick it,” she said. 

- N ame a candy bar after ha. Or at least a 
nick-pin. Mention to Michael Jackson that 
ae should rewrite the lyrics to one of his hits 
tnd ride it “Stick It" in ba honor. Retton is 
lot merely tbe Olympic gold medalist in all- 
lround gymnastics. Return is an American 
.oik heroine now. 

With what Don Peters, tbe U.S. gymnas¬ 
ia coach, described as a “backward somer- 
ault in a laid-out position with a full twist, 
160 degrees, a Tshukahara," she stuck herself 

- nto Olympic history Friday night as the first 
"J.S. gymnast, man or woman, to win an 
ndhridosl gold 

. Raton could stick herself into history 
igain Sunday night with two more gold med¬ 
als in the vault and tbe floor exerases in the 
. -women's individual events. And she's doing 
t all on a right knee that jeopardized ha 

enxwecUorn cartilage twmomlB ago. 

“She was declared out of the Olympics," 
ays Karolyi, “declared oat of any hard land- 
ng." 

But on ter hard landings at Pauley Pavil- 
all last week. Return had no pain. Only 


In gymnastics, “stick it” is not an impolite 
uggestion. In gymnastics, it means landing 
if ter a flip as ifyou had a footlong mike cm 
sole of each fooL It means landing so 
Iy that you stick to the mat without a 
rabble. And it’s now the new phrase in the 
J.S. vocabulary, just as Retton is the new 
tame. 

”1 was thinking, ‘Stick, stick,'" she said 
iter. “I bke the added pressure, it makes me 
ight harder.” 


The 16-year-old daughter of Ron Retton, 
who played basketball with Jerry West at 
West Virginia and lata was a shortstop in 
the New York Yankee farm system, remem¬ 
bered stretching ont cm the floor of tbe 
family room in ha Fairmont, West Vir ginia, 
home in 1976 and watching Nadia Comaneci 
of Romania win the all-around gold medal at 
MonlreaL 

“I was just a beginner then. I never 
thought about the gold medal" she recalled. 
“I just thought Nadia was great.” 

. All ova the country Friday night, btile 
were stretched out on the floor watching 
on. 

“What she did will be a great thing Tor 
American gymnastics," Karolyi said. “You 
wtU see little gjris joining gymnastics dubs 
now instead of sitting around the cafeteria." 

To win the gold medal Retton not only 
needed a 10 in the vault, but, as it developed, 
she had also needed a 10 in ter previous 
event, the floor exercises. 

What this chunky ta«i»iyr accomplished 
with those back-to-back l6s was somewhat 
comparable to. say, Reggje Jackson’s hitting 
a home run on each of his last two times at 
bat to win the seventh game of a World 
Series, or to Jack Nicklaus’s making a birdie 
on each of his last two holes to win the VS. 
Open. 

The percentage points involved in Ret¬ 
urn’s confrontation Friday night with Eca- 
terina Szabo of Romania resembled a last- 
day dud for a major-league batting title. 

With ha floor exercises and ha vault 
remaining, Retton was .150 behind —a total 
of 59.175 points to the Romanian’s 59325. 
But then Szabo, up first throughout tbe four 
rotations, was awarded a 9.90 in ter vault 
Retton, tumbling and dancing in ha floor 
exercises, earned a 10, narrowing the Roma¬ 
nian’s lead to 69225-69.175. 

Up first again, Szabo spun like a'trapeze 
artist on the uneven bars. But when she was 
awarded a 9.90, for a final total of 79.125 
points, Return knew the door was open. 

If die could “stick it” for a lOon either of 
ha vaults, she would win by .05 —79.175 to 
79.125; if she wobbled to a best of 9.95, die 


would tie for the gold medaL But if she 
scored anything less she would have to settle 
for the silver medaL 

To do wdl on the vault, a gymnast must be 
part sprinter, part acrobat and pan sky- 
diva. 

On ha first vault, Retton was all three as 
she “stuck it" perfectly. The sellout crowd of 
9,023 spectators in Pauley Pavilion be- 
seeched, “10... 10... 10!” Moments lata, 
tbe magic number flashed on tbe small elec¬ 
tronic scoreboard near the vault. 

Raton raised her arms and smiled and 
looked up at all those people who were 
cheering for ha, all these people who were 
sharing ba moment. More than anything 
else, that's the difference between Return 
ami Comaneci, the frightened fawn from 
Romania whom Retton has now succeeded 
as the world's most celebrated female gym¬ 
nast. 

In the evolution of gymnastics as one of 
the Olympics' most popular sports, Retton 
has succeeded with a different style than 
previous champions. 

“At first there was Ludmilla Turiscfaeva— 
tall nice-looking, a young lady — and then 
there was Olga Korbut, small with pigtails," 
Karolyi said, referring to tbe Soviet champi¬ 
ons at the 1972 Munich Olympics. “Then 
(here was Nadia and Nelli Kim, another 
Russian, light and small Now this is the new 
idol Mary Lou, very shot, very powerful. 
Now everybody will be looking for another 
like ha." 

After ha 10 in the vault, knowing she had 
won (he gold medal Return was communi¬ 
cating as never before with the crowd and 
with the millions watching on television. Bat 
she had to interrupt her celebration to com¬ 
ply with the rule that a gymnast must do two 
vaults, the higher score prevailing. With ha 
10, it didn't make any difference. But die 
sprinted the 73% feet to the board and 
launched herself again Another 10. 

“Did you want another 10 for emphasis?” 
she was asked lata. 

“Did I get a 10 on the second?” she asked, 
sm i l in g, “I didn't even look.” 

She winked: “I stuck that one, loo.” 



Retton Takes Gymnastics Title 


May Lou Retton 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES — Mary Lou 
Retton of tbe United States scored 
a perfect 10 on the vault in ter final 
routine to win the women’s all- 
around Olympic gymnastics gold 
medal here Friday, when Ameri¬ 
cans won seven gold medals and 
produced tbe Games' first triple- 
gold medalists in swimmers Tracy 
CauQdns and Nancy Hogshead. 

Return needed a 10 to defeat 
Ecaterina Szabo of Romania for 
the gold. 

She got it on the vault, ha stron¬ 
gest discipline, sending the Pauley 
Pavilion crowd into hysterics and 
Szabo into tears. 

A stoical Szabo kissed Retton as 
she went to the medals stand. The 
vault gave Retton 79.175 points, to 
79.125 for Szabo. Simona Pauca of 
Romania rook the bronze. 

Beta Karolyi who was Nadia 
Comaneci's mentor as Ro manian 
team coach before he defected in 
1981 and who now trains Retton, 
said, “Nadia was a greal champion. 
But Maiy Lou is much better.” 

The best that UJS. women gym¬ 
nasts had eva done was a bronze in 
(he team competition in 1948. Last 
Tuesday, U.S. male gymnasts won 
their first gold medal in 80 years, 
taking the team title. 

West German Michael Gross, 
perhaps the best swimmer in the 
world, failed in his bid for a third 
gold medal Gross has been one of 
the few non-U.S. standouts in the 
Games pool winning the IQO-me- 
ler butterfly and 200-meier free¬ 
style. 

He was favored in the final of the 
200-meter butterfly, but unherald¬ 
ed Jon Sieben of Australia won tbe 
gold and broke Gross's world re¬ 
cord with a time of 1 minute, 57.04 
seconds. 


Sieben had never swam the dis¬ 
tance faster than two minutes prior 
to Saturday’s qualifier. “This 
morning. I was just looking toward- 
getting a medal noL winning. I was 
just hoping to do my best." Sieben 
said. 

Winning second individual golds 
were Caulkins (the women's 200- 
meter individual medley in 2:1264) 
and fellow Americans Tiffany Co¬ 
hen (the women's 800-meter free¬ 
style in an Olympic-record 8:24.95) 
and Rick Carey (the men’s 100- 
meter backstroke in 55.79). 

The U.S. women's 400-meter 
medley relay team of Theresa An¬ 
drews, Caulkins, Hogshead and 
Mary T. Meagher won in 4:08.34, 
girting Caulkins and Hogshead 
three golds each and making An¬ 
drews and Meagher double-gold 
winners. 

West Germany’s Claudia Losch 
edged Romania's Mihada Loghin 
by a quarter-inch 10 win the gold in 
the women’s shot puL Ha toss was 
67 feet, 2V4 inches (2034 meters). 

France took its first gold medal 
of the Games, when Philippe He- 
beric finished first in the air rifle 
competition. 

Luan Jujic won China’s first gold 
medal eva in fencing by defeating 
Cornelia Hanisch of West Germa¬ 
ny, 8-3, for the women's individual 
foil title. Hanisch was world cham¬ 
pion in 1979 and 1981. The bronze 
went to Donna Vaccaroni of Italy, 
who downed Romanian Elisa beta 
Guzganu, 8-5. 

Varik Andrei of Romania won 
the 100-kilo Chao-Roman wres¬ 
tling class by trouncing American 
Greg Gibson, 12-0. 

Mexico finished one-two in the 
20-kilometer walk, Ernesto Canto 
taking the gold in an Olympic-re¬ 
cord I hour,23:1136.Raul' 
lez won the silver. 


Australia beat a U3. team for 
the gold in the 4.000-me ter cycling 
team pursuit. 

U.S. cyclist Mark Gorski Look 
the sprint final and (he U.S. eques¬ 
trian team also won gold. Gorski 
and Nelson Vails had been guaran¬ 
teed gold and silver medals in the 
first all-American final ever in the 
cycling event. 

Gorski won straight heats in 
10:49 seconds and 10.45; Vails de¬ 
feated Tsutomu Sakamoto of Ja¬ 
pan for the silver medaL 

The U.S. equestrian learn won 
the three-day team event, edging 
the Britain, 186-1893. In the indi¬ 
vidual competition. New Zealander 
Mark Tood, riding Charisma, won 
the gold, beating American Karen 
Stives aboard Ben Arthur. 

The ULS. basketball teams re¬ 
mained unbeaten, the men routing 
France; 120-62, and the women 
downing China, 91-55, and clinch¬ 
ing a spot in the gold-medal game. 

On the opening day of track and 
field, Americans Carl Lewis and 
Edwin Moses won as expected in 
their heats — Lewis twice in the 
100-meta dash, Moses in the 400- 
meta intermediate hurdles. 

(AP.UPI) 

■ Record Reported in 2,000 

Tatyana Kazan kina of the Soviet 
Union set a world-best time in the 
women’s 2000-roeier run Saturday 
in Moscow, clocking 5 minutes, 
28.72 seconds for the seldom-run 
distance, Tass reported. The 2,000 
is not an Olympic event. 

At an all-comers meet Friday 
night in Eugene, Oregon, American 
Mary Decker had turned in a 
5:32.7, bettering a 5:33.15 run last 
month by Briton Zola Budd, who 
figures to be Decker’s chief com¬ 
petitor in the Olympic 3.000 in Los 
Angeles. 
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Friday’s and Saturday’s Major League line Scores 


Weary World Keeps Wary Eye 
On L.A. Mix of Fun and Games 


FRIDAY'S RESULTS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Flrrt Game 

froetond miNNM I 2 

vm York KM BIB 9Bx—9 * 1 

Comer. Jetfcoat (4) and Willard; Cwrfer 
vJ Wvneear. W—Cmrtev, 2-1. L—Comer, 14. 
Second Gama 

tavotaad in 0M 0*0—7 * • 

ow York ON TflB n*—J t B 

. Sctwtea, Camocno 17) and Banda; SMrtev. 
J rmstrand (81. Rkttiettl 19) and Cerone. Wvn- 
- tar CSl.W—Armstrong.XK L—Camacho,*- 
NR—New York. MOttHtolV 1151. 
aim City MR 7BB BIB-4 II B 

otnur OBI ON 100—* IB 2 

Black. Satwrtiogefl (SI.QulKntierrv 17) and 
ouofii; wilajx. Lopez 1*1 and Parrish. W— 
mortuoan. SB. L—WllCOfc 11-7. HRs—Kan- 
n Cttv. vmlte III). Deirotl. Trammell {9), 
rodkm 13). 

MSI BOB NO BBO 1-4 7 B 

1BIOB BOB OW 820 D-J 12 4 

<9Darwin.Sctimldt (I) and Yost; Hunt.Start¬ 
er 19) and Gedtnan. W—Schmidt. 4*. L— 
7-7. HR—Boston, Armas 1291. 

W r\ First Gam 

NtflU) BOB SOB 102—• 7 O 

; Aland NO ON BOX—5 9 0 

Moore. Geiati (1) and Mercado. Keanrn 
); Burris, Caudill (9) and Hearn. W—Bunts. 
-4. L—Moore. S-10. 

Secant Game 

Ottie IBB BB4 118— 7 W 2 

iklond SIS IU Ha—II 11 1 

-onwion. aeord W. Nunez |7>, wilrooem 
I ana Kearney; McCarty, Rainer (6). Con¬ 
i’ 17), A merlon 17) and Esslon W—Ratnev, 
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l-i. l—LOTB alon. 9-9. HR*—Seattle. Prietos 
(IS), Davis IBD.OaklONL Alman (4), Murphy 
(23), Heart) (9). 

Chtcaae (13 IBB 1B0-5 13 ( 

Milwaukee Ml BIB D90—1 4 ] 

Bannister and FI A ; Sutton. Searom IB) and 
Schroeder. W—Bannister, W. L—Sutton. 10 -*. 
HRs—Chlcoan, Fisk (14). Luzlnskl (ID. 
Toronto 0*0 m #* 0 —S 13 B 

Boffimore BIB BBI 0 B *—2 IB I 

Stleb, Lamp (4). JacJuon (7) and Martinez,- 
McGregor, S woggertv* IS). Underwood (B) 
and Dempsey, w—Jackson. 7-3. L—McGre¬ 
gor. 12 - 10 . HRs—Toronto, Martinez (4). Ai¬ 
ken* (7). Baltimore. Murray 122 ). 

Minnesota BBO UB MB—4 9 1 

CaUfamla B01 BIB BOW II 1 

Butcher, Davis (9) and Enole; Wtn and 
Boone. W—Butcher. 9-4. L—Win. U-B. HRs— 
Minnesota. Brunanekv I IB). Colllomla, Scon- 
tors ( 2 ). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Montreal ‘ MO ZB Ml—* B 1 

Chicago BOS BBI 3M-S IB I 

Guinckson, James (7), Reardon ( 8 ) and Ro¬ 
om*; Trout, ReuscM 151. Brusstar 14), Stod¬ 
dard (B) and Lako.W—Reardon,*-*. L—Stod¬ 
dard. 7-4. HRs—CNkXMO. Dunam (IS), Ctv 

CIO). 

New Yarn in on bbb- 4 * i 

Ptftstwrub on too BOB —1 5 0 

Terrell and PttzaeraU; Candelaria. Te- 
kuive (91 and Pena. W—Terrell, 93. L—Con- 
detarta, WL HRs—Now York, Chapman (1). 
Martin (31, Farter (14). 

LOS AlHRMS ON OK B3 B—tS ■ 2 

ClmrinmH B*B M» W—fl 3 2 

MMOLNMenfuBT ( 8 ),Howell (BlondSeta- 
da; Sola Power IB). Franca (9) and Von 
Garaer, Gulden (9). W—Wdeh. Ml. L—Sofa 
111 HRs—Let Anodes. Marshall (If). Cht- 
chmatL Walker (81. 

PhlMetpMe ON 020 100-3 13 8 

SUral* HI 018 Ota—I 7 2 

Kaasman, Camebed (» and tflrvll: Horton. 
Loan 14).Sutter (Blond Nieto. W—Horton, 4 - 1 . 
L—Koownoa 1W. 

Son FmodhKo ON 818 BN OB-1 4 T 

Atlanta BN ON BM 01-8 I 8 

Davh, williams (4), Minton (9) end Brenlr; 
Perez, Garber (9). Moore 111) and Benedict, 
Trevino (9). w—Moore. M. L—Minton. T-t 


Ten* 


San Meve Ml OM 100-2 7 B 

lln uitnn HO 002 02a—4 9 I 

Show, Booker It). Harris (7) and Kennedy ; 
Ryan and Boltov. W—Rvan. 9-7. L—Show. 1T-7. 
HRs—San Dkeeo. McRevnoJds lit). Houston, 
Mumnturev (71. 

SATURDAY’S RESULTS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

1*1 BN MB—2 6 1 
2B1 eia D to-S 7 t 
T un ono. Notes (6) and Scott; Boyd tnd af 
lenscrt. W—Bavd.4-8. L—Tanana 10-11. H Rs— 
Barton, Evans (21), Boms (31. Gutierrez (2). 
Kansas City 200 0« 318-9 IS 1 

Detroit 002 BN TO—S 7 B 

GuMcza. Beckwith (5) and SiaueM: Abbott. 
Bair MI.Monpe (II.Lopez (7),Hernandez (9) 
and Parrtrti. W B e c kwith. 4-1 L—Bair. 4-i 
HR—Detroit, Jones (7). 

□dan* BN 013 tB2—7 M ( 

Milwaukee IN 8*7 NO—I 7 8 

Seaver. Gtoatoo (B) ore) Fisk; Haas. Ten- 
mann (el, Walts (8). Ladd (91 and Sundbera. 
W—Mover. ll-A L—Haas. 4-9. HRs—CMeasa 
Walker. 2 IU). 

Seattle BH *H 8*0-2 5 1 

Oakland OH BIB Wot—4 t 2 

Beattie; Stanton (7) and Mercado; Youm. 
Coudltl (8) and Heath. W—Yeuna. 4-1. 1 — 
Bwttie, 9-12. hr—S eattle, SHenderton (7). 
Toronto IN NS BN—4 IB B 

Barttnure 01B 901 ON-I I 2 

Clancy and Martinez; FlanaBtai Stewart 
(7i and Rovford. w—Clancy. 8-11, L—Flaao- 
aan. 9-11. HR-Torento, Bell (14). 

OmMrt on HI HI—s IB 1 

New fork 811 BN «*-« W I 

smith. EastaDv (2). Waddell (7) end 
Bando; Rasmussen, Arm s !rone (7). Howell 
(71. ROhetti IB) cm) Wvnaonr. 99—Rasmus¬ 
sen, 6-3. L—Smrttl. 4-4. HRs-CJmClBId, CMr 
UUo 1»). Hrn York. MottlnelY IU1. Batter 
(20), Moreno (4). 

Mk useta 000 111 MO-3 8 8 

CoWenda 881 3M Me-4 n 1 

Fllsan, Lysonder Ml ml Engle; Zoom. Ki- 
sm (8) ore) Boone, w—Zatw.lM.L- nbon.6- 


3. HRs—Minnesota Brunanskv (19). cmifor- 
nkx Rp.Jackson (171. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Las Aoaatas 000 0M 300 02—S 9 B 

aactanatl BOO 0S3 BM BO—3 4 2 

Hershlser, Nledenhier 16). Hoot an (6). HOW- 
e(i(7).Zachry(9)anaSclascla; Russell. Pow¬ 
er (71. Francs (71. Hume (IQ), Lestev inland 
Gulden. W—Zachnr. M. L—Hume. 3-12. HR— 
Los Anodes. Brock (10). 

Montreal BM NO 100—l B 3 

CtUcopo BIB 3N 00*—4 « 1 

Schatzeder. Rogers. (4), Lucas 17) end Car¬ 
ter; Eckersley, Frazier (7) and Davis. W— 
Eckersler. t-k. L—Schatzeder. 4-1 HR—Chi- 
caao. Davis (16). 

San FrancUco 201 in 0S0-9 14 I 

Atlanta 009 OM 200—2 I 1 

Cahiert.Minlan Mi and Breniy. Nicosia 19); 
MCMurtrv.Dedman Ml. Falcone (5). Forster 


(8), Garber (B> and Benadle). W—Cohrert, M. 
L—McMurlrv. B-12. HRs—San Frandico, 
Breniy (13). Altonffl. Wnshinoton (13). 
PhUadetoMa BBO 000 101-2 6 • 

St.Laaic IM OM 2*i—J g 0 

Hudson. Andersen 17] ond Dku, Virgil (B); 
LaFoini, Suiter (1) ond Porter. W—Lo Point. 
8-9. L—Andersen, 1-2. 

New York Ml HO 016—« ■ s 

PtttrtMtreh 101 911 90»~] 13 1 

BarenvL Gardner (6). Gorman (71. Orosco 
(8) and OrtU; Rhoden, Scurry (8), Tekulve (B) 
and May, Pena IB). W—Gorman. 3-0. L—Scur¬ 
ry, 3-4. 

san Dteeo in on ow—s & o 

Houston IM BM 000-8 IB 1 

Lollor. Lefferts (7) and Kennedy; LoCoss, 
Sambl to (6). So Iona (61, Ruhle (•>, Da wlev 19} 
and Bailey, w—Lollor. M. L—LaCoss. S-l 
HR—Ban CMeaa. Gwvrvi L5). 
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Formula X Racing 


CFL Standings 


EASTERN DIVISION 
W L T PF PA 


Ottawa 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Hamilton 


0 134 131 
0 IM 130 
0 12t 135 
1 123 1$4 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Wimleea 4 1 8 134 M 

Brit Ctmb 3 1 0 IN 71 

Edmonton 2 3 0 129 ISO 

Calvary ? 4 0 W 143 

Saskatcnwn 1 2-1 9* in 

Friday** Result 
Win ol ww 22 , edmantail 31 

Saturday’s Result 
MOMreal & Catoerv U 


WEST GERMAN GRAND PRIX 

1. Alain Prort, Franca, McLaren TAG- 
Pvrsct»*MP4-2,T hour, 34 mlnirtra. 0210 sec¬ 
onds; ova. »eM isiai motv 

2. NHU Lauda Austria, McLaren TAG- 
ParuM MP4-2.3:149 behind. 

l Derek Warwick, Britain. Renault REffl, 
36:421 

A Nlert Mansell, Britain, JPSrLotus Renault 
MT. 51:441 

S. Patrick Tomboy, France, RerewlI REtt 
l.ll :949, 

A Rene Amowx. France. Ferrari I26C4.1 loo 
behind. 

7, Andrea de Cesar Is. ihjtv, Uohrr-Renault 
JS2X1 ks> 

& FimoisHesnauH, France, UglBF-Renault 
iffllln 

9. Stefan Johansson, Sweden. TyrreiLCas- 
worth 012. 2 tap*. 

la Huub Rat he n u atler. NettieriaMU. Sairil. 
Hart wml * lap*. 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Prost Wins West Germ an Grand Prix 

HOCKENHEIM, Wesi Germany (UPI)—Alain Prost of France won 
his fourth grand prix race of the season, beating his McLaren teammate 
Niki Lauda by 10 seconds in Sunday’s West German Formula One event. 

Prost look control of the race of ihe22d of (be 45 laps and from (hen an 
was never threatened. Third place went to Derek Warwick of Britain, in a 
Renault, ahead of compatriot Nigel Mansell in a Louts. 

Robinson Is Fired by Baseball Giants 

ATLANTA (AP)—Frank Robinson, who was on the verge of quilling 
earlier this season, was fired Saturday night as manager of the San 
Francisco Giants by team president Bob Lurie. Danny Ozark will lake 
over as interim manager 

“It was no particular thing,” said Duffy Jennings, a Giant spokesman, 
said of the firing. “It been a disappointing season. Its time to see if 
another manager could bring some respectability." 

Historic Freight Takes Hambietonian 

EAST RUTHERFORD, New Jersey (AP) — Historic Freight, driven 
by Ben Webster, outlasted Gentle Stroke and Ddvin G Hanover on 
Saturday to capture the SI.219 million Hambietonian, the most presti¬ 
gious UiL harness race. 

Webster put Historic Freight to the front of the final three-horse heat, 
made up of the winners of each of three previous races. Then he set a 
crawling pace around the one-mile track, finishing in a slow 1 :S9 3-5. 

For the Record 

Slew O' Gold, the 1983 3-year-old coll champion, beat Track Barron, a 
leading contender for the same award this year, by IK lengths to win 
Saturday’s Whimey Handicap at Saratoga Springs, New York, (AP) 
Loren Roberts fired a 2-under-par 70 Saturday for a 9-uuder total 207 
and a one-stroke lead after the third round of a PGA tournament in 
Memphis. Tennessee. Bob Eastwood, with a 68. was second. (UPI) 


By Cathy Booth 

United Press International 

LONDON — The eyes of the 
world may be on the Olympics, but 
they’re not only looking at the 
sports venues. Europe seems every 
oil as fascinated by Los Angeles 
itself —its hot tubs and high crime, 
narcissism and sunshine. 

The British are gobbling up ev¬ 
ery word about outdoor vacuum 
cleaners, 598,000 chinchilla bed¬ 
spreads and naked singles co-min¬ 
gling in hot tubs. 

Millions of Frenchmen have 
Lbeir noses pressed to the box 
watching female mud wrestlers and 
male body-builders on the beach in 
Venice, California. 

In Rome, businessmen are drag¬ 
ging themselves to their offices 
with dark rings under their eyes, 
victims of watching an Olympics 
that doesn't start showing until 1 
AM. and finishes roughly four 
hours lateT. 

Tbe West Germans are assaulted 
by 18 televised hours a day of the 
stuff. 

Everybody's conversant with 
smog, youth gangs in East Los An¬ 
geles and murderous local lunatics. 

Moscow, which is boycotting 
along with most of the Eastern 
bloc, has made iis distaste for the 
Los Angeles Olympics obvious, 
with tbe latest attack on U.S. ^jin¬ 
goism” — something the Europe¬ 
ans have noted too, although they 
have used the word “patriotism," 
and used it with awe. 

Most have been seduced by the 
strangeness and wonder of Los An- 


Even the usually retident Swiss 
succumb to what they are calling 
the “no-hangup” Olympics. 

“One hundred eighty-three Swiss 
athletes are at this sporting specta¬ 
cle, and California’s sun and easy¬ 
going lifestyle has put them in a 
terrific mood,” said the weekly 
Swiss magazine Schweizer Ulus- 
trierte. 

“American optimism has been 
contagious. A warm friendship has 


sprung under the California sun 
between guests and hosts." 

British television has taken its 
documentary cameras for dips in 
hot tubs with naked ladies sipping 
daiquiris, snooped on cocaine par¬ 
ties and sped down 10-lane high¬ 
ways in convertibles, radios blast¬ 
ing Randy Newman’s “I Love 
LA." 

The French newspaper Libera¬ 
tion has snooped into charge-it 
telephone sex and massage parlors, 
has watched the Olympics in a gay 
bar with hun^y men and has re¬ 
ported on an 1 impending catastro¬ 
phe — caterers short once cubes. 

Tbe papers are agog over chil¬ 
dren's clothes that cost nearly S4G0 
an outfil a gold-plated gun in its 
mink holster at Bijan’s on Rodeo 
Drive, signs that boast “nude furni¬ 
ture" (it's just stripped pine) — and 
U.S. patriotism. 

Frankfurter Aflgemane Zoning, 
one of West Germany's most influ¬ 
ential newspapers, said it thinks the 
whole thing's great. Visitors who 
arrived fearfully discovered, to 
their surprise that “you can live 
here.... you can breathe." said the 
paper. 

It said the only smog they saw 
was from tbe roofs of skyscrapers. 

Wdl what about all that U.S. 
commercialism? 

“In the world of dollars, in an 
edition of tbe Olympics defamed 
for its commercialization, there are 
thousands — hundreds of thou¬ 
sands—of people who are working 
for free. They’ve received a jacket, 
some maybe a walkie talkie," stud 
Italy's Gazz Sport. 

There are a few problems, of 
oourse, in the eyes of the European 
news media: 

Water for SI -SO a glass 

Fleabag hotels at £100 a night. 

The city's 1,000 murders a year. 
Police helicopters that swoop down 
on even playground fights. 

"Hollyweird” with its filthy 
streets, pimps, “learner-pernut 
whores." teenage dope fiends and 
all kinds of “acuz." 


“Behind the glittering spectacle 
seethes the endless desires of a mul¬ 
tinational city,” wrote the Viennese 
political weekly Profil. Its depress¬ 
ing article covered Los Angeles’s 
poverty and chaos among the city's 
refugee colon y of Mexicans. South 
Americans. Chinese. Vietnamese, 
Kampucheans and Armenians. 

“Out of the windows and doors 
blare the hits of the homeland, the 
only concession to America being 
the desire to make a buck — a fast- 
food stand sells 'kosher burritos,' ** 
it noted. 

There was no ignoring ihe vio¬ 
lence preceding the Olympics, ei¬ 
ther — most of which played Page 
1 in Europe under such 5-inch-higli 
headlines as “Crazed Gunman 
Slaughters 20" and “Fear Grips 
Olympics," and reinforced most 
people’s image of California as a 
place with an excess of madness. 

ABC-TVs worldwide monopoly 
over Olympic coverage provoked 
not a few grumbles from Italians, 
Frenchmen and Britons starved for 
footage cm their country’s competi¬ 
tors amid the U-S. gymnasts. U.S 
cyclists, U.S. swimmers_ 

“If it doesn't have Stars and 
Stripes all over it, America’s ABC- 
TV.... doesn’t want to know,” 
complained Ian Wooldridge, one of 
Britain’s foremost sponswriters. 

The Russians charged that the 
Americans were using easy vic¬ 
tories (obtained, of course, because 
the Eastern-bloc athletes are ab¬ 
sent) to fuel a jingoistic fervor to 
propel President Reagan back into 
the White House. 

But in Greece, the birthplace of 
the Olympics, the locals got exas¬ 
perated with all the negative com¬ 
ments of their television commen¬ 
tators, who seemed to be looking 
for anti-American angles on every¬ 
thing. 

“Foiget the bigger ideology of 
hate," advised a Daily Kathimeiini 
columnist. 

“Eat a hamburger, drink a Coke 
wear blue jeans and enjoy yourself 
the way billions of free people 
around you are doing.” 
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EUROBONDS 


Some Investors, Analysts 
Cautious as Rally Heats Up 


ByBOBHAGERTY 

i International Herald Tribune 

I ONDON—Without waiting for Henry Kaufman, the bond 
market is rampaging through its biggest rally sance 
August 1982, when the chief economist at Salomon 
■“ Brothers made an about-face and predicted lower inter- 
, - est rates. 

! “Investors are starting to come out of the woodwork,” as one 
New York trader puts it. The closely watched 1344-percent U.S. 
; Treasury bonds of 2014 ended the wed: at 10534. up 544 points in 
. the past two weeks. That surge in price has knocked-the yield 
down to 12L51 percent from 13.18 percent, on an ftiwinal hn«ix 
After a long hesitation, even the Eurobond joi ne d the 
rally in earnest last week. 

Prices on straight doUar-den- a _,_ , 

■ ominated issues climbed . eurobond Yields 

S«tS£S ! 3!-2 »<* 

many investors, hardened by uas tons term, inct_ m 2 % 

the almost-unremitting U5J medium term. IndL _ 135 ) % 

slump of the past year, are cans m«oum t*rm__ - un % 

ready to bet huge iras 

. on a repeat of 1982 s volcanic ecu short term ______ 1051 % 

- rally. ECU medium term_ 11 . 1 s % 

; Among the cautious is I™ - ^4!* 

. n,o»4iM T<u4rM«i a rartirL, eUA long tern) .. 9J2 % 

Charles Jackson, a senior flx to term, inti Inst_ ia.*l % 

bond portfolio manager at flx medium term_ W59 % 

, Citibank in London. He ob- cmmwm or «* uixemimun stock Re¬ 
serves that the bond and cur- ****** 

-KSr^fES 

, romp points to expectations umh!i _ 
of a steep drop m interest t«m omrSSSeSSS 

' rates. The dollar's pe rsi st in g cmm 9500.10 itt&so 14S<40 
; strength, though mildly dent- Eurod “ f 20523501952950 t.tylTO 
ed late last week, can be read 

as a sign that foreign investors expect U.S. rales to stay high. 

“The jury is still out” on the likely direction of rates, Mr. 
Jackson says. 

Even so. Leo Loretan r F-nmhnnri manager at R ank J nHni ftacr 
& Co. in Switzerland, who recently broke his shoulder in a bicycle 
accident, finds the bond market somewhat safer than the streets 
of Zurich. He looks for a consolidation this wed: but expects the 
' market to remain firm. Over the past two months, Mr. Loretan 
has raised the dollar weighting of the international bond fund he 
manages to 33 percent from 25 percent 

D ESPITE the rally, Enrobond houses coaxed few new issues 
into the market as borrowers continued to find the. Up¬ 
market cheaper. Finland, for example, sold on the U.S. 
market SI 00 million of bonds priced to yield 1334 percent Bond 
dealers in London estimated that Finland would have paid 25 to 
.30 mine basis pants, or hundredths of a percentage point, to 
borrow on the Eurobond market. 

Among the few new Eurobond issues was $100 million of 
five-year, 13%-percent bonds from the Gram Finance NV unit of 
Great American First Savings Bank. The issue, Great American’s 
first on the Euromarket, is backed up by a pod of U.S. govern¬ 
ment agency paper, ensuring a triple-A rating. The bonds were 
trading Friday afternoon at about 1003, to yield 1334 percent 
By contrast five-year U.S. Treasury bonds were yielding 12.47 
(Continued on Page 19, CoL 1) 

1 Israel Banks Charged 


Eurobond Yields 

for Vtmk bdU Aug. 1 

U55 ra term. Infl Inst. — U44 % 

U55 Ions term, IncL_ 1&A2 % 

US5 medium term. Ind. _ 1151 % 

Cans madhim term_ 13J* % 

-French Fr. medium term 1259 % 

Yen Id term. Inti tnst_ 7JO * 

ECU short term_ 1041 % 

ECU medium term_ 11.10 % 

ECU lone term _ 1141 % 

EUA lone term_ 971 % 

FLx to term. Inti Inst_ 10.91 % 

FLx medium term_. 1059 % 

C a tc u ta t ea tit ttw L wtem O mtr a Stock £x- 


Mcsrket Turnover 

For Week Ended Aug. 3 

(Miltons of US. oottarsT 

Tatal Hater I 
CmM 9400.10 8.11550 
Eurodear 20421301942940 


expect U.S. rales to stay high, 
he likely direction of rates, Mr. 


Di 


Purchasers 
In U.S. See 
Slowdown 


Tbt Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Simmer shut¬ 
downs ai factories contributed to a 
coding of UJS- economic expan¬ 
sion in July, as prices increased at 
the slowest rale since Jane 1983, 
the National Association of Pur- 
charing Management said Sunday. 

The association's monthly report 
said July’s production levels in¬ 
creased at their slowest rate since 
' January 1983, as did new orders, 
the driving force behind future pro 
. duenon. 

In another report, the Confer¬ 
ence Board, a business-sponsored 
research organization, said its in¬ 
dex of hdp-wanted advertising m 
major newspapos rose in June in 
-right of the iwm regions it mea¬ 
sures, indicating the possibility of 
sustained i mpro v em ent in the job 
' market. 

The purchasing managers* com¬ 
posite index detuned to 56.4 per¬ 
cent from 58.7 p e r cent in both May 
and June. A reading above SO per¬ 
cent indicates the eco n omy is ex¬ 
panding, the group said. • - 

The report said 92 percent of the 
250 purchasing managers surveyed 
reported dial employment at their 
companies grew or remained stable 
in July, comp ar ed with 89 percent 
in June. 

Eight percent reported that 
prices fell in July from June, the 
highest number smee 9 percent did 
so in April 1983. 

Only 23 percent repealed that 
production was up, the lowest since 
a 7-percent reading in December 
1982. But that was largely expected 
because 41 percent of the purchas¬ 
ing managers mid their plants 
would be dosed for maintenance or 
vacations this summer. 


U.S. Experiences a Quiet Gold Rush 


Stable Prices, 
New Methods 
Lead to Boom 

By Ivor Pcrerson 

New York Times Service 

GOLCONDA, Nevada — Its 
price performance has hardly 


Gutter of ffie Mines 

Qo« im« Drcduoun in oie uood Sam. 
*thousands el Troy ouncox 
2.500 


hire of gold is gripping prospec¬ 
tors and mirvtflg companies alike 
in a gold boom across the United 
States like nothing seen since the 
last century. 

Suddenly, old and forgotten 
muring operations are reopening 
in such unlikely gold towns as 
Walnut Creek. Virginia, which is 
within commuting distance of 
Washington, and Isbpeming in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula. 
Hundreds of prospectors, usual¬ 
ly employees of mining compa¬ 
nies, are searching for new veins 
of grid is the West And new 
strikes are making grid centers 
of California’s wine-making 
Napa Valley and Nevada’s 
northern desert. 

U.S. gold production has 
jumped 75 percent since 1982, to 
nearly two milli on ounces this 
year, by some estimates. Another 
big increase is expected in 1985, 
to about 2.4 million ounces, as 

mini-c now under development 

come on line. That would be one 
of the highest annual production 
levels tins century. 

Gold is turning out to be the 
most profitable metal to mine is 
America these days, a better in¬ 
vestment, in the view of the min¬ 
ing industry, than copper, alumi¬ 
num. lead, zinc or iron ore. 

In the last year, the mining 
industry has come to a momen¬ 
tous conclusion: that gold will 
not fall below $300 an ounce in 
this decade, or at least not for 



Oil Demand Up 
But Still Below 
Supply, IEA Says 


Saves US 


1 H.N*wVorkTmi 


H. Daniel Harper of Pinson with a week’s gold output. 


more than a few days at a time, 
said Jeffrey Nichols, president of 
American Precious Metals Ad¬ 
visers, an investment firm. 

“Miners haven’t bet on gold 
like this in decades,” be said. 

So far, the bet is working. 
Gold passed the $300 mark five 
years ago last month, and has not 
sold For less since then, except 
for a couple of days in June of 
1982. That makes it just about 
the only metal with a selling 
price consistently above the cost 
of production. 

“North America has a consid¬ 
erable amount of grid-bearing 
ore in areas dose to the surface 
that was not economical to pro¬ 
duce at $100 an ounce,” said 
Donald W. Busby of Gddsil 
Mining & Milling Inc., one of the 
hundreds of small gold mining 


companies formed in recent 
years. “But now ai 5400 or even 
S300 an ounce it’s become profit¬ 
able, and it has opened up a new 
frontier for gold production in 
North America.” 

The upshot of such optimism 
is that the Ishpeming. Michigan, 
mine is operating a gain for the 
first time since the 1880s. No one 
imagined that mining would re¬ 
sume in North and South Caroli¬ 
na, Georgia and Virginia, partic¬ 
ularly at Walnut Creek, only 50 
miles (80 kilometers) from down¬ 
town Washington, but it has. 

In the West, mines that had 
been abandoned for decades are 
back in business in Montana. 
Utah. Wyoming, the Dakotas 
and Colorado, and the number 
of gold mining claims on public 
(Continued on Page 21. Co!3) 


PARIS — Despite rising de¬ 
mand in non communist countries, 
oil producing nations are still 
pumping too much oil onto the 
market and depressing oil prices, 
the International Energy Agency 
said Sunday. 

In its latest monthly market re¬ 
port, the agency makes it dear that 
strong downward pressure on oil 
prices in recent weeks steins from 
higher output, principally by mem- 
bos of the Organization of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries. 

It estimates that OPECproduc- 
lion in July was about 18.6 million 
barrels a day, up from an average 
18 million barrels in the second 
quarter of 1984 and well ahead of 
the output ceiling of 173 million 
bands that OPEC reaffirmed at 
talks last month in Vienna. 

“Gulf producers in particular 
have main tained a high level of 
output during June and July, de¬ 
spite attacks on tankers by Iran 
and Iraq” the agency noted, refer¬ 
ring to the Gulf war. 

The group said that with non- 
OPEC production also up slightly, 
world supplies were 1.9 million 
barrels a day above demand in the 
second quarter, compared with a 
1.1-million-barrel shortfall in the 
first quarter. 

Higher production and slock 
building by consumer countries 
caused a sharp drop in spot prices 
in the second half of July, although 
some of the losses were recouped 
late last week. But despite de¬ 
pressed prices, the strength of the 
dollar, in which oil is bought and 


Stock Market Recovery Seen as Election Boost for Reagan 


By Michael Blumstrin 

New York Times Sendee 
NEW YORK —The stock mar- 


seriously mar the Reagan economic 
record, seems to have been swept 
arid* in last week’s stunning rally. 


ket gave the U S~ recov- The 23637 million shares traded 

ery a rousing eodoraement last Friday, up from Thursday’s previ- 
week. aonarentiy casting off 0QS record of 172.83 million. 


week, appi 

months of a 

wai deficits 
ed President 
good news. 


m tbe process, 
Ronald Reas 


non ova fed- brought the week's total to an un- 
it hand- precedented 696.16 million shares. 
Reagan more The Dow Jones average soared 36 
points Friday to a six-month high 


In recent months, as aranranir of 1^)108. 


ih, employment and inflation 
tmn) , a lackluster stock mar- 


If the boom persists, it wiD be ril 
the more difficult to focus voters’ 


Felix G. Rohatyn, an investment ocratic candidate. Walter F. Moo- ket surge would help the incum- 
banker and longtime Democrat, dale, of economic difficulties ahead bent “The market is smelling a 
said, “You have one more quite could lose potency as a campaign Mondale victory,” be said with a 
visible and dramatic sign of pros- weapon. grin. 

perity that you have to overcome.” Specifically, analysts said, Mr. In addition- some Mondale sup- 
And Alan Greenspan, a former Mondale could have trouble con- po^os argued that the slock rally 
economic adviser to President Ger- vincing voters that the federal gov- oadnot erased voter concerns, 
aid R. Ford, said that while stock eminent's large budget deficits are deficit is stm there and 

prices might stiB lose their steam, a threat to interest rates —a major seems to be very much on prople s 
“in terms of debate, clearly it does campaign theme—if this fear is no ““nds, said Robert E. Rnbm^ a 
give the president significant run- longer reflected in stock prices. partno- at Gomman, Sachs & Co. 
ring room.' The Moidric cam™™ tried od a"d ht Mondale s finance ctar- 


The Associated Press 

TEL AVIV — Israel's four larg- 
st banks have been charged with 
orating an illegal cartel to fix inter- 
st rates paid to customers, a 
pokesman for the Trade and In- 
Ustry Ministry said Sunday. 

Charges were filed Friday 
gainst Bank I-cwni, Bank Hapoa- 
m, Israel Discount Bank and 
Jnited Mizrahi Bank, the spokes¬ 
man said. 

The government statement fol- 
jwed reports here that the beads of 
be four banks acted together to 
old down interest rates paid on 
ertificates of deposit hda by the 
ubtic. 

The reports said the four had 
added at meetings last year to 
imullaneouriy reduce the annual 


Bank Talks With 


interest rate on their certificates of 
deposit from 120 to 85 percent- 
Israel's inflation rate in 1983 was 
191 percent 

The reports, in the Ha’aretz and 
Davar ne w sp ap e r s, said the four 
men named on the charge sheet 
were the chaixman of Bank Lemni, 
Ernst Yafet the managjng director 
of Bank Hapoalim, Giora Gazrt, 
the managing director of Israel 
Discount Bank, EH Cohen, and 
United Mizrahi Baltic’s managing 
director, AJuaon Men*. 

The charges followed 18 trou¬ 
bled months for the Israeli banking 
system, which has seen two stock 
market crises, a scandal aboutpur- 

their first 

trading losses after five yeais of 
unp recedented growth. 

It was said to be the first time 
criminal charges had ever been 
filed a gainst an Israeli bank and its 
head. 


ket was the most conspicuous ex- attention on economic problems, 
ception to the pattern of improve- “If the market horns, it’s one 
meat more thing that will serve as an 

The lagging market reflected economic plus fra Reagan,” said 
Wall Street fears that the federal Walter Heller, a former economic 
government's borrowing to cover, adviser to President John F. Kea¬ 
ns deficits would bring about a nedy. 

damaging new outburst of soaring “It's obvious that he may not be 
interest rates, according to ana- responsible for it, but if there’s a 
iysts. rosy glow in the economy, it land of 

But the market’s fear of the dffi- casts a rosy light on tbe White 
cits, which the Democrats contend House.” 


give the president significant run- longer reflected in stock prices. partno- at GoUman, Sachs ft Go. 
nmgroom." Tta MoDdrie cam™ cried on ^ “T“ 

Interest rales, particularly those Friday to minimize problems that m Ti 1 rvZT" 
paid by consumers on home mort- ought result from Wall Street’s sud- . , 

gages and credit cards, are stffl high den optimism. SSWfiSISE S®!??™ 

in comparison to inflation's low Dayton Duncan, a spokesman , lr ^ 10 ar ^4 e 

pace. Unemployment, which bad fra the Democratic contender, said ccononi y 15 

been steadily dedining, turned up- erf Mr. Mon dale and tbe market: If.! o, . 

ward in July for tbe first time in 20 “He’s happy it’s going up. It wfll 
months. And tbe stock market’s keep go^'iip iTthe d&its go 

whims are such that share prices down." J Mr - ”? ler , s ? ld - 


nmg room. The Mondale campaign tried on 

Interest rates, particularly those Friday to minimize problems that 
paid by consumers on home mort- might result from Wall Street’s sud- 
gages and credit cards, are still high den optimism, 
in comparison to inflation's low Dayton Duncan, a spokesman 
pace. Unemployment, which bad for the Democratic contmder, said 
been steadily dedining, turned up- erf Mr. Mon dale and tbe market: 


win ms are suen mat snare prices 
might weO reverse course and bead 
downward before election day. 


ZnT K ^ longer run,” Mr. Heller said. 

George L Perry, a Brookings In- “We’w planted a number of time 
imSmnnSi XTkaf ad- bo 5 b *J«? away. _ _ 


downward before election day. solution economist who is an ad- cwiIT ,u . 

Nonetheless, the feeling on Fri- viser to Mr. Mondale. also sought 
day »as that warnings by the Dap- lo deflect sueestoitot the mar- jff; 


Cost Estimates of U.K. Coal Strike Stir Debate 


New York lima Service an effort to stop the stale-owned the total costs are higher. Estimates week, the spokesman said. Keith 

LONDON — Five months into National Coal Board from dosing of the gross cost to the public sector Skeoch, an economist at the Lon- 
• .tan., w., —-r ___i in esc kn»» i,-„ r. 


tally unsound underlying the econ¬ 
omy. 

“I happen to believe we’re living 
on borrowed time and borrowed 
money, but it is not visible to the 
naked eye,” Mr. Rohatyn said 


sold meant the benefits were not 
passed on in lower import costs for 
Japan and Western Europe, the 
agency said 

Stocks held by members of the 
24-nation Organization fra Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment were estimated at 430 million 
urns, enough for 101 days con¬ 
sumption, on July 1. That is higher 
than a pr eliminar y forecast of 414 
million tons, or 97 days, made by 
the agency a month ago. 

The stock buildup has come de¬ 
spite firing OECD dl consump¬ 
tion. which showed a 3-percent in¬ 
crease in the second quarter of 
1984, compared with the year-earli¬ 
er level, the report said 

The agency expects OECD con¬ 
sumption to grow by 2 percent in 
July and August compared with the 
year-earlier period It also forecast 
that demand would continue to 
mow, though at diminishing rates, 
through the first quarter of 1985. 

Members of tbe Paris-based 
agency include most Western in¬ 
dustrialized nations. 

■ Arabs Call for Integration 

The Organization of Arab Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries said Sat¬ 
urday that Arab nations should 
fully integrate their oil operations 
and extend their control to sales of 
refined products, Reuters reported 
from Kuwait. 

As a key step in this direction. 
Arab national oil companies 
should increase their refining capa¬ 
bilities, the 10-nalion Kuwait- 
based body said in its August-Sep¬ 
tember reporL 


Sted Firms Get 
Merger Approval 

United Press International 

WASHINGTON —A feder¬ 
al judge has approved the merg¬ 
er of Jones ft Laughlin Steel 
and Republic Steel, which 
would create tbe second largest 
U.S. sted company. 

The Justice Department, 
which originally opposed the 
merger, filed a consent agree¬ 
ment in March after criticism 
from Reagan administration of¬ 
ficials, but said the merger was 
contingent an Republic’s sale of 
its plants in Massillon, Ohio, 
and Gadsen, Alabama. 

LTV Corp. erf Cleveland paid 
$770 million to merge its sted- 
malcin g subsidiary, Jones & 
Laughlm, with Republic and 
create LTV Steel. Cyclops 
Corp. and Wbeeling-Pittsburgh 
Sted Corp. charged that the 
merger would violate antitrust 
law. Bat U.S. District Judge 
John H. Pratt ruled Friday that 
the merger had to be considered 
in the context of conditions in 
the U.S. sled industry and the 
impact of foreign imports. 


A, I I _ _ f _ ucau. muuvru tmu 

Stockbrokerage The goveramentspokesman said bon to pobEc spending 

.__ , a _- -■ - the charges against the banks were charartenzea the ex; 


International Her aid Tribune 

LONDON — Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. is 
holding talks aimed at obtain¬ 
ing a stake in James Capd ft 
Co., one of London’s biggest 
siockbrokerages. according to 
the Sunday Telegraph. 

Tbe newspaper quoted one of 
Capd’s senior partners as say¬ 
ing the discussions bad been in 
progress fra some time but that 
Capel was keeping its options 
open. 

Most of London’s lop 20 se¬ 
curities firms have framed alli¬ 
ances with banks and other out¬ 
side shareholders in the past 
year. The moves arc in prepara¬ 
tion fra tougher competition 
expected to result from the abo¬ 
lition erf fixed minimum com¬ 
missions on trading in stocks 
and bonds in 1986. 


The government spokesman said 
the charges against the banks were 
filed under the restrictive business 
practices law, which oblige busi¬ 
nesses wanting to form a cartel to 
seek government permission. 

Bank Hapoalim and United 
Mizrahi Bank spokesmen dechned 
to comment. 

Tbe reports said the banks bad 
decided to drop the interest rates 
on their certificates of deposit after 
the Bank of T*rael t IsraePs central 
bank, refused in Jnne 1983 to let 
them ingrewe interest dunged on 

overdrafts. 

It said this created a situation in 
which clients could borrow money 
from the bank at low interest and 
make s profit at the bank's expense 
by reinvesting the Junds in certifi¬ 
cates of dcposit bearing a higher 
interest rare. 

AH four banks declared trading 
losses for 1983, .totaling $230 nut- 
lion. 


tbe strike by most of Britain's coal 20 of the least profitable pits and 
miners, analysts and politicians are reducing the work force by 20,000. 
straggling to measure its economic Much of industry agrees with tbe 
cost. .government. “Industry and com- 

Debate over the cost intensified trace are united behind the gov- 
last week after Chancellor of tbe eminent and the National Coal 
Exchequer Nigel Lawson told the Board,” Sir Terence Beckett, direc- 
Hoose of Commons that the strike tor general of the Confederation of 
had added the equivalent of be- British Industry, said in a recent 
tween $393 milli on and S458 mil- letter to member companies urging- 
lion to public spending this year, them to cut electricity consumption 


range as high as $85 million a week, don brokerage bouse of James Ca- 
Losses to tbe National Coal pel & Company, said the net cost to 
Board are at the top of the biR The the board, after accounting for re¬ 
board says it is bang about $33 duced «»1 purchases, is probably 
millio n u> $39 rafliinn a week, but about $19.7 million a week. 


some analysts put tbe figure at 
more than $44 rmlbon. 


Late last month, Norman Teb- 
bit, the secretary of state for trade 




He characterized the expense as a 
“worthwhile investment. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s Conservative govern¬ 
ment is embarked on a program to 
make a wide range of state-owned 
companies profitable. Mr. Law- 
son’s remarks reinforced the view 
that the government sees the coal 
strike as tmeatening that program. 

The strike was undertaken by the 
National Union erf Mmeworkers in 


tor gmoai or tne LOTiederauon ot Tbe state-owned Central Elec- and industry, warned that the high- 
Bmish Indus try, said m a recent maty Generating Board has re- er costs would eventually have to 
letter to mem be companies urging- ^ jjjg strike bv switching be borne by the consumer, but the 

themrocutdectnaty consumption a of ^ generating load electricity board said it does not 

by5 to 10 percent to prevent power co^j to oiL Oil’s shar e of pro- have plans to raise prices or cut 
reductions. duction has reached 40 percent, production. 

If we can do this, it will signal to compared with an average of 4 per- Slate-owned British Steel Crap, 
the extrennsts and the moderate cent in 1983, according to a spokes- estimates the strike is costing the 
„majority of strikers alike that in- tbg hoard. company around $6.6 milli on a 

dnstiy and commerce cannot be ~ 


22nd Overseas Import Fair 


brought down, no matter-how long the equivalent of $262 million a 

the strike goes on, he added. _ _ 

Securities analysts in the City of 
London suspect that Mr. Lawson's 
assessment of tbe strike costs re¬ 
flects cash paid out so far and that 


an for the board. company around $6.6 million a 

The switch is costing tbe board week. The company has cut pro- 
e equivalent of $262 million a (Continued on Page 19, CoL 1) 


Conninu International 


DIVIDENDS EACH YEAR 
SINCE 1912 


is pleased to announce its 
association with 


KBW 


KEEFE, BRUYETTE & WOODS, INC. 

I Mmft’rs Nw York Stock Exchange Inc 1 


Berlin-the ideal place at 
which to order consumer 
H goods offered by manu- 
> facturers from overseas. 
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NEW EUROBOND ISSUES 


Japan Sees Little Gain in IBM-EC Pact 


ksuer Mm) 

BOATING RATE NOTES 
Benque Paribas $150 


Citicorp Overseas 
finance Capital 


Kingdom of Denmark 


Manufacturer? 

Hanover 

Lloyds Eurofinance 

RXP-COUPON 

C Itoh _ 

Gram Finance 

Nippon Telegraph & 
Telephone _ 

Investors in Industry 
Inf'l __ 

Primary Industrial 
Bank of Australia 

EQUmr-UNKH? 

Toshiba Ceramics 


By Andrew Pollack 

New York Times Senict 
TOKYO — Ihe biggest winner 


European manufacturers gain 
much, for tha t matter. 

IBM agreed in negotiations with 


that the information is not that would benefit Japanese computer 


significant companie 

“IBM is only releasing the super- the main 
firial part," said Shigenori Matsu- and perip 


companies because they are now 
the main suppliers of computers 
and DeriDberal equipment that are 


100 — 


1996 — tQQ — 


99.95 Onr moot of bid end offered rotes for tbnontft 
Eurodofcn. Cdfahfc a par aach year s tarti n g m 
1987. S150 mHon anted nw and (50 mifion 
reserved for tap. C un i n otio ns QJ3X. 

99.70 Cctqxm set weddy at men of bid and offered 
rate fer 3-flwrth EurodoBon. Mnmwn coupon 
5K%. CoBabb at par alter 1986. Gommssora 
0.50%. 


1999 — 


1996 — 


— 99.45 Coupon set weekly o> mean of bid nd offered 

rotes for A-monrti Eurodofam, or oflhe offered rma 
for one wwk Euredokn, whichever s higher. 
_ Cotobia at pw afar 1987. CofflfflfaBont 0J5X. 

— 99 £2 Coupon set ■mldy at mean of bid and offered 

rate* for ^morth Euodoflan. Mrim u m coupon 
5K%. Catobto at par offer 1P8& CbnaresioRi 
050%, 


from the European CommrnnW’s ^ s eacftitive connmssion to fiaa] pan,; said Shi^non Matsu- and peripheral equrmoent that are 
antitrust actionagamst Interna- P*° v,ae technical information shita, chief engmem of the mfonna- compatible Mth IBM machines, 
tional Business Machines Coro. sooner and in; Uon systems business group of ^ makers of IBM-com- 

some experts had masted. wwSd J of Joshita Crap. Receiving such m- patible computers are Fujitsu Ltd. 

be the Japanese computer industry. j£** to atmeh tolBM machines formation, he said, “saves tunc and and Hitachi Ltd. both of Japan, 
Slice a settlement was announced “5^* ^ A saves effort, but it is not a manda- and Amdahl Crap. of the UiUUd 

last Thursday however, there have J^tanyshipped ns product be- Wiy factor for us. States, which is 49-percent owned 

been no victory celebrations hem ^ to machmes. AnoffioalofoMmsywc™!- by Fujitsu. 

3 inis process took up to two years er manufacturer here, who spoke n,,* flna ' - 


s&^-sssr sSasSA; 

JSiSS 


States, which is 49-percent owned 


dustry, or have no effect whatso¬ 
ever. 


He the company 


But virtually no one says the Jap- promise to release more informa- 


unscathed. “It's nothing for anybody other 
is made a than IBM." 


It also appears that the final set¬ 
tlement considerably narrows the 


anese will rea 
their war wi 


great advantage in don about its products to help its 
IBM. Nor will the competitors, the early reading is 


100 — 


99.62 C>«f Lija.Mrnmira coupesnSX. Cofabie 
at par in 1909. Sinkfeg fend operating in lad 5 snore 
wffl produce a l(Vyr murage Rfe. Increased from 
100 inKaa pounds. Cawmos 1.20%. 


100.13 Non aikt it r . 

10025 par after 1988. _ 

99.13 Noaraflobb. 

97.88 Noncaddble. hxrea se d Iran SO iriSon ECU. 

98.13 NonaAAU- 


— 99.00 Coupon irxficafrd at 3VWL Rret mflobh at 102H in 

1987 and redeemable at 10A in 1969. Comcrt&Je 
at an anticipated 5% premium. Terras to be set Aug. 


Prices Rise on Interest Rate Hopes 


By Michael Quine ~ “ 

New York Times Service U.5. Consumer Rates 

NEW YORK --U.S. credit mar- Weak Ended A ugurf 3 
kets have extended their rally. Passbook savings- 
dominated by the belief that inter- Tox Exempt Bonds, 

est rales will decline further. Bond surer g-aond n 
For the fourth straight day, Money Market Funds 
prices rose and yields fdl lor Trea- p ° nogtxJ *^ 1 -° m 
SUry notes and bonds on Friday. Bank Money Market A 


IBM argued in negotiations with scope of information that IBM is 
the commission that Asdosmg in- retired i 0 give out. The accord 
formation on its products earlier funher stipulates that IBM will 

only give the information con- 
cerned to companies that are “di- 
f -fgy H/IT1£KS reedy engaged 4 in research and de- 

Mjt J-IUDUu velopmcnt, manufacturing or 

X marketing in EC nations. Thai 

and by more »han a percentage exclude Fujitsu and Hitachi, 


Eurobonds Rally but Fears Remain 


ty was in the note market, where 
Wall Street sources identified the 
World Bank as a buyer of an ex- 

U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 

traordinary SI billion of ihe three- 


Bond Buvtf g-Boret Index_ 

Money Market Funds 
Dcwlitirt 7-Pov awwm = 

Bank Money Market Accounts 
Bank Rate Monitor Index „ 

Home MnrtikMii 

FHLB avoraae- 


point giru-F j u |y 6. - which make their mainframe prod- 

_ . . . , ...... ucts in Japan and have them mar- 

Emptoj™! data helped lift teled by & in Europe, 
note and bond pnos at the ppm- ^/agreement betwEm the EC 
m S Friday, as traders concluded Md ]B JwiB not have anv effect 
dm the nse m unemployment to OT Fujilsu - s business," a 'spokes- 
7.5 percent pointed toward a less _ jL u- Jananese mSmanv 


robust economy. 

The Federal Reserve announced 


man for the Japanese company 
said. 

Some analysts said the agree- 


Banh Rato Monitor indaoi-9.7i % The Federal Reserve announced some analysts said the agree- 

Home Mortsm Late Friday that business loans ment could actually hurt the Japa- 

fhlb avenge . tsjo » outstanding at large weekly report- nese computer companies by mak¬ 

ing hanks across the country, ex- ing the European companies 
ring in advance of this week's Trea- eluding bankers acceptances, rose stronger and less reliant on Japa- 
suiy auctions totaling S 16.75 bD- by a meager S57 milli on to 524032 nese products. 

1km. billion. After rising by about 521 Also, in order to obtain informa¬ 

tion from IBM, Japanese compa- 


“A lot of people are afraid of billion between Jan. 11 and July 4, 


year Treasury notes scheduled for “ d 316 bu ymg business loans at large 1 

sale Tuesday. By late Friday, the before the ancuoos, one securities increased by only S546 


banks have nies would have to give the compa- 


> (Continued from Page 17) Three of the four new issues — Moreov 
xrcent on an equivalent basis. Citicorp, Manufacturers Hanover casionalty 

- A Japanese government gnaran- Corp. and Denmark — carried the 1980 and ] 
‘ ee backs up the $100 million of novel feature of weekly rate fixings 
■ ;even-year, 12 W-per cent bonds instead of Ihe standard twice-year- 

- rom Nippon Telegraph & Tele- lyar^ustmenL 

Oy. Tbe i^KeDdtdllB Issuing houses hail Ibis formula 
aboul 5 87 ?; “ 13 as acierer means of letting tbe 

nP 0 " buyer borrow on a weekly buis in 
art on amflarly dated UA Tree- thc inleitak market end receive 


9 11CI1RUU dealer "M- tremendous the past thr^ w^ks. 

w L ^ _ cuxitioi dealers with a yield of 1234 ^The optimistic ion 

Moreover, the credit markets oc- percent, down from 1147 percent a CT hands ova- the past two weeks, sury sprc 

ti^roawiy-ast^didm S^Sier. ^ t"*SJSSrSwS 


million in 


□y the some inTormation in return, 
making the agreement a “two- 
edged sword," according to Tomizo 


Corp. and Denmark — carried the 1980 and 1981 —and yank the cost Eugene Rotberg, vice president 
novel feature of weekly rate fixings of one-week funds over that of and treasurer at the World Bank, 
instead of Ihe standard twice-year- longer terms. That would spell declined to comment on (he bank’s 


ly adjustment. 

Issuing houses hail this formula 


-— K* -- — - ■— -- — — ^ 1 V^ r llH H *- 11 1 l,HI mil » m lit ^ « a _ - 9 | a kill 

losses for the noteholder borrowing investment practices or interest ^ inflation will stay low is to 


on a weekly basis and reed' 


as a clever means of letting the btlerest at a three- or six 


sceivmg 

-month 


rale outlook. He noted, however, . . . Friday’s new fimmrinas were a "««« w™}™- 

that the bank is an active manager „ La f “y who J455-iuUiou saleTSvconpou lllre - '? pba for Imking vanoio 

of its JI0 billioa to Sll bLUionof Kpec^ljre declrne mna to Mn- Sduefroil985 iSuSs® oomputm and ofto machines lo- 


“"wiuu vi aweimuw x iui uuu- „ 7 --^ vumj swuiu, attuiuuit; uj i uuillu 

er hands over the past two weeks." „ JrL Kimura, a computer-industiy ana- 

Leonard I. HeST an executive 2K^ I '!UCS!£itS: lysi with Yammchi Securities, 
vice president at Grunial & Co, The most significant pan of the 

said: “The change in psychology wt m ^dement, some analysts and exec- 

has been profound, and the belief D ^r^ 1 ,^! w,i? ulives said, was the agreement by 

that inflation will stay low is IBM to release certainmformauon 

sproding." . . . *5?? on iu.Syflem. Nelwrt MM 


Jacobs Plans 
Disney Fight 

New Yarik 71mo Service 

NEW YORK — Irwin L Ja¬ 
cobs, a Minneapolis business¬ 
man, has filed papers with the 
Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission preparatory to a proxy 
fight to replace Walt Disney 
Production Inc.*s board. 

Mr. Jacobs, who heads ah in¬ 
vestor group with 6.3 percent of 
Disney, said Friday that he 
would drop his plans to remove 
management if directors aban¬ 
don their plan to buy Gibson 
Greetings Ina, the thirri-laigesi 
U.S. greetings card company, 
for more than 5300 million. The 
transaction would dilute Mr. 
Jacobs's slake in the company. 

A Disney spokesman said 
Friday, however, that die com¬ 
pany is going ahead with the 
purchase; Mr. Jacobs told the 
SEC that be would attempt to 
join with other major investors 
so that they could rake advan¬ 
tage of a California law permit¬ 
ting holders of 10 percent to call 
a special meeting. 


Viking Resources 
In tern ational N.V. 

NAV. as at 31-7-84 
541.86 


Pionan, IH MA ig 4 Pterion N-V., 
Horongradit 214, Aimtardam. 


SVn in 
V'AhinKum, L)C 



ai|y paper. interest on a three- or six-month 

The market Tor European cur- 
■ency unit bonds, glutted of late, ., „ . 

renam ed subdued. The nine-year. Usually, interest rales nse as the 
. 1 1 1 *- percent issue from P rimar y term lengthens. On Friday, for in- 
ndustrial Bank of Australia stance, one-week Emoc 


“ of its 510 billion to 511 billion of ': uu bonds due from 1985 through 2009 T 1 "" 3 “T UWLUUira L lir 

To giuid againsl thal threat, the dollar investments and Hut over ^e, Mr. Ho. rnd to wmb'ra- by AJM Con,. TTic bonds were SyS "" ^ 

Dennrafc^sufca^ for weekly fix- die past several yean the average “on of weaker busiaess^redtl de- at various prices and yields be “ m ?e standard^ and many com- 

bSTJSer aiST. life rfits portfolio has ranged foi ma °^ s a ° d . » l0 "” tcon ° m ' c through iindawTitasIcd by Sal" pemes haw sought to use .tm their 
a*, uuiu a ma iuuuiu « a growth will soon lead to a down- T ~ - computers so the machines can be 

one-week rale, whichever is higher, toe or four weeks to around 3'A i„ tcresI ^ munBrolhers. SSwdSe. vrtSlBM^in- 

Other new issues Friday includ- frames. IBM’s agreement to release 


Bankers involved in the new note 


fund* issues say demand is particularly 


years. 

Because the World Bank is one 


So far, short-term rales have not 


vith Friday’s yield ofl 1.58 percent ooerea at u percent. financial institutions in Japan and three-year notes is not as likdy to 

m the recent five-year ECU bonds The investor, of course, does not Southeast Asia. Some rival bankers “disappear" from Wall Stieet as 
rom Investors in Industry, tbe pocket all of tbe difference. The contend that the novel notes are are securities bought by a pension 
Iritish lender to small business. cost of financing the noteholding selling slowly. Tbe complexity of OT insuranceammany^ 
Into the dollar floating-rale note on a weekly basis erodes perhaps a financing noleholdings on a weekly Although prices rase Friday by 
narket, parched recently, poured a third of the gap, one banker esti- basis does not appeal to many po- ^ ma neranv>nni<: than in the two 

i75Q-million deluge of new paper, mates. tential buyers, these bankers argne. orcv ious daw and there was an 


on a weekly basis erodes perhaps a financing noleholdings on a weekly Although prices rose Friday by I* 10611 
third of the gap. one banker esti- basis does not appeal to many po- s^allCTamounts than in the two “ d nc 
mates. tential buyers, these bankers argue, nrevious davs and there was an fS e ?° 


U.K. Struggles to Measure Strike Cost 


>f the most active traders in the share ^ hi the declines in the long- ed SI00 million of Archer-Daniels such information will make that 
j_g Treasury market, securities tcrm “Ctor. largely because the Midland Co. 13-percent deben- easier. 

lealers said its huge purchase of ovemi ght rate for hank loans in the lores offered by Salomon Brothers But it could also aid IBM. Many 
three-year notes is not as likely to ^ ederal hinds market has increased at a price of 97241 to yield 13375 European manufacturers, as well as 
disappear" from Wall Stieet as Squally 10 ®ho ut percent percent; $150 million of General Fujitsu in Japan, had backed an- 
tvuioht hv si jvnntm The 10.6-percent rateon six-month Motors Acceptance Corp. 12^-per- other networking standard as an 
und or insurance aramanv^ Treasury bills is also up a tenth of a cent notes due in 1988 offered by alternative to IBM’s. IBM has also 
Although prices r^eFndav by point in the past week Morgan Stanley & Co. at a price of given some signs of support for the 

ma TWarwuin tc th»n in the 1111(1 neariy a quarter of a percent- 99.73 to yield 12.71 percent; and alternative standard, but by an- 
irevioux davs and there was an *8 C P 0 * 01 since July 6. Thirty-year $50 million of Household Finance nounring that it will provide more 
lcreasein^ffii^tiyromespecular '****'*&' raanwhile, have do- Corp. 1^4-peitwii notes due to information on its own system it 
rsvr mntitmn Va Ihlrn wvrkfvfp dined more than a quarter of a 1989 offered by Gol dman. Sachs & could undermine the suoport for 


previous days and there was an ffippouHsmcejuiyo imny-y^r 
increase in sdling bv some specular bond yields, meanwhile, have d* 
__.sJTtT_: dined more than a quarter of a 


(Continued from Page 17) the loss of income tax and national Some analysts, assuming the strike 
luction at tme of its five integrated insurance surcharge payments, po- will last until the end of September, 
vorks, primarily because it was un- being the' strike and losses to Brit- have .lowered projections of real 
tble to bring in iron ore and coal by ish Rail as trades lake over coal gross domestic product lor 1984 
lormal routes. transport, amount to $13 million a about five-tenths of 1 percent from 

Various other costs to the gov- week, according to Mr. Skeoch. previous estimates. GDP is the to- 


lormal routes. 

Various other costs to the gov- 
Toment arising from the strike, in- 


Juding social security payments, jectioos for the British economy. 

Moscow Steps Up U.S. Com Purchases 
Amid Reports of Rain-Damaged Crop 

United Pros International 

WASHINGTON —Tbe Soviet Union, in an unusual scries of com 
. purchases that has produced nearly daily sales for three consecutive 
weeks, have bought another 400,000 tons of U3. com, the U-S. 
government has disdesed. 

Over the past three weeks, the Agriculture Department has an¬ 
nounced sales to the Russians totaling 6 million tons of U.S. com and 
525.000 tons of wheat Tbe value of the three weeks worth of sales has 
not been announced, but current prices pnt the total at about $1 
billion. 

[Farming experts in the Soviet Union have said that heavy rainfall 
in the northern Ukraine has destroyed crops and reduced the flow of 
processed grain to state silos by more than a third, Reotera reported 
Sunday from Moscow.] 

Tbe latest sale announced by the U.S. government Friday will be 
counted toward the first year of the latest UB.-Soviet gram agree¬ 
ment. For the first year, the Soviet Union has bought nearly 12.9 
million tons of UX grain, including 6.3 million urns of wheat and 
nearly 6.6 million tons of com, as well as 416200 tons of soybeans. 

Most of the recent sales have gone toward the agreement’s second 
year, which will begin Oct. I. The agreement requires that tbe Kremlin 
buy at least 8 million tons of UB. grain and 500,000 tons of soybeans 
a year, or else 9 million urns of grain. 


Tbe strike has also lowered pro- tal value of goods and services, ex- 


income from investments 


Britain’s balance of trade on cur¬ 
rent accounts will suffer the equiv¬ 
alent of between $5893 million and 
$1.44 billion, analysts predict, pri¬ 
marily because of the increased use 
of oil in power plants. Some of the 
aQ is imported and the rest comes 
from North Sea production that 
would otherwise have been export¬ 
ed. 


ton wanting to take profits, securi¬ 
ties dealers said demand from in¬ 
vestors and speculators remains 
healthy. The buying of notes and 
bonds is particularly remarkable, 
analysts said, because it is occur-' 


StedrGoods Firms 
In UeSe Assail Plan 
To Curb Imports 

United Press International 

WASHINGTON — U.S. makers 
of sted products say import restric¬ 
tions would raise their already high 
sled costs and prevent them from 
matching (he lower prices of for¬ 
eign competitors. 

Several of the companies, which 
make finished items such as pipes 


percentage point in the past week Ca at a price of 100. 


jercent notes due in information on its own system it 
by Goldman, Sadis & could undermine the support for 
e of 100. the altera alive. 


Gold Options (price* in vos.). 


735- US 19J7&712S 
ISO- 175 1475-1475 
075 175 1050-12(0 
1 7JOVJB 
500 430 
350 500 


Cott 3025-3075 

VUe» White WeMSJt. 

L. Quri du Mom-Btuc 
1211 C teen 1. S w tonhi rf 
TcL JIQ251 - Trie* UJSS 



O 


As of August 1,1984 


First Interstate Bancorp 


is pleased to announce the acquisition of 

Continental Illinois Limited 

and its change of name to 

First Interstate Limited 

(A Recognised Bank by the Bank ol England under the Banking Act 1979) 


But analysts continue to predict or tods, told a House subcommit¬ 


tee government will remain within 
its 1984 borrowing target of around 
$93 billion and they say that than 


tee Friday that such curbs would 
make iL harder far them to get the 
high-quality, reasonably priced raw 


is no measurable inflationary im- material they say is only available 


pact so far. 

private industry has been largely 
unaffected. 


from foreign steelmakers. 

“The enactment of any steel-im¬ 
port quota would perpetuate and 


The cement industry, one of the widen the existing discrepancy in 


largest private users of coal in Brit- our steel costs versus those of our 
ain, says it was not feeling tbe strike foreign competition,'' said Robert 
to any great degree. A spokesman Blinkenof the Sted Product Manu- 
for Blue Circle Industries, one of facturers Committee. He said for¬ 
a's three major cement com- dgn steel was 20 percent cheaper 
i, said the coal board had than domestically produced steel, 
tble to continue supplying the A trade subcommittee is study- 

ray’s coal needs, and stock- ing legislation that would limit steel 


Britain's three major cement com¬ 
panies, said the coal board had 
been able to continue supplying the 
company’s coal needs, and stock- 


First Interstate Limited 
162 Queen Victoria Street 
London EC4V 4SS, England 

J. J. Pinola, Chairman 

W. A Page, Managing 

D. Gates, Managing 

P. J.Truffert, Managing 

E. D. Danas 
P-M. Jacques 

D. G. Lord 

E. A. F. Rides 


General Telephone: (01) 236-5292 
General Telex: 887010,887019 
Securities Telex: 883646,884661, 884662 


B. G. Willlson, Deputy Chairman 

Executive Directors 

K.W. Cunningham, Managing 
M. D. Posen, Managing 
A S. Wilson, Managing 
P. L Gersh 

C. E Law 

A. A. Morante 
R. H. Waldman 


piles are averaging about seven to imports to 15 percent of the U.S. 


eight weeks. 


market for up to five years. 


ESCORTS & 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 


Hood offics in Naw York 
3) W. 56* Si, MVr. 10019 USA 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 


MAJOft CBBMT CANOS AND 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Back Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


i Sag a sUaSSgl q 1 v ^ 



REGENCY 

WOMDWtt MUUBJNOUAL 
E5COKT SERVICE 

NEW YORK OFFICE 

M 212-838-4027 
ft 212-783-1864 


USA & TRANSWORLD 

A-AMER1CAN 

escort service. 
/BtYv^^otwieo# goi- 

1-813-921-7946 

■St fiM from ULS.! 14MQ.237.0892 
I fine from Rondo: 1406282-0892- 
mc> Eajtam wnloo wM you bool 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

EKBrtWvk*. 

Tel: 736 5877. 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SBEVKZ 
M NEW YORK 
TBj 212-737 3291. 


LONDON 

BEST ESCORT SBtVKE 
TEL 200 8585 


ARBTOCATS 

Undon facort S omfen 
128 Wipnore 5L London W.l. 
Al major Gwft Cant Acraptod 
Tat 437 47 41 J 4742 
I! noon ■ iMtUahf 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


AMSTBtDAM 


AMSTERDAM 


Tat 020/ 227887. 


MAYFAR CLUB 


__ a« i onset escort stool 

J§* (O) 70-60 79 06 51 Booudunp Plow. London SW3. 

1 T* 01 584 <513/2749 (4-12 pen] 


ZURICH 

Carafe* Emri 1 Gofcfe Sarviai 
T*h 01 / 252 61 74 


GENEVA-EXCUBVE 

Exert Serssa- Afternoon Si staring 
Tah 22 / 21 » 29 - 29 13 74 


GENEVA MET CLASS 
UAtxnin .muc VXP. BGDKT SERVICE 

MADRID APPLE + iroral / ««H*Bnd. Tot 41 3 Q 36. 


Tafc 2503496.2503494. Cm* er*. 


LA VBMTURA 




Principal Activities 

Securitas Sales and Tratfing, Treasury 

D. Gates, L Y. Crammond, K. L Hall, M. Isherwood, S. McWhlr, P. Savage, S. L Siu, R. M. Thomas, 

J. D. Wyatt 

New Issue Underwriting 
P. J.Truffert 

Interest Rate and Ctnvency Swaps 
A. S. Wilson, K. SL J. Martin 

Real Estate Finance, Trade Finance 
M. D. Posen, EA.F. Rides, W. H. Adams, G. C. Morris 

Corporate Finance 

K. W. Cunningham, E. D. Danras, P. L Gersh, P-M. Jacques, C. E. Law, D. G. Lord, A. A. Morante, 

R. H.WaJdman, R. Cohen, I. H. EJstein 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

(audited at June 30,1984) 


Assets 


mANHUff + aaraunefank Cm- 
6no - * Escort Se*o. 


Porimon Escort Agency 

ffQAmSImt, 
badM WI 

Tafc 486 3724 er 486 1158 


NfeW YORK BCOBT SBtVKE C»HA qUKMEGuda Sana. 
aaa i Tet 295 395. 


ZURICH M 

.. - — finnMi fecortSwricB. 0711 / 383141 




Cash, balances at bankers, money at 
call and short notice 

Listed securities 

Deposits with banks and finance 
houses 

Loans and advances 
Lease finance receivables 
Amounts due from group companies 
Amounts receivable from securities 
sold 

Other accounts receivable 
Fixed assets 


£ 

Liabilities 

£ 

000’s 

Share capital and reserves; 

000’s 

1^54 

Share capital, authorised, issued and 
fully paid- 


937 

8,000,000ordinary shares of £1 each 

8,000 


Fletained profits 

7,127 

30,322 


15,127 

17,163 


4,946 



77,382 

Current and deposit accounts 

121,375 


Amountsdue to group companies 

5,124 

22^85 

Amountspayableforsecuritiespurchased 18.X2 

2,119 

Other accounts payable 

3,585 

252 

Corporation tax 

1,877 

165,390 


165,390 


First Interstate Bancorp 

Lot Anpifei. CaMpnOa 


Consolidated Data (dollars millions) as of December 31,1983 


LONDON WATOBOW1 GMVflCK 

TR: 01-747 3304 


Total Assets$44,423 • Total Stockholders’Equity$2,092 • Netlncome$247.4 

International Offices 

Atte Padftc Bangkok. Beiimg, Hong Kong, Jakarta. Manila, Seoul. SirtgapotB. Sydney. Taipei. Tokyo. Europe Nldd fe East Abu Dhabi. Frankfurt. London. 
Madrid, Milan. Latin Aroorice Buenos Airoo, Caracaa Lima, Mexico City. Rio de Janeiro. North Auwrfca Calgary. Chtcaga Denvef, Houston, 

Lea Angafeo. Miami. New York. Pboentn. Portland. San Francisco. Seattle. Toronto. O f fel wr* Wands George To«m {Grand Cayman). Naflaau. 


WWTO**. USA fem&iSteriab|KA»| ESCORT SERVICE Frarirfurts 
Escort Sorwcs- 212-22341870. 
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... _ of tor new tech¬ 

nology «m be imported, foreign 
industry sources sauL 
A total tonnage of 530,000 was & 
constructed last year. Since the • 
adoption of the “men door" eco- ^ 
name policy in 1979, Chfrt* bad 
received foreign orders far a total ; 
of one million metric tons. 


IXTEMATIOML EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


UJI.A. 


UJ.A. 


— YOUR KEY 

TO A CMfflt M NTHNATIONALBUSM55 ft HFORMAJK3N SYSTEMS: 


A'l J =r_i t. ; i'i 4:M t a 


Antworp and Bnmab 

Ah wifau of the Aimriam Asren&y of CoMqj&e Schools of Busnors. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS (Mi tin) in bums, motoring. 

management, finance, economics, mfornialion iyAna, ocoauifing. 

The univefiiiy'i placement service dia nn e b (yaduatta Mo inter raK p*. 
managond positions or graduate management program mound the world. 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS [Port or Mi itae), 

Master s of busmen odmin a trahon, intemcAonal r.ianagement or informa¬ 
tion systems. As above, the placement service facilitates employment, but 
dsot uniquely offers jy oAkum the opportunity far obta i ning a second 
master's degree at a top U.S. university m as Sttte as 6 months. General 
adrw sii oii to PhJJ. progr am s. 

Cou r s es are knight in Engfah, french and Dutch, students choose the language of 


For mfbnnaAon c o ntort 

The Admissions Officer - EUROPEAN UTflVERSITY 
AmerOaM 131-133, 2000 Antwerp, Belgium. Tel.: 03/238.10.12 - 
03/211.11.82. 

Ca m p u s tao di uii o. Jacob Jordoar m traat 77-79, 2018 Antwerp, Belgium, 
iinii.jiiis im lmnih u s.di .. 
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PREPARE FOR: 


AND NOW IN BRUSSELS 

THE E.E.C. SCHOOL 


Tha indepandant international school that r es ponds to the community’s 
needs, and cares about eodr child's needs. Our British and American 
staff has hnpressed parents and educators with our children's work in 


—Kindergarten (from age 2Yi) 

—Primary sdteef 
—Araericom secondary school 
—British G.CE. curriculum 
through A level. 

Our highly e ffici e n t use of funds keeps your tuition fees at o reasonable 
level: from B.Fr. 65,000 to B-Fr. 140,000 per annum. 

Good news to parents, due to the overwhel mi ng demand, the school is 
opening in Brussels as well. Attention, places are limited. 

THE EJLC SCHOOL 

Amerikalei 53 Rue Royal* 302 

Jacob Jardoemslraat 77-79 

2000 Antwerp . 1030 Brunch 

For i nf ormation and registration caff Mr. JL WoUt, Headmaster, 
at 03/737.27. Iff or 03/218.81.82. 03/338.10.82. 

— ■ — ■.. Registration daily off summer - ■■**-" 1 — - - 


REALISTICALLY 

learn french. French coofcmg. and 
Mies si a comfortable French home hi 
rural Burgundy Sanaa numbers. adutU 
only .Open all year, and every year since 
1970 

For intonnottoo. “YETABO" 

Pali ly. 89140 Pont-surYonne. France 


ESL REVIEW TOEFL 
FMGEMS-CGFNS 
FLEX 1,2,3 * MSKP 
NMB 1,2,3--NOB 
NPB-NDB1 
GMAT-LSAT-CPA 
MCAT-OAT-VAT 
OCAT-SAT-ACT 
EXEC. SPEEDREADING 



Ross University 

IMwrsBy offer* superior courses of study knifing to qi 
as It Meaone end VetnrinaryMafc ins .Thi School* a* log 
■auOU Caribbean Max* of Dominica aid St KM*. Al awn 


f Boa Unherdy ofhn superior courses of study barfing to quitted 
ds gw e s in Mearine ad VetsrinaryMafc sne . Ha Schools a e bo ate d cn 
fa be cs ttil GgAbooi Mmh of Dominica aid St Klk. Al courses am 
tougtob Enghbfay aMnftg fan** bom *• US Abe USJD**af 
r du ui fi o n Guaranteed Stochtd Uxms m uri ono. W epptmad. Mwe oa * p6n g oppfco- 
fiuns fa Nmamber 1984 and Month 1985. 




nsnNBMnMnMflisscii 
For mtormanan regarding 
programs authorized under 
Federal law u enroll 
norvanmlcranl aten studonu 
m me USA. please caO- 


Manogeinent a Econom i cs 
• Mm l usti ng 
C ewes p . Coarse* will CMpfoma 
fswe Intdrans BO via air rmB Asmi 




m me USA. please can - 
212-977-8200 
OWHtoJDeptHT 
Stanley H. Kaplan 
Educational Center Ltd. 
131 West 56 Street 
New Ybrk, N.Y 10019 
Permanent Centers in More 
Than 120 Major US Cities 
Puerto FBcoS Tbrofflo Canada 



GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAM > 

BntabF. Muter. Btctirate 

Business Idministration • Engineering 
' Engineering Management • Education 


Earn a badielor, Master or Aidonri dance. Use yoor past expv- 
fence as cmR toward your dcfraeJ No daises, senioars or. 
on-camp bs attendance. StwEes Ndd opon your experience, 
relate to roar career. Sefl paced Open tune schedule. 

Disttofurihed faculty advisor*. 
Id oow to advance yoor career. 


Cjz ntar 'a 
^ JniversiT' a 
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SEA PINES ABROAD 

A-5324 Foistenau bei Sabburg 
AUSTRIA 


An American pr e paratory school situated high in Ihe Alps, 
Grades 9 thru 12. Gs-educational. Boarding. 

High academic standard*. Skiing, Supervised travel. 


WKBSTKK r.MVKRSITY 

in l it’imu 


BA DEGREES in Management, Computer Studies, 
and International Studies. 

MA DEGREES in Business Administration, Manage¬ 
ment, Marketing, Computer Data Management, 
Economics/Finance, Energy Economics and Inter¬ 
national Relations. 

The next 8-week term begins August 27th 
UiLA. Accreditation/Day and Evening Courses 

Dr. Robert D. Brooks, Director. Schubertring 14 
Phone (0222) 521136 A-1010 Vienna, Austria 


The vigor and enthusiasm or youth are committed to leaning 
jpagga under me Franciscans. Small classes. Emphasis an seW 
_ ^toa moav an on. S0%cofl(Cv acnpnnc*. Modem ffccrffots 
f -ffi* a on 70^cre campus near Cettysburg. 

Piwa ESL programs ttmng sunmer and 

1 K/inil academic yw. E«aOent qjorts 

I Non-docrlnvnanry. 

CnrttoSMZ pREP Father Rooan J.Ootgin. Hdm. 

Box Di Spring Grove. Pa. T736Z. 717-2Z5-571S 


m unoer me Fraiasc 
__ M^to moav an on 90= 

fHANClS 



HOTML.CONSULT 


-is a Swiss Hotel and Catering College which operates two 
English beaching Hotel Schools in Valais, Switzerland. 

»the only HOME CENTER IN SWI TZERLAND FOR 
CITY & GUILDS OF LONDON INSTTTUTE. 

- has 140 students from 31 different countries al present following 
the Food and Beverage or Hotel Management courses. 

■is accredited with various AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITIES ■ 
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NEXT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
COURSE STARTS 8th OCTOBER 1984. 


Duration: 8 months plus a 4-7 months paid in-training 
• period-in Swiss hotels. - 


tv 


Apply to: 

The Principal Hotelconsult School Hotels 
School Hotel Zillwald 
3981 Lax, Switzerland. 
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□ Accrodftod by th« Middl* 
Stan Aaodotiaa of Cribgai 
ASchaah. 


^•.1X3 ON 


-V ■ DAA, BA., Bjfi. Frn gm n u b 
14a ’ brt hma AdnWdrafion, 


"Cl 


Economic*. PaCKool Studio*, 
Fancfa, Modom Languago*. 
and lad. Studio*. 

O Goapbto, altraeKw rowbrtW 
fadfitb* aa 11-oav aampUL 
□ Foil Smmmttmr bogiru 
August21. 1984. 


" d * T * 9 

frqjt,. am*.- 


Ml 


Contodb RSchari CdUn*. Doan of AA 
™ ToU 025/34223- Ti 


wa. Uy<in IBM fRj. Sw fc alaa ri 
453-227 AMCO. - - 


r: me, 

\\h . 


SPAIN 


Trrmnrr- mrrrTOTrra 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DDBECTOBY 

_ WILL APPEAR OS ... 

SEPTEMBERS AND DECEMBER 1 

Toplaeoan advalbiaad contact aw alRa n your aswky. . 

(Kstod in Oonffiod Sorton] oa-. 
rr anegi ra Ownanfr briamaNorfd Harold TrMwma, 

181 Aw. CbariM^-GriBh, 92521 NmOv Cadn. Jrwka. 
TaL- 747 . 12 . 65 . Tolnc 613595 . 


American School of Mallorca 


• AamStedby fce Midrib States Awl • CertSod by Bw D.Oj. System wr US 
Govt ponomri* Audnrizedby thtSponhhMinctoyaf Educofion. a Soartfing7- 

123. day X-12 aTbo Oily idhool afbnig a pra-miglnooring MauanGi along vnAl 
tap eologa prop. • Natoblo rocard of oaUogo odbawaa • Spociiic loaning 
dboMty aod ESL program *et yMd ombBmI NMlL. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY IN SALZBURG 
Salzburg International Language Center 



CMU OtATOBJO, *-POtTAU MOOS - MAIAOKA - SHUN 
-TELi 675*50/31 -TBIX 69*31 ANUCI_ 


IKIOP8 


^ T4 C?IC O 


ENGLAND 

SS^acre country campus only 18 
mites from central London and 
6 mfles bom Heathrow, airport 
FoundedIn 1976. offering American 
Cotoge PWp. curriculum and ESL 
Coed, grades K-12 day: grades 7-12 
boertfig. Complete aporta. actM- 
ties. and travel program. 


CYPRUS 

Iha newest TASS campus, situated 
In the hffldbbfct ofNfcosta. Cyprus, 
otters dose proximity to the Middle. 
East American CoBegefteparatory 
and. General Studies 'curriniia. 
Coed, grades 7-12. .day: grades 
.9-12 hoarding. Diverse aporta, ac¬ 
tivities. and traveL 
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American F.ducation in Lurope wilh an International Dimension 
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PEANTUffS 
\mn-bB um in pn& 

S0TiiE5ftTUNPKAN 
AWHM6 AT AN OUTPOOR 
CAFE, AMP HAP LUNCH 


IFWniiNJCTHIS IS THE 
I 5AME, CHUCK. IT ISN'T! 


ACROSS 


!■ Congers 
■■ Mamba’s 
cousin 
t Arrived 
• Whip part 
: Noted 
f>T»arfian 
■ physician 
iSpoken 
' D.C- advisory 
*P 


46 Took a train 

47 Sped 

48 Gielgud or 

Guinness 

51 First and 
second, e.g. 
55 Pertaining to 


were* 

18 A City light 

19 Absorb, in a 

way 

23 Opera features 

24 So be ft 

25 Bandleader 
Shaw 


P. D. Stanhope 26 He wrote “Peg 


n»; 


anfkliirfi t j | , 

4M i \ : 




l-r- 


. <■ • 


. Cattle roper’s 
• need 

-Raton, 

; Fla. 

i “The Forsyte 

I I 

«j Secret 
: Capitol feature 
JUna PijM.I.T. room 
1 s: Type of estate 

j . , . , Suffix for opal 
til s mnlv«5Book's 

condensed 
enurneration 
. - i Ugandan name 
i Warm-weather 
.; pests 

' •. Roman fiddler 
l Twilight, to 
Tennyson 
■■i Balsams 
"l Drawer of a 
: sort ' 

© New York 


58 Loathe 

59 Elevators, in 
Eton 

60 A Best 

61 Seasonsin 
Soissons 

62 Atlas section 

63 Harvest 

DOWN 

1 “Behold!” to 


Brutus 

2 Periods 

STlmberwoIf 

4 Illegal pitch 

5 Force 

6 Ancient 
Rome’s port 

7 Certain union 

8 limp's 
companion on 
a gridiron 

9 Dog talk, in 
comics 

10 Type of butter 

11 Of 12 Down: 

Comb, form 

12 Planet or war 
god 

13 In addition 

Tunes, edited by Eugene Moksha. 


Wc 

27 Type of fever 

28 Prepares 
carrots 

29 Household- 
closet material 

39 Cave, in poesy 

31 Stupefy 

33 Blaring 

36 Exertion 

37 Fetid 

38 Produce 

44 Swift’s “A- 

Proposal...” 

45 Seed covering 

46 Pasadeda 
parade feature 

47 Commonplace 

48 Tooth malad; 

49 Friendly 
conversation 

50 Spot fora k6pi 

51 Switch 
positions 

52 -de-camp 

53 Actress Turner 

54 Cinch 

56 New Haven 
student 

57 —- Tin Tin 
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TOUGH GUYS DONT DANCE 

By Norman Mailer. 229pp. $16.95. 
Random Rouse, 201 East 50th Sl, 

New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupr 

«XTOT until now have 1 been ready to 

IN confess that I am a writer,” says 
Timothy Madden on page 11 of “Tough Guys 
Don't Dance,” as if the reader might still be 
wondering who and what this protagonist of 
Norman Mailers eighth and latest novel (in- 
eluding ^he Executioner's Song") could pos¬ 
sibly be. 

But the reader is not wondering. One side 
effect of Mailer's having treated his nonfiction 
self so often as if he were the hero of a novel, is 
that a reader is now inclined to regard his 
fictional heroes as if they were acme other than 
Mailer. 

So what if Tim Madden is presented as the 
son of an Irish father and a half-Protestant, 
half-Jewish mother. So what if he has been in 
his time an amateur boxer, a chauffeur, a 
bartender and a prison inmate (for Hwaimp 
cocaine). We know, we know: be is. as a famil¬ 
iar disriahner assures us, a product of the 
author's imagination. Nonetheless, we read 
him as a stand-in for his creator to a degree 
that we do with few other American writers. 

In a way. this rescues “Tough Guys Don't 
Dance” from total catastrophe. I don’t think 
that under any other circumstances would we 
be willing to tolerate some of the excesses of 
this helter-skelter tale of a man who wakes up 
one grav November morning in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, to find a hangover in his head, 
a tattoo on his arm. blood all over the passen¬ 
ger seat of his Porsche and blankness covering 
much of his memory of the previous evening. 


clearing from 

We wouldn’t abide the awesome concatena¬ 
tion of coincidences, which are excused by the 
narrator with little more than fig-leaf phrases 
like, “If it strains beUeT “well, I can hardly 
believe it myself” or, “How implausible this 
sounds, but, do you know” and so forth. We 
especially wouldn't put up with the sudden 
almost mystical intuitions that guide Tim 
Madden past so much that threatens him. 

But this is a world in which unique but 
familiar Mailerian taws obtain — a world of 
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telepathy and ego duds, of seances and spirits, 
of overpowering odors and debilitating psychic 
dreads, of angelic virions and the Devil’s fun- 
damenL It is the world that Mailer first 
brought powerfully to life in his novd “An 
American Dream/ to which the present work 
is a first cousin if not a younger sibling — a 
world of sexual strut and violence inflicted on 
women, of phallic challenge and panicky fear 
of the void. 

In it we encounter for at least the dozenth 
time the author's disdain for processed food, 
his contempt for plastic, his belief “that a man 
becomes a cop to be shielded from his own 
criminality," his theory that cancer is an objec¬ 
tive correlative for psychic damage. We even 
re-encounter such favorite Mailer sayings as 

“Revenge is a dish which people of taste eat 
cold” and Andre Gide’s “Do not understand 
me loo quickly.” 

And, as usual. Mailer's characters keep busi¬ 
ly warding off what Tun Madden, citing r raid, 
refers to as unruly attacks of homosexual pan¬ 
ic. They climb phallic towers and boast of their 
prowess in bed. They cut up women with 
everything from orgasms to machetes. Yet par¬ 
adoxically. homosexuals are gramed license to 
be heroic, though few of those in the book end 
op anything but dead, presumably because 
they uy to dodge their fates. (Tough guys don't 
dance.) 

“1 think about faggots and you know what 1 
believe?” rouses Tim Madden’s lather, very 
much the story’s superego. “For half of them, 
it’s brave. For the wimps, it takes more guts to 
be queer than noL For the wimps. Otherwise 
they many some little mouse who's too timid 
to be a dyke and they both become psycholo¬ 
gists and raise whiz kids to play dectronic 
games. Turn queer, 1 say. if you’re a wimp 
Have a coming-out parly. It’s the others 1 
condemn. The ones who ought to he men but 
couldn’t show the moxic. You were supposed 
to be a man. Tun. You came from me. You had 
advantages." 

Did I enjoy “Tough Guys Don’t Dance”? 
On top of the faults I've already hinted at—us 
implausibflity and strutting out or too familiar 
strategems and obsessions —one could knock 
it for being rushed, repetitious, all too nearly 
an unintended parody of itself. 

And yet it has that charming M:uicr bravado 
about iu a willingness to risk being fooiish tUMt 
for the sake of feeling alive. It is asif the author 
had taken to heart his hero's injunction to 
avoid “the stupefaction of those who never 
dare to come near to themselves.” As Tim 
Madden says while struggling with his compul¬ 
sion to climb the Provincetown Monument; 
“AH I knew was that I must climb it. If 1 did 
not make the attempL something worse than 
panic might befall me. Maybe I learned noth¬ 
ing else from those old seizures of terror in the 
middle of the night when 1 used to sit bolt 
upright in bed, buu at least. 1 gained (could I 
term it that?) some small measure of compas¬ 
sion for all who are afflicted by the compulsion 
to go out and do what is absolutely not to be 
done — whether it is the seduction of little 
boys or the rape of adolescent girls." 

In Mailer's case, his compulsion seems to 
have been to perpetrate a potboiler. One is 
happy merely to consider that by doing so. he 
has avoided whatever worse thing he believes 
might have befallen him had he not done so. 
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Christopher Lehmann-Haupt is on the staff of 
The New York Times. 
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By Alan Truscort 

O N the diagramed deal 
South landed as shown in 
four spades after East had bid 
both red suits and West had 
raised hearts. 

The three-diamond bid by 
East served a lead-directing 
purpose, and his partner 
obliged by leading that suiL 
When East won. he shifted 
to a heart and Sooth had to 
make the crucial guess. Had 
East underfed the heart ace? 
Eventually he misguessed by 
putting up the king and was 
down one. 

There would have been 
much to be said for this play if 


dummy had not held the heart 
ten. Then South could reason 
that East would hesitate to 
lead from the queen. 

As it was, there were con¬ 
flicting indications. East's 
three-diamond bid seemed 
strong, but West needed some 
high-card strength for bis raise. 
The diamond position was 
clear, with West marked with 
the queen. East bad considered 
a falsecard of the ace but 
feared he would confuse his 
partner. 

A subtle due came from the 
opening lead. With queens in 
both red suits. West might 
have led a bean. With the heart 
ace he would prefer a diamond 


since South might hold the 
heart king 
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Now arrange tfte circled More to 
torn the surprise answer, as sug- 
gated by the ebom cartoon. 


Stable Prices, New Methods of Recovery Lead to Quiet Gold Rush in U.S. 
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(Continned from Page 17) 
lands has more than doubled. Above 
aU, the new American gold rush is 
focused on Nevada and Northern 
California, where the activity seems 
as intense as it was back in 1848, but 
without the uproar and publicity of 
the California gold rush, or the 
primitive methods. 

“People used to discover gold 
with the prospector breaking up the 
material and putting it in water and 
pawning for it,” said Mr. Busby, re¬ 
ferring to the use of a sluice or pan 
to mix water with ore and dirt until 
the heavier gold nuggets settled on 
the bottom. 

That familiar image from Ameri¬ 
ca’s past has disappeared, except 
perhaps for Walnut Creek, where 
tourists visiting a gift shop at the 
rehabilitated mine can purchase a 
pan and a bucket of “yedcrw dirt” 
and try out panning. 

The new American gold mine is 
an open pit operation that has been 
so common a fixture in coal and 
copper country. And the chief min¬ 
ing to ol is the huge, heavy-duty yel¬ 
low ore truck, with its giant blade 
tires, the sort of vehicle i»ed in high¬ 
way construction. It can cany 10 
tons of dirt and ore in a single trip to 
a nearby refinery. 

The vast terraced pits follow a 
gold-bearing deposit down into the 
earth. Horoeslake Mining Co„ the 
largest U.S. gold producer, is devel¬ 
oping such an open-pit mine, a mile 
long and a half-rmle wide, in the 
Lake Benyessa resort area of the 
Napa Valley north of San Francisco. 

Other breakthroughs in gold re¬ 
covery owe more to chemistry than 
to heavy-duty equipmenL Heap 
leaching, for example, an old Hide 
for squeezing every W bit of copper 
from ore by washing il in a cyaiude 
or sulfuric add solution, now allows 
gold miners to move far beyond the 
pursuit of the nuggets and gold 
flakes that were the staple of the last 
century’s mines. With chemicals. 


even particles of gold too micro¬ 
scopic to see are recovered. 

The huge capital investment for 
open-pit mining means that most 
U.S. gold production is in the hands 
of the biggest U.S. and Canadian 
companies, among them Homes- 
take. Dome Mines. Newmont, Ken- 
necott, Norando. Heel a, Hanna 
Mining, Inco LuL, Phelps Dodge 
and the mining divisions of such big 
oQ companies as Standard CXI of 
Ohio and PennzoiL Some, like New- 
mont, Kermecott and Phelps Dodge, 
are pushing into gold from other, 
unprofitable ores, particularly cop¬ 
per, that have been their specialties. 

But h is the little fellow who is 
doing most of the exploration, and 
some of the mining, too, at small 
operations scattered across North 
America. 

Mr. Busby's Golds! Mining of 
Denver typifies the breed. The com¬ 
pany was formed five years ago as a 
limited partnership of small inves¬ 
tors, with Mr. Busby putting up SI 
million, the largest amounL Its drill¬ 
ing rigs sank holes in the West and 
in Canada in search of new veins. 
The company finally found one, in 
Ca n ada, and'productiou is hut get¬ 
ting under way in an open-pit opera¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, to raise new mon¬ 
ey, Goldsil did what many of the 
thousands of other gold partner¬ 
ships have done: It went public and 
its stock is traded over the counter. 

The new confidence that the price 
of gold will remain well above pro¬ 
duction costs has set off gold booms 
in other countries, too. Canada is 
e ng a g e d in its biggest gold rush in 
years, particularly m the Hemlo re- 
Omario. and production ai 


[uipmenL Heap gRn of umano. and production ai 
pie, an old Hide Echo Bay Co.’s new Lupin Mine in 
last bit of copper the Northwest Territories is shoot¬ 
ing up. Gold discoveries in the Ama¬ 
zon region have made Brazil a big 
power m gold production, pushing it 
past the United States in 1983 into 
third place in total production, be¬ 
hind aoulh Africa and Canada, 


“There’s new interest all over the 
world because the sharp rise in 
prices back in 1979 and 19&0 tended 
to spur explorations,” said J.M. Lu¬ 
cas, gold analyst with the U.S. Bu¬ 
reau of Mines. “So you’ve got booms 
going now in places like Brazil, Aus¬ 
tralia, the Philippines and Peru, too. 
Just about everywhere these days 
there’s a considerable interest in 
gold.” 

This gold rush is somewhat differ¬ 
ent from previous U.S. booms. The 
Alaskan gold rush of the late 19th 
century was set off by the Klondike 
find, with little regard for such nice¬ 
ties as production costs and profit 
margins. There was a flurry of activ¬ 
ity in the 1930s, after Presidem 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 fixed 
the price of gold at $35 an ounce, a 
sudden jump from $20. And gold 
production rose in the postwar peri¬ 
od to a high of 2.3 million ounces in 
1950, pulled along by the greatly 
increased mining for aD metals in 
those boom yean. 

Through aD those upturns, gold 
was valued as a form of money, a 
status it lost with the advent of float¬ 
ing exchange rates in the 1970s. To¬ 
day’s gold rush is driven entirety by 
the profit that mining companies see 
in taking gold from the ground at a 
maximum cost of $200 to S275 an 
ounce and selling it at more than 
5300 an ounce. 

That sort of profit potential ap¬ 
peared late in 1978 when the price of 
gold passed $200 an ounce for the 
first tune, and never turned back. It 
even shot above $800 an ounce for a 
brief period in January 1980, driven 
in part by the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan. That set off the explo¬ 
ration and mine development that 
has pushed up American production 
from 964.000 ounces in 1979 to 
nearly two million, with most of that 
rise appearing in the last two years. 
Around 30 American mines have 
been opened this decade. 

Despite the rapid production in¬ 


crease, U.S. output still amounts to 
less than 5 percent of the world's 
total production, which rose from 39 
million ounces in 1978 to 42.7 mil¬ 
lion ounces in 1982, the last year for 
which hard figures are available 
from the Bureau of Mines. But 
American production through 1982 
represented (he sharpest increase 
over a five-year period of any major 
producing nation. 

Part of the industry’s confidence 
about prices stems from production 
costs in South Africa, which pro¬ 
vides 60 percent of the world's gold 
from old, deep mining operations 
increasingly more expensive to oper¬ 
ate. That cost is now about 521S an 
ounce and it is unlikely to fall below 
$200 an ounce, even when devalua¬ 
tions of the South African rand push 
down production costs in terms of 
dollars, Mr. Busby said. 

“When one country has that much 
of the market,” he said, “what it 
costs than to produce the gold is 
going to determine what the rest of 
us are going to pay for iL” 

Oversupply is also a potential 
price depressant. Gold, in fact, is 
always in surplus. Only part of the 
output is needed for jewelry and 
industrial uses; the rest is had try 
governments and investors. As tins 
surplus rises, tiie price tends to drop, 
until it gets low enough to set off a 
new round of buying, even in peri¬ 
ods of high interest rates and a 
strong dollar. The trigger price, Mr. 
Nichols said, has turned out, so far, 
to be above $300. 

Much investor interest is focused 
on the numerous smgtl companies 
that have appeared since 1980 to 
push exploration and to operate one 
or two small mines, usually in the 
West. Goidsil was one of these. So is 
Pinson Mining Co, a partnership of 
three Canadian companies, Raynxk 
Mines Inc., Siscoe Metals Inc. and 
Lacana Mines Inc., and a handful of 
individual investors. 


Here in the middle of the northern 
desert of Nevada, which produces 
more gold than any other state, half¬ 
way up a dirt road between the gold¬ 
en-named towns of Golconda and 
Midas, Pinson operates a highly suc¬ 
cessful small mine and miD that ex¬ 
emplifies many of the qualities of 
the new operators and the new gold 
technology. 

Like many other UJ3. gold mining 
opcations, the Pinson mine is on 
ground that was worked before and 
all but abandoned in the 1930s as 
played ouL But the rising gold price 
prompted new activity in 1980 and 
and the newly-formed Pinson com¬ 
pany started exploratory drilling. 

“Ii*s no secret that price decides 
everything," said H. Daniel Harper, 
a veteran uranium and copper miner 
who manages the Pinson mine and 
its 140 workers. “You can do a lot of 
mining ai $350 an ounce but if gold 
went down to $100 you’d see a lot of 
mines go out of business, including 
probably our own.” 

Hie Pinson mine is an open pit 
operation named for a French pros-' 
pcctor who worked these parts in the 
last century. It laps a lode about 100 
feet (30 meters) wide that drops 
about 250 feet into the side of tne 
Osgoode mountains. 

The lode contains about three 
milli on tons of ore with a grade of 
.093. or .093 ounces of gold per loo. 
It almost went undiscovered. The 
newly-formed Pinson company had 
drilled 17 holes without finding 
enough gold to justify mining. The 
18th was to be the last and it struck 
the lode now bong mined 
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powder 

which is then soaked in a cyanide ■ 
liquid that changes the gold chemi¬ 
cally so that it adheres to an elec¬ 
trode insert m the solution, plating 
the electrode much as chrome plqtes 
metal In the final production step. 


the gold is melted off the electrode, 
which looks like steel wool, and 
formed into bars. 

Pinson also has about 2.3 million 
tons of ore containing no more than 
.04 ounces per ion'of gold. Dial 
requires the processing of 25 tons or 
ore to produce one ounce of gold, a 
process considered too costly until 
the advent of heap leaching and the 
rise in the price of gold in the 1980s. 

Pinson now has three "heaps” 
consisting of about 90.000 tons of 
low-grade ore spread out to a thick¬ 
ness of about 15 feet on day pads 
with gutters running around their 
edges. On these heaps, a solution of 
cyanide and water is sprayed 
through rotating nozzles. As the cya¬ 
nide seeps down into the heap and 
penetrates the ore. il draws the gold 
out The gold-enriched cyanide wa¬ 
ter runs into the gutters, where it is 
collected and pumped to the mill for 
processing into gold bars. 

One of those bars, weighing 1,000 
to 1,200 ounces, represents □ week's 
work, as Mr. Harper likes to note, 
while holding the bar in his hands. 

“It seems funny that this little 
tiring can support 14ft men for a 
week and provide a profit for the 
partners and pay all the taxes.” he 
said, “It’s quite concentrated.” 

The bar has been selling for 
$370,000 to $444,000. With a pro¬ 
duction cost of $ 180 per ounce, fair¬ 
ly typical for the new mines that 
have opened in the West Lhc profit 
per bar is $190,000 to SDO.OOO, a 
healthy return for Pinson's start-up 
investment of 518 million and a 
mine life of at least 10 years. 

That sort of return tends to stimu¬ 
late some very enthusiastic talk. 

“Gold is-a phenomenon that has 
very little downside and nothing but 
“ “pade-" said Mr. Busbv of Gold- 
siL which has not sold any gold yet 
from, tile mine it is developing in 
Canadfc; “So do you think we're 
bullish ^in gold?” 
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The Politics of Gender 
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By William Satire 
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convention of 
1984, sex disappeared. 

For some inexplicable reason, 
toe word sex —probably from the 
Latin sewn?, “to cut, divide," and 
me aning the division into male and 
fema le — has been deemed too 
pnwocatroe to say out loud or to 
put into print Not since Victorian 
pn^des substituted limbs for legs — 
as m “piano limbs” — has euphe¬ 
mism held such sway. 

Only a few years ago, the propo¬ 
nents of the equal rights amend¬ 
ment did not blush to strike down 
discrimination “on account of sex." 
Now, however, xx is taboo. The 
new word to characterize maleness 
and femaleness is gender. 

It has become useless to argue 
any longer that gender, in most 
Indo-European languages, is a 
grouping without human groupies. 
In French, le tivre is a book and la 
livre is a pound, but that does not 
mean books are for men and 
pounds are for women. 

Such (Menses based on logic are 
now useless. The rush of references, 
from the podium to the ptwditor- 
ium. to Geraldine Ferraro as “the 
first of her gender" to achieve 
nomination to Lbe vice presidency 
has buried all organized resistance 
to the euphemism. Evidently the 
English language needs a word to 
be synonymous with sex and yet 
not seem sexy or sexist, and further 
resistance is pedantry. 

What next? Since gender is more 
neutral than sex. what will gender- 
ism signify? Perhaps a raised con¬ 
sciousness of the need for equality, 
on that principle, genderist is the 
opposite of sexist, as we take the 
high road to glittering generalities. 


ing is that Miss would indicate that 
she is single, which she is not, and 
Mrs. indicates that shea a married 
woman. But she is not Mrs. Ferra¬ 
ra Her mother is Mrs. Ferraro. The 
Democratic candidate is the former 
Miss Ferraro, who is now Mrs. 
Mm Zaccaro, and who can also be 
described as Mrs. Geraldme Zac¬ 
caro or Mis. Geraldine Ferraro 
Zaccaro. She has her choice of be¬ 
ing known as Miss Ferraro or Mrs. 
Zaccaro, but not — la my way of 
thinking — as “Mrs." Ferraro, a 
person she is not 
You cannot simply decree, “Call 
me Mrs., because I'm married, but 
use my maiden name, because I 
don’t want to use my married 
name.” On the contrary, no matter 
what politicians demand, writers of 
English should be consistent: The 
Mrs. goes with the married name; 
the Miss goes with the 
name. 


By Kerin Hope 

• AaadeMdPrm - 

OAMOTHRACE, Greece--On Mountahwusaadstfflmaccessi- 
iJ this windy island in the north- ble m #onnyweather, Samothrace 


G ERALDINE A. Ferraro — 
that is her maiden name—prefers 
the honorific Ms. However, many 
newspapers and magazines have 
stoutly resisted the adoption of 
Mi, some because it seems like 
propaganda for the women's move¬ 
ment, others because it conveys less 
information than Miss (used when 
the woman is single, or is using her 
maiden name) or Mrs. (used when 
the person is monied or widowed). 

To those publications resisting 
the privacy-protecting Ms., the 
Democratic vice-presidential can¬ 
didate has asked that she be identi¬ 
fied as “Mrs. Ferraro.” Her reason- 


If Mrs. Zaccaro or Miss Ferraro 
can be called “Mrs. Ferraro," why 
can't her opponent, Mr. Bush, ask 
to be called “Mr. Lincoln”? Miss 
Ferraro is not Mrs. Ferraro, yet she 
gets the honorific she prefers. 

That's not quite accurate: The 
honorific rite prefers is Mi, and the 
Mrs. is to her the lesser evil than to 
appear in a photo with her husband 
and three children with the caption 
identifying her as Miss, which does 
not quite fit in with traditional 
family values. 

It breaks my heart to suggest 
this, but the time has crane for Ms 
We are no longer faced with a the¬ 
ory, but a condition. It is unaccept¬ 
able for journalists to dictate lo a- 
candidate that she call herself Miss 
or else use her married name; it is 
equally unacceptable far a candi¬ 
date to demand that newspapers 
print a blatant inaccuracy by ap¬ 
plying a married honorific to a 

maiden naira. 

That leaves Ms By uang the 
title, as fuzzy as Mr. is to bachelors 
or married men, the person is say¬ 
ing, “This is the name I go by, and 
it may be mine or my husband's, 
and I may or may not be married.” 
By accepting it, editors are saying, 
“This is what she styles herself, and 
you will have to find out elsewhere 
tf she is married or if she started out 
in life with this name.” 

Ms. is deliberately msterious, but 
at least it is not deliberately mslead- 
Ing. 



sanctuary whore, according lo an¬ 
cient historians, Alexander the 
-Greafs parents met for the first 
time. 

A duster of white maible col- 


faW with andent seafaring.. 

“A purple scarf ghren during the 
-initiation . . .. served as armagic 
charm to protect sailors and travel- 


r 


unms, set against a wooded hilbade era from danger," wote Profesor 
tint visible fmm far out at Sea,.- Kari Ie hm a nn , the first Amepcaa 


marks the site of the summer festi¬ 
val of the “Great Gods.” - 


Hof Macedon encramtaedptynv 
pias, a strong-willed princess fiom 
western Greece, at thccetebratioas 
on Samothrace. They married in 
357 B.C. and Alexander was bom a 
year later. . 

Pilgrims to the sanctnaiy ww- 


etcavatorat thesanctnaiy; 

Dressed in white robes, initiates 
joined a secret ceremony -in- the J[ 
“House of Lords," a timber-roofed 
hall It probably involved ritual 
dimas and a re-enactment of die 



Lorry Dmta/lflt Mgto Hmt 

A few of die dummies at Vent Haven, a small museum in Kentucky devoted to ventriJoqinsm. 


— a “Great Mother,” a fertility 
god, a pair of demons and Hades, 
the Greek god of the-uodenrorid, 
and bis wife. 

. “There was feasting, .drinking, 
sacrifices and, for some via¬ 
tors, initiation at a torchlit ceremo¬ 
ny into a secret cult that was fam¬ 
ous throughout the ancioit world," 
said the excavation director, Pro- 
lessor James R. McCredie, who 


But .with time, ancient Greek 
politics came to overshadow reli¬ 
gion at the sanctuary. 

“It miist have been a backwoods 
scat of place untiLthe Macedonians 
got involved,” McCredie said. 
s Iben ft became a symbol oT their 
power and the chic place to spend a 
tot of money on- buddings nr the 
late 4th and most of the 3nl century 
B.C” V'-' : 

Diplomats from ail over the 
Greek world were invited to attend 
the annual festivities. The aapctu- 
arv was replanned and decant new 


Ventriloquist Dummies: The Last Word 


heads the Institute erf Fine Arts at hnildingc adorned with imported 



By Charles Hillingcr 

Las Angeles Times Service 


But there will be no more peframances. 
Ventriloquists who owned the wood, papier- 
mAchft or plastic figures have died, retired or 
renounced them. 


planes in Germany during World War DL 
Another ventriloquist, Charlotte Bern-Kdler, 
and everyone in her family died in the bomb¬ 
ing. 

But Bunzh sits in his bow tie and tux on a 
folding chair, waiting.. 

Vent Haven is a tnecca for “vents" — 


theatrical slang for ventriloquists—from all 
over the world. 


Their spirits live on at Vent Haven, the 
only museum in the United States dedicated 
to preserving the art of ventriloquism. 

Vent Haven is the legacy ofWilliam Shake¬ 
speare B er g er, wealthy president of a Cincin¬ 
nati title company and lifelong ventriloquist 
He began collecting the figures in 1916. 

Some of the dummies dale to the 1850s. 

Four Boated ashore in a trunk from a ship 
wrecked off the coast of Texas. A ventrilo¬ 
quist, Win B. Woods, drowned in the acci¬ 
dent in 1908. 


Mew York Times Service 


B tmrH, apapier-mSdife dummy, was found 
in die ruins of a house bombed by Allied 


Each year, a ventriloquists' convention is 
held there. Last year’s gathering attracted 250 
ventriloquists, several of them from outride 
the United Stales. This year's get-together 
was held in early July. 

Berger, whose father was a Shakespearean 
actor, was president of the International 
Brotherhood of Ventriloquists for several 
years. Many, of the dummies were given to 
him, purchased by him or willed to Mm by 
dying ventriloquists. 

Dummies at one time filled every window 
of his two-story home, staring out at die 
world, until unnerved neighbors objected 
that the figures were watching them. 

To placate those with complaints, Berger 


built three buildings at the back of his proper¬ 
ty to house Ms collection. 

Whenever ventriloquists were anywhere 
near Fort Mitchell, they would drop in. Edgar 
Bergen was a frequent guest at Vent Haven. 

Berger has no heirs. When he. died in 1972 
aged 94, Ms estate was set up as & trust fund 
to maintain ami operate- the museum as a 
ranter for ventrdoqiiists and an archival re¬ 
pository for the art form. 

His will provided that a curator live rent- 
free in Ms nmtished home. The current cura¬ 
tor is Dorothy Mill urn, 52. 

The collection includes morn than 500 
books about ventriloquism, some published 
as early as the 1700s, several thousand photo¬ 
graphs of professional ventriloquists and 

original fateto done during the lifetimes of 

famous 17th-, 18th- and early 19th-century 
ventriloquists. - 

There are 200-year-old English Toby jugs 
with moving mouths, ventriloquists’ paint¬ 
ings with mouths and eyra that move, talking 
heads on walking canes. 

And there are the dummies, Bunzti and his 
fripq rf g, who are still waiting. 


New York University. 

More recently, the sanctnaiy was 
best known as the rite where the 
Winged Nike of Samothrace, a late 
classical statue of the ancient 
Greek goddess erf victory, was 
found. The lifesize figure, carved in 
marble with wings and swirling 
draperies, was earned off to Paris 
by a Frerch diplomat in 1863 and 
now standjs in the Louvre. 

During more than 30 seasons of 
di ggi n g , the US. archaeologists 
have uncovered little mpre man 
half of the 540,000-square-foot 
(50,000 square-meter) rite. This 
year they are exploring the enclo¬ 
sure where the Nike was found. 

“We no longer think the statue 
was part of a fountain- It probabfy 
stood in the shelter of a small builtf- 
ing,” McCredie said. 

Close by the enclosure was the 
Stoa, a colonnaded budding 300 
feet (100 meters) long dating from 
the 3rd century B.C The excava¬ 
tors believe it housed participants 


£frik(iw >rs < 
Agrees oi 
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marble were erected to braise the 
sacred ri tuals r 

McCredie believes that that Pb&- .^y, 
ip II, having ■ found himself thetf*’" 
most powerful man in Greece, * ■ 

demonstrated his political stature .» ,_»*. . fl f*£] . 

msudh buddings as the Tcaneni^ 

walled enclosure paved in marble, H/i™ * ^ yem 

with an elaborate gateway decorat- ' , .f f to. 

ed with marble carvings. l.H/lftNf’.** 

' Philip controlled mostof main- j)ju ,< J 

land Greece and was planning a *, * 

military campaign in Asia Minor t , L i h |> i 

whmliemsS5dOTdm336B.C^Tireti' l 

Alexander the Great then led his" , * \ Miami 

father’s army rat an enqrire-bmld- Ltktt’u *>' ”*p U 

ing expedition from Greece to In- ^ 

dia. ..-i.-r.it rff 

The most splendid structure of * rw 

afl was Queen Aramctfs Rotunda, a ».• * 

round, marble-faced budding put : ~r> *■* j \ i.-wrf.i 

up in the 3rd century B.G by a • 1,1 Li . 
Macedonian queen who sod^zt ’ 

shelter at the sanctuary as a pobti-' V v c > : HM-flu 

cal refugee. • .. ,. t . ■* 

“The sanctuary remained m use " — 4 '.'„ memm 

all through the. R oman period and ^ m 

shut down in the 4th V^rikoH* 


.r.it rff 
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